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DEDICATION. 


To Mrs. —— —— 
My Dear Frienp, 


Tux existence of this Work is owing to 
your suggestion that I should take notes during my jour- 
ney to and from India; and to no one can I therefore 
more consistently dedicate it than to yourself—though, at 

’ the same time, I could wish it were worthy of the honor 
I thus take the liberty of conferring upon it. Whatever 
may be its fate, my best thanks are, at all events, due to 
you, inasmuch as the occupation has caused me to pass 
many hours agreeably, which would otherwise have hung 
most heavily on my hands, especially during my long and 
solitary voyage on the Sutledge and Indus rivers, With 
all regard and esteem, 


Believe me very faithfully yours, 


THE AUTHOR. 


"London, 20th June, 1841. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tux Author of this little work is at @ loss for a better 
title for it than that of “ Hand Book,” since it does not 
claim to rank with books of travels, but is intended as a 
companion to those who pass along the same route, and 
‘who will have the benefit of the Author's experience = 
Being no votary of the dolee-far-niente, and disliking the 
change from an active mercantile life to that of an idle 
Pourist, he adopted the sensible suggestion of a friend, 
and noted his observations upon the scenes he passed, 
and his impressions during the journey, in which, besides 
finding a complete resource against ennui, he collected 
some volumes of notes. From these records he has ex- 
tracted the contents of the following pages, in the hope 
that they may be useful to future travellers. He was 
further impelled to make them public by recollecting that 
he was the first party to take the route from Caleutta 
to England therein described, and by considering that he 


has practically shown how much may ‘be seen in little 
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more than four months,—that is, in less time than the dull 
voyage by sea frequently occupies. He has found that, 
in this short period, the most interesting part of India; 
including the three Presidencies, may be visited ; the: 
wonders of Agra and Delhi surveyed; a month passed 
among the sublime scenery of the Himalayas; hundreds 
of miles of the celebrated rivers Ganges, Jumna, Sut- 
ledge, Indus, and Nile may be traversed, and a passing 
glance at Egypt obtained. He would likewise hope that 
the few hints he has appended to the details of his 
‘journey may be found serviceable to all "proceeding to 
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CHAPTER I. 


RIVER TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


So great a change has lately taken place in the 
mode of navigating the Bengal Rivers, that a few 
words on the subject will not perhaps be deemed 
out of place at the commencement of this work. 

Until the comparatively recent introduction of 
' Steamers, the only mode of proceeding by water 

from the Chief Presidency to the Upper Provinces, 
was by the boats of the country, the principal of 
which are termed Pinnaces, Budgerows and Bholeos. 
Unless for very short distances, the small size of | 
the last, renders them in a great measure unavailable ; 
and, consequently, the other two are generally alone 
made use of. The Pinnace is altogether of English 
appearance, while the Budgerow, with its lofty raised 
stern, is peculiarly Indian: These vessels are of all 
_ sizes, adapted to the accommodation of an individual, 
ora large family. It is impossible to give any correct 
scale of the cost of hiring them, so much depend- 
ing upon the size, the number of men required, and 
the length of the voyage. As there is much com- 
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petition in Calcutta among the boat-owners, (who 
are principally natives) a traveller has no difficulty 
in hiring them on fair terms, should he even be 
not in a situation to avail. himself of the advice of 
his agents or experienced friends. A Dinghey, or 
small boat for carrying on cooking operations, must 
be included in his bargain, as also a baggage-boat, 
in the event of that which he travels by not being — 
sufficiently large to contain his effects. Supplies 
and stores, comprising liquids and provisions, must 
be laid in according to the length of the journey 
contemplated, as it is as well not to depend upon 
any of the places en route for refreshments, except 
such simple articles as poultry, eggs and milk, since, 
if obtainable at all, the further the distance from 
Calcutta, the greater is the expense. The new 
arrival need be at very little trouble on this head; 
a clever and honest Khidmutghar, (or table atten- 
dant) it being presumed he possesses such, will relieve 
. him of much, if not all. 

The tideway extending but a very short distance 
from Calcutta, the current then invariably setting 
downward, the only mode of progressing is by 
means of sails, when the wind is fair and of suffi- 
cient strength to make head against the stream; 
and when otherwise, by gooning or tacking, an 
operation performed by the greater part of the 
crew proceeding on shore, and with ropes attached 
to the mast-head, dragging the vessel bodily along ; 
this is frequently continued from morning to night 
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the men sometimes having to wade through nul. 
labs, or creeks, more than breast high. The way 
made per diem, and the probable length of the 
voyage, may thus easily be calculated, as in the 
Appendix will be found a table of distances from 
Calcutta, to the principal stations on the banks of the 
river: the Indian Government allow their military 
servants two and a half months for proceeding to 
Benares, three to Allahabad, five to Meerut, nine to 
Loodianna, and in like proportion. The advantages 
this mode of travelling has over that by the Steamer 
are, first, its much greater economy, whether for a 
‘ family, or two or three individuals sharing in the 
same boat, as, in both cases, the parties will probably 
be proceeding to places which they calculate will 
be their homes for some years, and so be accom~- 
panied by baggage, much exceeding that which could 
be taken in a Steamer; and, secondly, the oppor- 
tunity thereby afforded them to remain at pleasure, 
for curiosity or otherwise, at the various places 
on the route. These are strong reasons in favor of 
travelling by boats, always provided that expedi- 
tion be not a vital object; whilst the tedium gene- 
rally so much complained of, is much less, when two 
or three are in company, than is imagined; since 
early in the morning, before the sun has attained 
any injurious power, or towards ‘the close of the 
afternoon, when it has well nigh lost it, a pleasant 
walk on shore is obtainable, where there will be no 
difficulty in finding ample exercise for the gun, 
B2 
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though not perhaps always what the sportsman would 
term, game. Before concluding this part of the 
_ subject, it would be as well to hint to the tyro, on 
no occasion to allow his cook-boat to remain far in 
the rear; being so much lighter than that of head 
quarters, there can exist no just cause for its being 
so; and few things tend more to stir up the bile, 
than having to wait an hour or two for breakfast 
or dinner, when returning from a long walk, and 
expecting to find them on table. 

The subject of Steamers comes next under i 
cussion. Seven years have not elapsed since the 
natives above Calcutta were first wonder-stricken at 
seeing a “ fire-ship,” without the aid of sails or oars, 
boldly breasting and making way against the (hitherto 
to them uncontrollable) current of their impetuous 
river, and to judge of their continued manifestations 
of surprise up to the present time, and by their flock- 
ing to the banks, and leaving their occupations, of 
whatever nature they may be, to gaze at the same 
sight, it is evident that few have yet been made to 
understand the principle upon which this apparent 
enchantment takes place. The impossibility of em- 
ploying steam power on the rivers of the interior, 
in consequence of their shallowness, and the shifting 
nature of the sands, was long and confidently urged. 
The exposure of the fallacy of this reasoning, is 
due to the East India Company; and, strange. to 
say, though so many years have elapsed since it 
has been shown, the boats belonging to the govern- 
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ment are still those alone which ply on the waters of 

- the Ganges; not a’month passes without abundant. 
evidence in Calcutta of the demand existing for an 
increased supply, yet no efficient or well organised 
private company has yet come forward. This apathy 
is, indeed, extraordinary. 

The management of the steamers has now 
become an important government department, and 
under the present able superintendent, (Captain 
Johnston) the arrangements leave little or nothing © 
to complain of. Though originally established 
for government use alone, it now never happens _ 
that the public cannot also avail themselves of 
the advantages they offer. On am average, one is 
despatched every fortnight, announcements being 
made a week or ten days previously of the day fixed 
for the departure. Parties desirous to send packages 
by them, are at the same time requested to register 
the extent of room they need, the established rate 
of freight being one rupee and eight anzias (three 
shillings) per cubic foot. On the appointed day, in 
the event of its being found that the demand exceeds 
the means of supply, (and it is extremely rare when . 
it does not so) the whole of the tonnage to be 
disposed of to the public is put up for sale to 
the highest bidders, in quantities of ten, twenty 
and fifty feet, and, it frequently realizes six rupees 
per foot, seldom less than three ; parties thus paying 
from six to twelve times more for-the conveyance 
of goods a few hundred miles, than the ordinary 
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cost in a voyage from London to Calcutta, a distance 
of fifteen thousand. Without reference to the quick 
transit of stores to the various stations between Cal- 
cutta and Allahabad, the government effect a great 
saving by the mere employment of these boats in 
the safe and speedy conveyance of treasure alone, 
thereby obviating the necessity of having recourse 
(in the Lower Provinces at least) to military escorts 
for that purpose, the fatiguing and harassing nature 
of which duty has ever been so complained of by 
both officers and men. Government agents are sta- 
tioned at every principal place, whose office is to 
take charge of packages, &., and see that they are 
properly transmitted to their destinations. These 
functionaries are but slightly remunerated, yet the 
situations are sought after, especially in large can- 
tonments, as leading to other and more profitable 
agency business. 

But one vessel has thus far been only alluded to ; 
in reality there is a pair: viz, the Steamer, or Tug, 
and the Flat, or Accommodation Boat. The former is 
employed for the purpose of tugging only, while the 
latter is devoted to passengers and cargo. In addition 
to the usual hawsers for connecting one with the other, 
there is a beam of wood, of great strength, twenty- 
five feet long, six inches deep, and a foot in width, 
traversing between two equally powerful short masts, 
one at the stern of the Tug, the other at the bow 
of the Flat, to each of which it is firmly secured by 
chains. This beam is as useful, as it is absolutely 
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necessary ; useful, as serving for a medium of com- 
munication between the crews of the two vessels, 
without the necessity of lowering a boat; and re- 
quisite, to prevent the numerous injurious collisions 
which would otherwise take place. Thus, should 
the Steamer suddenly touch ground, in lieu of her 
companion behind immediately running foul of 
her, she sheers gently alongside, the beam keeping 
her generally at a moderate distance. The length 
and breadth of the two vessels are nearly similar, 
about one hundred and twenty feet, by twenty-two ; 
and the draught of water of neither, when loaded, 
exceeds three feet and a quarter. The accommo- 
dation boat, when unladen, does not draw above 
eighteen inches. 

The steamer is of iron, and is propelled by two 
engines of thirty-horse power each, and, as well as 
the flat, carries sail. Both are pretty equally manned, 
a commander, a mate, and some twenty Lascars of 
different grades, with a guard of eight or ten Sepoys. 
The pay of the commanders is, of the steamer, 300 
rupees per month, of the flat, 250 rupees; but the lat- 
ter,as will be seen presently, in his capacity of Restaur- 
ateur, derives more profit than is equivalent to this 
difference. The mates have 100 rupees; the latter, 
being entitled to cabins, by giving them up when ac- 
commodations are in demand, may perhaps clear on an 
average fifty or eighty more. The steamer’s fires are 
never totally extinguished, being slightly fed through- 
out the night, as, at the first blush of dawn, she is 
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in motion, and does not anchor until dusk. She 
takes in coals every two or three days; the following 
are the depéts: Kutwa, Berhampore, Rajmahal, 
Colgong, Monghyr, Bar, Dinapore, Ghazeepore, 
Benares, and Mirzapore; and the commander is 
instructed to take some at each, thereby making 
the consumption at all in a measure uniform, and 
abstracting no more from one than the other, not 
risking a failure of supplies at any one in time of 
need. The principal stations for delivering pack- 
ages are the following: Berhampore, Monghyr, 
Patna, Dinapore, Chuprah, Buxar, Ghazeepore, 
Benares, Chunar, and Mirzapore. At Buxar, Chu- 
nar, and one or two others, the vessel does not 
anchor, a boat being sent off to take away what 
there may be, and at no place is a longer delay 
necessary than from two to four hours. ‘This is 
all the time during which passengers can inspect 
the passing cities, or exercise their sporting pro- 
pensities ; though occasionally the arrival at a par- 
ticular place is so timed as to make it requisite to 
xemain at anchor there the whole night. 

The cost of each pair of vessels is about a 
lac and twenty thousand rupees, or £12,000; the 
expense of each trip to Allahabad and back, little 
less than £1,300, and the consumption of coal, under 
eight hundred-weight per hour. The Flat carries 
four thousand feet of cargo, carefully stowed below 
the decks, 

When these boats were first built, they were named 
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after the members of council, and other eminent 
public characters, in India. The Court of Directors 
" in London disapproved of this nomenclature, and 
directed that the designations of the various Indian 
rivers should be substituted, retaining of the old ones , 
that of Lord William Bentinck alone. This pro- 
cedure.caused no little amusement at the time to 
the Calcutta lieges. 

Passengers’ cabins must be engaged at the Superin- 
tendent’s office, and at some seasons these should be 
secured at least a month before-hand. There are 
in all sixteen, divided into classes; viz. three of the 
first, five of the second, and eight of the third; the 
usual charges for the entire journey to Allahabad 
being 300, 250, and 200 rupees, or for shorter dis- 
tances, at the rate of six, five, and four. annas per mile. 
(The distances will be found in the Appendix before 
referred to.) But if a cabin be engaged in Cal- 
cutta, however short the distance, two-thirds of 
the full amount will be levied. Charges for the 
downward passage, which is so much shorter, are 
only two-thirds that of the upward. The cabins are 

“arranged on each side, and are commodious and 
airy, though abounding with ants, cockroaches, and 
mosquitoes ; the size varies with the class; the first 
are twelve feet and a half in length, the second 
nine and a half, and the third five and a half, all 
being eight and a half in breadth. The dining room 
is in length the entire breadth of the vessel, and 


twelve and a half feet in width. It divides the 
B3 
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cabins of the third class from those of the first and 
second, the latter being abaft. The height of all 
between the beams is six feet and a half, and beneath 
them five and three quarters. The deck is flush, 
with a walk from stem to stern. No furniture is 
attached to the cabins, and whatever baggage the 
passenger has, must be kept therein; if sent below, 
it is liable to be charged as freight. Even then 
the limit is five hundred-weight, so that a passenger 
in a third class cabin, must be greatly incommoded 
to carry only a sufficient supply of clothing for a 
voyage of more than three weeks, when no washing 
can be resorted to. No supplies need be taken when 
adopting this mode of travelling. ‘The hours of . 
refection are, breakfast, half-past eight; luncheon, 
twelve; dinner, half-past three; and tea, seven. 
For furnishing these, the commander receives three 
rupees per diem from each passenger; whatever 
may be required at extra hours, or beyond what is 
placed on the table, is charged in addition. Liquids 
also form extra charges. Beer at the rate of twelve 
rupees, sherry and claret at thirty-two rupees, and 
spirits at twenty rupees per dozen; these being 
nearly double the prices at which they are obtainable 
in Calcutta, the profits derivable from them, and 
the table-money, from twelve or fifteen passengers, 
at an average of twenty-five days voyage, cannot 
be insignificant. The commander possesses another 
source of revenue from the mussulmaun servants, 
who are fed on board at the rate of four 
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annas each per diem; one is allowed to each cabin 
free of cost for passage, but the government charge, 
for all beyond that number, is one anna per mile, 
or fifty rupees from Calcutta to Allahabad; only 
half that sum, however, being levied for a se- 
cond servant to a first or second class cabin, when 
two persons occupy it, which additional tenancy is 
permitted. This rule, to parties who wish to take 
their entire establishment with them, is a virtual 
prohibition to the transit by steam. 

Hindoo servants, whose caste forbids their cooking 
elsewhere than on shore, are landed every evening, 
when the vessel is brought to an anchor, provided the 
weather and the proximity to land will so permit. 
There is no rule against parties taking on board their 
own wines, but unless in the case of invalids who are 
particular as to the quality, the doing so is scarcely 
recommended ; the saving is in the end of no great 
consequence, four annas being charged for drawing the 
cork of each intruding bottle, and the room any stock 
occupies in a cabin being considerable: it should 
further be borne in mind, that the small profit de- © 
rived goes to the commander, to whom, if obliging, 
(and there are few who, with their officers, are not so) 
it should hardly be grudged. 

“One of the government regulations, with regard to 
steamers, certainly requires revision ; itis that against 
returning any of the passage or table-money, (both, 
be it remarked, paid in advance) in the event of the 
boats getting aground at any part of the river; the 
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government holding itself liable to forward on cargo 
but of the personal distress of the passenger, s¢ 
unfortunately situated, entertaining no. cognizance 
whatever. In spite of a well organized system o! 
native pilots, whose stations are not more thar 
twenty or twenty-five miles from each other 
accidents of this kind do occur, and boats have more 
than once been left high and dry on a sand-bank 
for weeks and months, until channels could be cu 
for them into the stream, or the rising of the waters 
at the next periodical rains, once more floated them 
During the rainy season, the downward passage i 
made with great rapidity, seldom occupying mor 
than five or six days, or less than one-fourth of tha 
upward. 


CHAPTER II. 


CALCUTTA TO ALLAHABAD. 


Tr is not within the province which the Author has 
allotted to himself, to dwell at any length upon the 
descriptions of the various stations and towns which 
the river traveller will meet with, between the two 
cities named at the head of this chapter. He does 
not feel himself justified, however, because former 
tourists have fully described many, in omitting all 
notice of them, especially as some of the smaller 
places have not been touched upon by the writers 
_ alluded to. He may add, that he purposes quoting 
the information contained in other works, wherever 
it may appear to him that it would be useful to 
his readers, and where circumstances may have 
afforded their authors better opportunities for ob- 
servation than he possessed. He has deemed it the 
best plan to give the incidents arising during a 
voyage by steam-boat from’ Calcutta to Allahabad, 
in the form of a journal, in order that travellers 
by that mode, (even at other seasons) as well as 
by common boats, may form by comparison an idea 
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of their own rate of progress, by reference to the 
table of distances in the Appendix. 
August 13th, 1840.—Left Calcutta at seven A.M. 
against a strong current, the rainy season being now — 
" at its height. At from five to six miles distance, pass 
Cossipore, and Duckinsore, each containing a few 
suburban retreats of denizens of the Palatial City. 
Two or three miles further, the eye is attracted by 
the sight of a neat little church on the eve of comple- 
' tion, in close vicinity to a range of buildings, forming a 
recently established Refuge, for sixty native female 
orphan children, who are brought up in the christian 
faith under the auspices of the benevolent Mrs. 
Wilson, the Mrs. Fry of the East. This institution 
strongly demands the attention of the charitable, since 
it is supported almost entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions, upon the extent of which will depend its future 
existence. No one can doubt its beneficial tendency. 
At fifteen miles is the military station of Barrack- 
pore, the quarters generally of five or six regiments 
of Native Infantry. Before reaching the canton- 
ments, the magnificent park is skirted, the scenery of 
which will remind the exile of his island home, 
more strongly than almost any other locality in India. 
At its extremity is the Governor General’s country 
residence, a place but ill adapted for the purpose, 
the accommodations being by far too limited, not- 
withstanding .the addition of detached bungalows, 
for the aides-de-camp and other members of the 
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his tenure of the important office, commenced the 
erection of a superb palace, intending it to vie 
with that he had already built in Calcutta; but the 
Home Government, alarmed at the probable heavy 
cost, by their urgent remonstrances, induced his lord- 
ship to abandon the idea. ‘The walks and drives in 
the Park are varied, and extremely beautiful, and the 
ornamental gardens are well attended to. It formerly 
boasted of an extensive menagerie, but some years 
have now elapsed since, from economical motives, 
this was parted with to a wealthy native. The road 
to the, station is likewise very interesting, each side 
being lined with noble trees for almost the entire 
distance. Midway, or eight miles from Calcutta, at 
a place called Cox’s Bungalow, the livery-stable 
keepers of the Presidency have always relays of 
horses in attendance, for the convenience of parties 
who prefer the journey by land to that by water. 
More than one attempt has been made to run a stage 
coach or omnibus between the two, but always 
without success. 

Opposite, is the neat quiet Danish settlement of 
Serampore, in which stand forth conspicuously the 
college presided over by Mr. Mack, and Mr. Marsh- 
man’s paper-mill, the latter being the only establish- 
ment of the kind in India, in any respect competing 
with home-manufacture. 

Five hours were occupied in reaching Barrackpore, 
a distance, under more favorable circumstances, con- 
gatantloc wariiwmndl im ten. 
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At twenty one miles is Ishapore, the site of the 
Gunpowder Works belonging to Government; at 
twenty four, the French settlement of Chanderna- 
gore; at twenty seven, Chinsurah; and in succes- 
sion, about a mile from each other, Hooghly and 
Bandel. Chinsurah belonged formerly to the Dutch, 
but has latterly been ceded to the East India 
Company. Thus, (without reference to any locality 
beyond) from the sea to Allahabad, a distance of one 
thousand miles, there are no places, with the two 
exceptions just stated, not appertaining to the British 
Indian Government. 

With Bandel, the suburbs of Calcutta miay be said 
to terminate, for it is hardly improper so to style them, 
considering that they are almost thoroughly connected, 
for so long a distance, by native villages and hamlets. 

Anchored for the night at the junction of the 
Matabangha with the Hooghly river. There was 
no lack to day of sights familiar to all travellers 
on Bengal rivers; Mosques, Temples, Ghauts, in 
abundance, and, sad to say, many of the last in an 

‘utterly ruined state. Would that some public 
spirited native, casting aside the prejudices in 
which he has been bred, in lieu of erecting some 
new Ghaut, or building, by which to perpetuate his 
name, would put into an efficient state of repair 
those of his forefathers; for his so doing would 
redound more to his own credit, and prove much 
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be begun, finished, and then left to take care-of 
themselves, going to ruin like the others, unless 
looked after by the Government. Sights equally 
familiar, but somewhat more exciting, are the bodies 
of the dead and the dying lining the river’s banks, 
some undergoing cremation, and others awaiting 
it; while those whose friends have been too poor to 
do thus legitimately by them, may be seen floating 
down the stream, with crows and other carrion birds, 
accustomed to this mode of transport, luxuriously 
feasting thereon. 

August 14th.—At seven o’clock, passed Santipore, 
the site of a factory and residency during the commer- 
cial life of the East India Company, and at nine Kulna q 
the latter a straggling place, with extensive sugar- 
works, giving employment to a vast quantity of boats, 
crowding around the.Ghaut: Between it and Nud- 
deah, are various ruins caused by the overflow of 
the river. Nuddeah is a civil station ; the River 
Jellinghee here flows into the Hooghly; the latter 
then loses its appellation, and is henceforth called 
the Bhauguretty, esteemed by the Hindoos the holiest 
branch of the holy Ganges. Its commencement is 
exceedingly tortuous. Anchored near Burgatchea, 
ninety miles from Calcutta. 

August 15th—A little beyond Dum-Duma, in 
making a short cut through a nullah, got aground 
and remained so for seven hours, thus cutting short 
our day’s progress and enabling us only to reach 
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a short distance from Augurdeep, one hundred and 
eleven miles from Calcutta. 

August 16th—Beyond Augurdeep, the country 
presents altogether a much more pleasing appearance, 
and even should it be on one side wild and unculti- 
vated, it is compensated for by the other, offering a 
varied and agreeable landscape, occasionally a pic- 
turesque village, or a splendid spot of cover, where 
the sportsman might reckon upon bagging gate 
in large quantities. 

At seven, passed Dewangunge, a considerable 
village, with many brick houses, and English park- 
like scenery at each extremity. 

At eight, Kutwa, another large village and coal 
depét, beyond which the small river Adjaee empties 
itself into the Bhauguretty. 

At twelve, the Plains of Plassey, the name of which 
will recall to the reader’s memory. the memorable 
battle fought there in 1757, between the celebrated 
Clive, and the Nawaub Seraj-ood-Dowlah, when the 
latter was completely routed, though in command of a 
force twenty times greater than that of the British, 
and with almost as large a numerical. superiority in 
artillery. Kutwa also, six years subsequently to the 
affair of Plassey, witnessed another triumph of our 
gallant forefathers, over Cossim Ali and his followers. 
Scenery, throughout the day, agreeably diversified. 
Anchored between: Komeerpoor and Rungamuttee, 
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August 1\7th—Rungamuttee was until lately the 
site of one of the East India Company’s silk fac- 
tories; nearly opposite, a high red bank extends 
for a mile along the river, the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of which is noted for abundance of game. 
At nine, came to, off Berhampore. 

This station was formerly the gayest of the gay ; 
it is now pronounced the vilest of the vile, and few. 
who are quartered there but would willingly ex: 
change it for any other in India. Its situation is so 
low that much of the land is beneath the present level 
of the river, scarcely a house being more than a 
foot or two above it; while, being surrounded by 
marshes, and superabundant foliage, it is one of the 
most unwholesome spots that can be found; yet, 
strange to say, recruits fresh from’ England are more 
frequently sent there than to any other place, with- 
out regarding, as it would appear, the loss to the 
East India Company, both pecuniary and otherwise, 
which is inevitably the result. Apart from these 
considerations, from the river it is strikingly beau- 
tiful, and there are few who would not admire its 
elegant esplanade, and the extensive square or 
parade ground formed by its barracks; at the same 
time sighing; perhaps, to perceive, by the numerous 
monuments peering from the walls of its burial 
ground, the mortality to which its inhabitants must 
have been subject. There were quartered at the 
station, a regiment of Native Infantry, a detachment 
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and 49th regiments, besides civilians, and medical © 
men. Among the extra population at this moment 
may be counted, the wives and children of the men 
belonging to the Queen’s Corps, just named, they 
being on service in China. Berhampore has always 
been noted for its ivory and silk manufactures, but 
the specimens generally brought for the inspection of 
parties travelling past the station, will give them no 
favorable impression of the excellence of the work- 
manship in either. : 

Scarcely divided from it, is Cossimbazar, but a 
few years back unrivalled for the extensive business 
carried on in silk; this is now all but at an end, as, 
in consequence of the extinction of the East India 
Company’s trading charter, their factories, here and 
elsewhere,- have been abolished or sold. The 
country about Cossimbazar is said to be, for the 
growth of silk, next in importance to China itself. 

Contiguous again to it, is Moorshedabad, ‘the 
capital of the district of the same name, and the 
metropolis of Bengal until it paled before the rising 
glory of Calcutta. It has always been, and still is, 
extremely populous, the houses extending many miles 
along the river’s margin ; few of them, however, merit 
notice, and even the mosques and temples are infe- 
rior to those of most other cities of equal magnitude. 
It is the residence of the Nawaub. The present 
possessor of the title, Cowar Krishnath Roy, is a 
young prince who bids fair not only to outshine his 
ancestors in every thing for which they were justly 
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celebrated, but to be conspicuous even among his 
European contemporaries; though scarcely yet of 
age, the refined taste he has evinced, as the result of 
his English education, combined with his enormous. 
wealth, tends to make him not only an object of in- 
terest to the immense number of his countrymen 
who look up to him, but equally an ornament and 
“ acquisition to society at large. A splendid palace 
has lately been erected for him under the auspices of 
the Government, and the superintendence of its chief 
engineer, Colonel Mc. Leod. It has been pronounced 
by a competent judge, to be the most chaste, elegant, 
and magnificent building erected by the British, since 
their occupation of the country. Of this the English 
public will speedily have an opportunity of forming 
a judgment, as a very accurate model has been taken 
of it, and is now on its way honie. Its immensity 
will perhaps be the first point that strikes the. be- 
holders. It is called the Hina Mahal, and is intended 
as a substitute for the Lall Bhaug, the old brick- 
built residence of the ancestors of the present prince, 
and which certainly but ill corresponds with the wealth 
and station of their successor. A fine view of the 
palace is obtained from the river, and those who 
profess a knowledge of such matters, say, that its 
proximity thereto makes it highly probable that, 
in the course of a few years, the insidious flood will 
wash it away altogether. In the grounds between it 
and the stream, is a perfect gem, in the shape of a 
small mosque, or, Kiosk, upon which the eye will 
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rest with more prolonged admiration, than on its 
massive neighbour. The Nawaub is partial to 
aquatic sports, and has many boats opposite to his 
palace; most of them are of great length, and built 
on the model of those of the Burmese, being pro- 
pelled by a numerous crew, with short paddles, and 
capable of-moving with extreme velocity. 

August 18th.—At eleven passed Jungypore, for- 
merly oneof the Company’s principal silk factories, the 
extensive nature of the business at which is still 
evident, from the numerous existing buildings, and 
the great space of ground they occupy; a portion 
of the trade is now carried on by private speculators. 
This is a station for the collection of river tolls, pro- 
ducing to the Government a considerable revenue. 
In this vicinity, a glimpse is just caught of the blue 
outline of the Rajmahal Hills, a great relief to the’ 
eye, after the univérsal flat through which we have 
been progressing for the last six days, the scenery 
around being also unusally interesting, and pre- 
senting some magnificent specimens of the Pepul 
tree. Beyond this, the country is much flooded, 
and the sight of the natives, traversing apparently 
extensive lakes, the water scarcely reaching to 
their. knees, is not a little ludicrous. Beyond 
Sootee, two hundred and ten miles, the country 
again becomes flat, and the river is studded with 
verdant islets, thronged as usual with water-fowl. 
"An hour before anchoring, we emerged from the 
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No one, who has not seen an Indian river at both 
seasons, can form a conception of the difference they 
exhibit during the freshes (or the flow of melted 
snow from the hills, combined with the periodical 
rains), and at.other periods. That which is now 
a broad noble stream, rushing with a rapidity un- 
known in ‘many other countries, becomes, when 
the inundations have ceased, hardly worthy of a 
more lofty title than that of rivulet, and incapable of 
affording free passage to vessels of a greater draught, 
than a few inches. Opinions are divided as to the 
most agreeable time of the year for making a voyage 
on the river; but, apart from the consideration of 
time, it must strike most people that it is this. 

In order to avoid the strength of the current, 
generally most: powerful in the centre, we, when- 
“ever it is possible, go in shores and, as it has been 
our fortune, when there has been an agreeable 
side, to have the option of taking it, instead of the 
other, we have been thus tolerably close to all that 
was worth seeing. In descending the river at this 
season, though the passage is extremely rapid, the 
middle of the stream is usually kept, and the view 
of the country on either side. is very indistinct. In 
the dry season, the mouth of the Bhauguretty is 
altogether closed, and the steamers go by the Sunder- 
bunds, losing the sight of Barrackpore, Berhampore, 
Moorshedabad, and indeed every other place on the 
route until the Ganges is entered; this loss is ill 
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-whith “aliost alone form the scenery by way of the 
Sunderbunds, besides which it is nearly one hundred 
and. eighty miles further than by the direct river, 
and so saving but little, if any, time. Again, when 
the Ganges is attained, the bed is so low, that on 
each side the eye is greeted by nothing but high - 
banks of sand and mud, shutting out almost every 
view of the country, whereas, should there be any 
wind, the voyager is enveloped in clouds of dust, 
and upon descending to his cabin for protection, 
finds the thermometer. probably ranging between 
95° and 110°. 

. August 19th.—The current so strong, that, for two 
hours we made no way whatever, the steamer breaking 
her tiller into the bargain; anchored three hours while 
it was repaired. Obliged to go im shore and obtain 
the assistance of at least fifty natives, who attached 
themselves to ropes, and pulled us round a point, 
against which the stream set with great force. 
Our aids, on this occasion, were the Dhangars or Hill 
Coolies, about whom so much discussion has lately 
taken place in India and England. They were attachés 
of a neighbouring Indigo factory, and certainly a 
most sayage-looking race; they are powerfully 
made, black as negroes, and their hair not very _ 
dissimilar to that of the Sons of Africa. Country, 
to day, marshy and uninteresting. 

August 20th.—At this time probably the river is at 
its height, and though a distressing, it cannot be called 
an uninteresting, scene, to behold one vast lake all 
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around, “and -pass village after village, with huts, 
” corn-ricks, trees, cultivated fields, cattle, and even 
human beings, apparently growing or rising there- 
from. ‘The last are an extraordinary race; for, al- 
though year after year their property thus suffers, 
they continue located in the same spot, and should their 
huts be even washed entirely away, they will in- 
variably rebuild them. The cost of so doing, it 
is true, is, for the best of them, but eight or ten 
rupees; else, by a recurrence of two or three such 
misfortunes, they would be utterly ruined. Such 
is the fixedness of their principle to hope against 
hope, that they will not desert their habitations until 
the last moment, and many will be found sitting on 
their roofs, with the water still rising all around 
them, and their determination to perish with their 
homes has frequently appeared so evident, as to 
compel the magistrate to despatch a police force 
in boats, to convey them out of danger. The women. 
are more remarkable than the men for this extra- 
ordinary love of homé. While a spot remains un- 
covered ‘of these inundated villages, it is the resort 
of snakes and rats in vast numbers, and in a space 
of fifty yards, they will be so congregated. as to 
render the advance of a step almost impossible 
without coming in contact with them. Each village 
has its granaries, the floorings of which are raised 
considerably above the ground; the first care, upon 
the water’s rising, is to remove these stores into 
boats, yet the rapidity of the flood is frequently 
c : 
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so great, that even this cannot be done, and all is 
washed away: thus adding to the distress of the - 
inhabitants. Occurrences like these will not, how- 
ever, cause secessions from the much-loved. spot; 
if they are argued with, the answer will be, their 
fathers lived there and so must they, though probably 
- their long. experience of the fertility of the land, 
after the floods have subsided, may account for this 
obstinacy as much as their adherence to ancient 
customs. 

The changes caused on the: face of the country 
by the. inundations, are incessant, and indigo plan- 
ters and others, whose property lies upon the banks 
of the river, are frequently great sufferers; the case 
not being very uncommon of an individual when 
going over his lands at sunrise, finding what he had 
at sunset left valuable cultivated fields, nought but 
one sheet of water. Another party again may, in 
the course of a few weeks, find a considerable addi- 
tion to his estate, by the throwing up of a chur, 
or sand-bank, the material of: which may have been 
carried from the grounds of some less fortunate 
neighbour; or by the sudden retiring of the river 
from a large space which had for some time pre- 
viously been its bed. The constant, though gradual, 
washing away of high banks, is almost too com- 
mon to be noticed, though many lives have fallen 
sacrifices to the suddenness of its occurrence. 

+ It seems almost absurd: to call by the humble name 
of Nullah. the broad exnanses of water over which wa 
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constantly make our way, and yet that is in reality 
almost too important an appellation, since in six or 
seven weeks from this time, many, now considerably 
more than-a mile in breadth, will have become so 
petty that, a boy will easily jump across them, while 
the beds of others will be perfectly dry. The fall, when 
it once commences, is so rapid, that boats anchored 
at night in ten or more feet water, will occasionally 
in the morning be high and dry,,and so have to 
remain, until the freshes of the next, season relieve 
them. ‘ 

At three, anchored off Rajmahal, and haying to-take 
in coal, remained for the night; the passengers 
availed themselves of this stoppage to go ashore, 
some to shoot, and others to examine the ruins of 
the Palace, though the space for sport was somewhat 
circumscribed by the waters being.out in every direc- 
tion a quarter of a mile from the village. 

The ruins in question would seem to indicate the 
existence in past times of an immense structure, ex- 
tending little less than a mile along the river, and 
according to tradition, much more. The palace was 
built in the year 1630, by a brother of the Mogul 
Emperor Aurungzebe, named Sultan Soojah. The 
part in best preservation, is a vaulted chamber, im- 
mediately overhanging the river, and opening to. 
it by three arches, supported by pillars, all of black 
slate-like marble, corresponding with three similar 
arches of the same material on the land side. On . 
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likewise opening to the river, and approached by 
single arches. The inspection of the other ruins of 
Mosques, gateways, terraces, and court-yards, would 
employ every moment of the traveller’s time, while 
on the Calcutta side, are the remains of a most 
extensive caravanserai, a conspicuous and exceed- 
ingly picturesque object from the river. A great 
portion of the black marble, once so plentiful, 
has been carried away to adorn other buildings; the 
hall of Government House in Calcutta is paved with 
it, and the Nawaub’s Palace at Moorshedabad, is 
equally indebted thereto. 

There are no European residents at Rajmahal; 
the native population is very numerous, but neither 
their bazaars nor habitations are worthy of commen- 
dation. It was once the capital of Bengal, at a time 
when any place was dignified-with the title of metro- 
polis, at the caprice of the de facto ruler of the 
country, and even so recently as our own time, it 
‘was deemed an important military station. 

Tigers, hogs, wild deer and other. game, abound 
in the vicinity, while the ruins are overrun with 
snakes. é 

The scenery of to-day was varied and agreeable; the 
tamest Indian landscape cannot well be otherwise in- 
deed, when backed by such hills as those of: Rajma- 
hal, covered. with verdure, as they are, to their 
very summits, although that. verdure may be but a 
jungle. 

August 2\st-—Atone, bythe aid ofa strong favora- 
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ble breeze, rounded, without the usual difficulties, the 
bluff point of Sickreegullee (the dangerous pass), 
eighteen miles from Rajmahal; on the eminence 
above which, according to Bishop Heber, are the re- 
mains of a Mahommedan saint, one of the conquerors 
of Bengal. The stream makes round this point with 
considerable velocity; it is the termination of a 
spur from the: Rajmahal- hills. Very heavy gusts 
of wind are occasionally experienced in the neigh- 
bourhood, steamers even at times being obliged to 
remain two or-three days at anchor. The breadth 
of the river at this spot is at. least five miles. In 
the height of the rains it is no easy matter to define 
the actual width of the bed of the Ganges, since the 
country is so entirely flooded, that it has the ap- 
pearance of an extensive lake rather than of a river, 
and the eye constantly embraces an -expanse of 
water of from eight to twelve miles from side to 
side. Before reaching Sickreegullee, the Mootee 
Jurna waterfall appears; it is, comparatively speak- 
ing, now but insignificant, though it must, from its 
bed, have been formerly very fine. 

Properly speaking, the Rajmahal hills terminate 
at this point, and a new range, called the Terya- 
gullee; commences ; but. the division is not percep- 
tible, and they are both more generally known by the 
former appellation; in height they do not exceed 
five or six hundred feet. The tiger and wild hog 
abound in them, while the rhinoceros is occasionally 
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variety. The domestic buffalo is every where com- 
mon. The partiality of these animals for water is 
very great, and they will remain for hours together 
at the edge of the. river, the upper part of their 
heads alone exposed above the. surface. They are 
used by Indigo Planters and others for beasts of 
draught, but the cow is most prized, as the natives 
derive a large revenue from the milk, whence their 
ghee is produced: their average value is twenty 
rupees. Droves of them are constantly met with 
crossing the river, seldom with more. than a single 
driver to a dozen, who attaches himself to the last 
of his detachment, supported by the tail, or some- 
times perched on the back, and by voice and gesture 
urging them over. 

At Peerpointee, where we anchored for the night, 
are some picturesque ruins, byt, as usual in India, 
almost hidden by the luxuriance of the foliage. This 
place takes its name, (says Bishop Heber,) from a 
Mussulmaun Saint, there buried. Country, to-day, 
for the most part, flooded and uncultivated, with very 
high jungle. 

August 22nd.—Beyond Peerpointee, the Koosee 
. River empties itself into the Ganges. At nine, 
"reached Puttur Ghatta, a particularly pleasing hillock. 
"On its face, in the midst of abundant vegetation, is 
a small temple dedicated to the goddess Siva, with 
two or three humble residences for her priests. 
Below them is the entrance to some caves, which are 
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fabulous of thé wonders attributed to them. Between 
this and Colgong; a distance of six miles, the scenery, 
comprising hill and dale in every variety, may really 
be called beautiful, and it is no misapplication of the 
term thus to use it. The Rhine cannot, along its 
whole course, boast of more picturesque objects than 
the three verdant rocks rising from the bed of the 
river at Colgong ; they have, however, been too often 
described, and have been too favorite subjects of 
the artist’s pencil, to need any but this allusion to 
them.: Among the trees and shrubs, some Hindod 
devotees have built their huts, and the interstices of 
the stone are the habitual resort of pigeon and water 
fowl. In this neighbourhood are hidden rocks, and 
the river is dangerous in other respects, requiring 
much caution from navigators. Few travellers will fail 
to notice the carelessness which many Indigo planters, 
and other Mofussulites, evince as to the exterior ap+ 
pearance of their mansions ; the wantof a coat of paint, 
or whitewash, giving them a ruined appearance. A 
house thus circumstanced, was all that destroyed the 
tout ensemble of beauty which the scene, a short 
distance from the Colgong rocks, presented to the 
view. Anchored 2 few miles from Bhaugulpore, 
August 23rd—Reached Bhaugulpore at ten, and 
remained some hours. An-idea of the extent of the 
Ganges may be formed by simply stating, that here, 
though six hundred miles from the sea, it is, during 
the rains, scarcely less than eight miles in breadth. 
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hampore for its silk: manufactures ; also for Baftah, 
and Tusser; the former a coarse linen, used for linings, 
the latter, a light brown silk of a common descrip- 
tion, which has of late years all but supemeded 
plaister and whitewash for the larger kind of pun- 
kahs. Colonel Franklin ingeniously supposed the 
ancient Palibothra to be in this neighbourhood. 
There is a mortument here. to Mr. Cleveland, a phi- 
lanthropic servant of the East India Company, who 
died in 1784, which is well worth visiting ; not on 
account of any architectural beauties of which it can 
boast, but from respect to his memory, and in ac: 
knowledgment of the eminent services he rendered 
to his adopted country. He did much to introduce 
civilization among the wild residents of the. Rajmahal 
hills, and to abate the feuds which. existed between 
them and the lowlanders. His memory is still 
revered, and his tomb honoured, by the descendants 
of both parties. Mr. Cleveland was the founder of 
the present corps of Hill Rangers. There ismorethan 
one curiously peaked hill here ; Mandar, for instance, 
which is a place of Hindoo pilgrimage. The opium 
gholah is a conspicuous object from a distance. 
August 24th—At nine, passed the lofty point of 
Jungheera; on the summit is a remarkable Mussul- 
maun tomb, beneath which, according to the popular 
impression, there is a large treasure buried. The 
local authorities have, it is said, on more than one oc- 
casion, signified their intention to test the truth of this 
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such sacrilege, and their representations to govern- 
ment having been successful, the disturbance has 
been hitherto forbidden, and the matter remains a 
mystery. But who can doubt that superstition will 
ultimately succumb to curiosity and avarice? Close 
to the point in question, but detached from the main- 
land, is the Faqueer’s rock, somewhat larger. than 
those of Colgong, but in other respects similar to 
them: On this rock is a temple, the materials of which 
are glaringly white ; it is surmounted by a small spire. 
Below resides the presiding divinity of the stream, in 
the person of a Faqucer, an unusually disgusting spe- 
cimen of his universally disgusting class. This 
man levies a toll upon every native going up or 
down the river, few of this superstitious race being 
able to divest themselves of their fears of wreck or 
other calamities, with which they are threatened in 
case his demands are not complied with. His riches 
are calculated at above a million sterling, and besides 
much land, he possesses, it is said, at least one hundred 
thousand buffaloes. What truth there is in these 
reports it is quite impossible to say. 

There were signs to-day of a fall of the river, 
many churs and sand-banks making their appearance ; 
should this continue, we must cease availing ourselves 
of the short cuts through nullahs, which we now do 
whenever practicable. 

At Sooltangunge, a mile from Jungheera, is an 
Indigo factory. The house is situated on the face 
of the hill; extending-in front, are English park- 
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like grounds, the works being all but hidden in the 
valley beneath. Beyond, the Kurruckpore hills ap- 
pear ; they are perhaps three hundred feet higher than 
those of Rajmahal and Teryagullee ; but, like them, 
‘are shoots from the Beerbhoom range to the westward. 

Reached Monghyr at three. It is a beautifully 
situated town. At the entrance is a crowded burial- 
ground, many of the monuments in which are tall 
and elegant. The remains of the once important fort 
border the river ; many portions are still in good condi- 
tion. About the neighbourhood, are scattered various 
fine-looking houses, each’ in its own grounds; and 
there is one on an eminence, belonging to the chief 
civilian of the place, which for size, regularity of 
architecture, and picturesque situation, can scarcely 
be' matched in Bengal. Monghyr is a station for 
invalids, and its‘salubrity is highly estimated. The 
East India Company formerly allotted a certain 
portion of land in the neighbourhood as a bonus 
to each invalid soldier. In course of time, these 
grants amounted in the aggregate to a large territory, 
and being principally at the base of the Kurruck- 
pore hills, comprised some of the finest land in 
the Province. The revenue suffering considerably, 
the injudiciousness of the measure became obvious, 
and it-was abandoned ; the soldiers being pensioned 
instead. “The town is famous for tailors and gar- 
deners ; its manufactures, indeed, are altogether of 
a very miscellaneous character; including furniture 
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but cheap; pistols, guns, and rifles; the latter vary- 
ing from twenty to thirty rupees each, more suited, 
perhaps, for show than use; fans, table-mats, straw 
hats, and bonnets ; necklaces and bracelets made of a 
black wood, exactly similar to jet, &c., &. Crowds 
of vendors of all these articles thronged the steamer 
during the two hours of her stay. The new mode of 
navigation has done no little injury to Monghyr and 
other towns, by allowing the numerous passengers 
taken up and -down the river, so little time to 
stop and make. purchases. In the good old budge- 
row and pinnace times, no person ever spent less 
than an entire day at Monghyr, and many other 
places on the route upwards; and a considerable 
expenditure of rupees was generally the consequence. 
The promontory, on which Monghyr stands, forms a 
species of harbour, and a refuge for boats against 
the violence of the current outside. 

Distant five or six miles from Monghyr are the © 
celebrated springs of Seetacoond; there are thrée in 
close proximity, but with these remarkable varia- 
tions, that one ‘is hot, another cold, and the third 
chalybeate. The temperature of the hot spring 
ranges between 90° and 136° at different times and 
seasons. The water is much prized for its purity, 
especially for sea-voyages, and large quantities are 
sent to Calcutta for passengers homeward-bound, as 
well as for some residents, who will drink no other. 
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August 25th.—At eleven, passed Soorajgurra, a large 
native village, with several muths or temples. In- 
teresting scenery before and subsequently. For 
many miles, a strip of land, on.which is the post road 
from Monghyr to Patna, separates the main river 
from a very extensive nullah, running parallel 
therewith ; beyond that are two ranges of the 
Kurruckpore hills, of different elevations; the 
country highly cultivated, and soil particularly rich. 
The villages in this neighbourhood do not seem to 
have suffered much from inundation; they appear 
populous, and the inhabitants happy. 

Anchored eighteen miles beyond, at Deriapore, 
another large village. Between it and Soorajgurra, a 
few years ago,a heavy squall of wind overtook a fleet 
of the East India Company’s opium boats, when 
twenty were entirely lost, the value of the cargo in 
each being estimated atten thousand pounds. 

This part of the country is noted for the great 
quantity of grain it produces; the fields are now 
covered with the tall and graceful maize, each having 

* its sentinels perched on their bamboo watch-towers, 
who, with the free use of. slings and stones, ac- 
companied by unceasing vociferations, effectually 
frighten away the birds. The castor, teel, and 

. other oil seeds, are also freely cultivated; the castor 
seed, growing indeed no where else but here and 
at Bhaugulpore. The Ghauts are crowded with 
boats, amply testifying the thriving trade car- 
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August 26th.—Several small villages succeed Deria- 
pore, well raised from the river; but the huts and 
their inhabitants are exceedingly dirty. Some un- 
usually large trees, including the wide-spreading 
banyan, grow on the river’s bank, much of their 
lower stems being immersed in the flood. In this 
vicinity scarcely a hamlet does not possess its native 
school, the noisy mode of teaching adopted in them 
being not a little remarkable. 

At noon, reached Bar, passing, at its outakirta, the 
ruins of a large caravanserai, a portion of the brick 
walls alone standing. 

Bar presents no very prepossessing appearance 
from the river; no Europeans reside there; a brisk 
trade is carried on among the natives, and both 
houses and inhabitants seem very numerous. While 
the steamer was taking in fuel, a host of tumblers, 
jugglers, singers, and other itinerant mendicants per- 
formed a variety of fantastic -tricks for our amuse- 
ment and their own profit. Bar, and indeed the 
Province of Behar generally, is especially celebrated 
for beggars, who form a distinct class of inhabitants, 
and are found to be of much greater annoyance to 
land travellers, than they are to those by water. The 
current was so extremely violent round the bluff 
point on which Bar is situated, as not to be stemmed 
even by the powers of steam, and recourse was once 
more had to additional assistance from one hundred 
natives, not, however, until the vessel had bumped 
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dar, disturbing him from his afternoon’s siesta, and 
not a little terrifying the ladies of his Zenana. 
August 27th.—Between Phoolbarrea and Futwa, the 
latter of which was passed shortly after noon, are 
the remains of an extensive saltpetre manufactory ; 
upon its becoming an unsuccessful speculation, the 
proprietor terminated at the same time his earthly and 
commercial career, and no one has since embarked in 
it. The table linen procurable at Futwa, is remark- 
able for its cheapness and good quality. Immediately 
beyond Futwa the River Pompon flows into the Gan- 
ges, being crossed a quarter of a mile before the 
confluence, by what was originally a very substantial 
stone bridge, though.now somewhat out of repair. 
In less than a couple of hours, the outskirts of 
Patna commence, and, with the city itself, extend 
along the river a distance little less than eight miles. 
Mosques and temples of every size and description 
seem to abound ; there is, indeed, scarcely a point 
jutting into the river, between it and Bar, that does 
not possess a small open pagoda, with light and elegant 
columns supporting a cupola. Great pains are taken, 
by driving piles of wood, and by other means, "to pro- 
tect them from the incursions of the river ; the efforts 
must, notwithstanding, ultimately prove futile. How- 
ever much the appearance of the suburbs may impress 
the river traveller with an idea of the magnitude 
of the city and the extent of its population, its im- 
portance in point of wealth will not be equally 
apparent ; for nearly two miles, the huts, though 
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closely packed together, are scarcely superior to 
those of the inundated villages lately passed. In 
that large space, a brick-built building, as some 
change to so sad a monotony, is very rare, some 
extensive gardens, and the ruins of a palace, being 
the only relief to the eye. To these succeed a few 
houses, generally enclosed within high walls, belong- 
ing to rich natives, and the opium granary and cutch- 
erry; after which, this want of variety, and the former 
symptoms of inferiority, can no longer be complained 
of, At Patna,a most conspicuous object is a building in 
the form of a bee-hive, above a hundred feet in height, 
and with walls twenty feet in thickness at the base; a 
staircase is carried outside to the summit, which the 
present Earl of Munster on one occasion ascended 
on horseback. It was erected about fifty years ago, 
and was intended as one of a succession of immense 
corn granaries, to provide against famine or scarcity. 
Many causes co-operated to make this first attempt 
the last ; one of them was the fact, that, large as the 
building was, it would not contain a week’s consump- 
tion of grain for so immense a province as that in 
which it is situated; another, the liability of the 
contents to ferment and blow it up, notwithstanding 
its massiveness ; and, finally, the door from which the 
grain was to issue, being made to open inside instead 
of out: the place has smce been used for various 
other purposes. 
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river, has already been incidentally alluded to; and 
the subject cannot but be again noticed, while 
writing of a city, at which it has not been unusual, 
in times of deadly sickness, so to dispose of as many 
as four hundred in a single day. No Hindoo, who 
can afford to pay for sufficient wood to burn his 
relative, will omit doing so; the poverty of the great 
bulk of the inhabitants may consequently be con- 
ceived from the foregoing fact; indeed, it is not 
unusual to meet half-burnt bodies floating down 
the stream, arising from an original miscalculation 
as to the quantity of fuel which the funds possessed 
would procure, and which were consequently ex- 
pended before the obsequies were completed. No- 
one can be on the Bengal rivers a single hour without 
meeting these nauseous objects, of every variety of 
colour, and in all stages of decomposition. 

Patna is the principal opium station in the country, 
and is a grand emporium for rice,'table lmen, wax 
candles, and—singing girls. ~ 

Succeeding, and indeed not separated from it, is 
Bankipore, where the large body of civil servants, 
whose duties render a residence here necessary, 
have their bungalows. These are for the most part 
pleasantly placed a few hundred feet inland, with 
neatly laid out grounds, reaching to the river’s edge. 

Facing Patna are many marshy islands and shifting 
sand-banks, while on the opposite side is Hadjeepore, 
famous for its fairs and races; the present Course has 
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predecessor having been washed away by the River 
Gunduck, which here flows into the Ganges, but 
leaving the bungalow, occupied as the stand, un- 
touched. This has since been made over tosome mem- 
bers of the Moravian mission, who superintend the 
manufactory of shoes init, on a large scale. The cur- 
rent is generally too strong at Patna to allow of the 
steamer remaining to deliver her freight, which is 
consequently carried on to, and despatched from, 
the neighbouring military station-ef Dinapore. Be- 
tween the two, we came to anchor for the night. 

August 28th.—Two or three miles from Dinapore 
is Deegah, the locality of most of the bungalows 
belonging to Europeans, not by duty compelled to 
reside in cantonments;.this, in conjunction with 
Bankipore, almost connects Patna and Dinapore, 
though the extremities of the two stations cannot be 
far from twenty miles apart. 

There are few who have been in India to whom the 
name of Deegah is not familiar, as the site of what was 
once perhaps the most splendid -farming establishment 
in the world. Ten years ago, under the late pro- 
prietor, Mr. Havell, the extent of its business was 
enormous ; it was one of the lions of the country, and 
every thing that came from it was renowned. It 
now exhibits but 2 melancholy skeleton of its former 
importance, though still sufficiently considerable to 
be worthy of a visit. 

As at Patna there are no military, so at Dinapore 
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station, being seldom without a Queen’s corps, and 
three or four Regiments of Native Infantry, besides 
artillery. The cantonments are therefore necessa- 
vily large, and generally esteemed good, the. area of 
the square formed by the barracks and lines of the 
royal troops is very extensive and handsome; while 
the Native lines are equally respectable. Like 
Monghyr, Dinapore possesses a small harbour, formed 
by a creek of the main river, and exhibits great life 
and animation. It is as celebrated as Patna for table- 
linen, and noted beyond all other places in India for 
its capital leather, of which .a vast quantity is used. 
A pair of Wellington boots, little inferior in appear- 
ance to those made in London at ten times the cost, 
can be here purchased for tao rupees; and shoes and 
slippers in the same proportion. It must be confessed, 
however, that they aré only fit for the country, where 
walking is not a usual exercise; were they so ap- 
plied, especially in wet ene they would hardly 
last a week. 

Beyond Dinapore are other bungalows similar to 
those of Deegah. Eleven miles further, the im- 
portant river Sone flows into the Ganges. At their 
junction is Moneah, famous for the splendid mau- 
soleum of Merkdoon Shah Dowlah, a fine speci- 
men of Mogul architecture; in the vicinity also are 
some very interesting Hindoo ruins; but none of 
these can be recognised from the river, and an espe- 
cial stoppage must be made if they are to be inspected. 

At night, anchored off Chuprah, the approach to 
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which is highly picturesque ; houses, huts, and abun- 
dant foliage, being for some miles indiscriminately 
mingled, and the banks being altogether higher than 
any yet met with. The situation of Chuprah is 
in every respect agreeable. It is the capital of 
the district of Sarun, and the first place of any note 
situated on. the left bank of the river. During the 
dry season, boats do not approach it by some miles. 

August 29th.—The bluff point of Revelgunge, is 
between four and five miles from Chuprah, near which 
the waters of the Ganges are increased by their 
union with those of the Dewah or Gograh river. 
At this spot, the former puts on the appearance 
of a perfect sea. ; 

Revelgunge now has no European residents, the 
Invalid Pensioners formerly dwelling there having 
left. Of several mosques and temples, two or three 
are apparently worthy of inspection. It is a famous 
boat-building place, second perhaps to few in India; 
the shore being covered for two miles with the 
materials for their construction. 

The native or country boats are well deserving of a 
passing remark. Their heads and sterns rise almost 
invariably far out of the water, and the rudders of 
the large ones are of an immense size, and always of a 
triangular form ; they are well adapted for the parti- 
cular navigation to which they are devoted, and 
people, learned in these matters, say that European 
builders might occasionally take a hint from these 
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a great variety of names, as often from the places at 
which they are built, as any other cause, the principle 
of their formation scarcely varying. They are further 
designated according to the number of maunds they 
carry, and generally range between one hundred and 
twenty-four hundred. A nautical maund is equal to 
about seventy-five English pounds, and thirty maunds 
go to the ton; thus a hundred maund boat is equal to 
three tons and a third, and 60 on. . The complement of 
men is three to every two hundred maunds. With a fair 
wind, they sail well; easily beating the steamer, and 
when it fails, they are tracked along shore by the crew, 
against the current, or drop down with it. Each carries 
three sails on its single mast, the general tattered con- 
dition of which excites no little wonder in, all who for 
the first time see them, conbined with astonishment 
how it is possible they hold the wind, or.get along at 
all. The principal sail is of extraordinary size, and 
its being so mere a web is perhaps well ordained, as 
otherwise a breeze of more than ordinary strength 
would carry the vessel under water. It is evident that 
the budgerow form of boats, of which the foregoing is 
# description, is more adapted for river purposes than 
the pinnace; the latter being now rarely built, and 
fast falling into total disuse. Their hire may be cal- 
culated at three rupees per hundred maunds per 
mensem, and that of the men from five to six each in 
addition. Putting value and size out of the question, 
the lordly Thames bears not on its bosom a greater 
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Alligators (especially the Guryal) are very plen- 
tiful, but the sand-banks on which they delight to 
bask being now covered, they are rarely seen. The 
river is however thronged with monsters of a yet more 
terrific species,—the river Thug; differing in no way 
from his brother of the land, but in the scene of his 
operations. Through the energetic and laudable efforts 
of government, the bloody deeds of this race of men 
become each succeeding year more rare; yet they 
are very far even now from being at an end, and 
no one who moves about-in India can fail to hear 
repeated instances of crimes that make the blood run 
cold. The books published on this subject do not 
contain a hundredth part of the dreadful cases that 
have been within these few years brought to light. 

The river abounds with turtle of a large size. 
That useful bird, the Adjutant, has not yet dis- 
appeared, and several varieties of the Stork species 
are at all times to be seen. Scarcely a native of 
these parts, arrived at man’s estate, but walks with 
a thick bamboo pole a foot longer than himself, 
as his protecting companion; the extremity being 
covered with brass or some other metal, and gene- 
rally heavily loaded, makes it a most formidable 
weapon in the hands of a strong man. Anchored 
near the village of Boujpore. 

August 30th—At nine, passed the i aaa of 
Bhulea beyond which the Surgoo river flows into 
the Ganges; and at two, off Buxar. The stream is 
here particularly confined, more so indeed than at 
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any other place between it and the sea, yet the 
current was of less than average strength. 

Buxar is the site of “a celebrated victory gained 
im October, 1764, by the British forces under Major 
(afterwards Sir Hector’) Munro, over the united armies 
of Shuja ood Dowlah and Cossim Khan.” Consider- 
ing that it is one’ of thé Government Stud stations, 
where all the horses used by the cavalry and artillery 
are bred and reared, it is a dull and lifeless place. 
The stables, as well here as at Kurruntadee on the 
opposite shore, are extensive ; but the bungalows are 
by no means spacious or handsome. The banks of 
the river are high, and the scenery interesting. 
Buxar is a station for invalids, besides whom there ~ 
are no European inhabitants, except those appertain- 
ing to the Stud. The former garrison the fortress, 
the Commandant of which also belongs to the in- 
valid establishment. In it are various mosques, 
some adorned with numerous minarets. 

Beyond Buxar are two or three ruined forts, and 
then the village of Chounsah, and the junction of the 
little Kurumnasa with the main river. Anchored 
for the night at Beerpore. 

The Babul is certainly one of the most beautiful 
trees in India; the uniform sinuosities of its trunk, 
the fairy elegance of its branches, its black stem, 
in contrast with the intense green of its foliage, 
fully justify this title. It is in great abundance ; 
next to it in beauty is perhaps the Tamarind, 
their leaves at a distance being not dissimilar. 
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The. banks of the river present hardly any other 
cultivation than maize, varied occasionally by patches 
of sugar cane. 

August 31st—After passing Mahmoodabad and 
Ghospore, at each of which are extensive Indigo 
factories, Ghazepore is-attained,—the Gulistan or 
rose-garden of India. The bungalows of the Euro-- 
pean residents, and huts of the natives, are here 
much more intermingled than at any other place which 
has been passed. At the commencement are several 
temples, some of them actually owned by Faqueers, 
and beneath them, in the open verandahs, numbers 
of these hideous fanatics may be seen, squatting, or 
sleeping, in all their naked deformity. But the 
most conspicuous object, on approaching Ghazepore, 
is Cossim Ali Khan’s palace. “It is,” says Bishop 
Heber, “the most airy and best contrived, so far as 
can be perceived from its outward appearance, of 
any of the Eastern buildings which I have seen. Its 
verandahs are really magnificent, but its desolation 
is so recent that it is very far from being a pleasing 
object, on approaching: near enough to perceive 
its decay. It might still at no great expense be 
made one of the handsomest and best situated houses 
in India.” The picture here given of its desolation 
is somewhat overcharged, if one may judge from its 
present appearance. Massive stone walls, abruptly 
rise from the river to support the structure, and above 
a spacious terrace, defended by jutting bastions, is an 
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angle, adorned with light and elegant columns, sup- 
porting arches beneath the roof. 

Ghazepore is by no means so populous in 
proportion as Patna, though presuming upon what 
is seen of it from the river, it must be at least half 
the size of the other city. It is a military as well 
as civil station, and a Queen’s corps is usually 
quartered there. It also contains a branch of the 
stud department. ‘The native houses here begin 
to assume a very respectable appearance, being 
mostly built of a species of Portland stone, of a 
‘red tinge, which, from the contiguity of Ghazepore 
to Chunar, where it is found and by which name itis 
known, can be obtained at comparatively little cost. 
Ghazepore is celebrated for its rose-water. It. is 
difficult to quote prices for this article, so much 
depending upon quality, and the purchaser being 
liable to deception in many ways. The dealers, 
who bring it on board the vessel, vary in their 
demands for it, from tkree to twenty rupees per 
carboy; when at the latter price, probably it would 
“be no better than at the former. The Chevalier 
de PEtang, a highly respectable resident for nearly 
half a century, lately deceased, prepared what is ge- 
nerally allowed to be the best, at a cost of twenty 
rupees per twelve quart bottles; the carboy, on an 
average, contains only nine. A transaction with 
him therefore ‘might always be considered safe. As 
an opium station, Ghazepore is also of some note, 
and the circumstance.of an extensive range of 
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Godowns having just been built for storing that 
article, is sufficient evidence, if any were want- 
ing, that the government have no idea of giving 
up the immense revenue derived from the manu- 
facture and sale of the drug in question. 

Beyond the cantonments are deposited the remains 
of the great and good Marquess Cornwallis, the monu- 
ment raised to whose memory, scarcely a writer on 
the subject does not but condemn. Bishop Heber is 
particularly severe. “It has been,” he says; “evi- 
dently a very costly building ; its materials are excel- 
jent, being some of the finest freestone I ever saw, 
and it is an imitation of the celebrated Sybil’s temple, 
of large proportions, solid masonry, and raised above 
the ground on a lofty and striking basement. But 
its pillars, instead of beautiful Corinthian, well-fluted, 
are of the meanest Doric. They are built too slender 
for their height, and for the heavy entablature and 
cornice which rest on them. The dome, instead of 
springing from nearly the same level with the roof 
of the surrounding portico, is raised ten feet higher 
on a most ugly and un neaning attic story, and the 
windows (which are quite useless) are the most 
extraordinary embrasures (for they resemble nothing 
else) that ever I saw out of a fortress.” The good 
Bishop further expresses his vexation that so un- 
meaning a building should have been erected, when, 
at-a very little more cost, a very handsome church 
might have been built, and a fine marble monument 
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At two, passed Zimaneah, and anchored between 
Sanowlee and Chochuckpore, six hundred and twenty- 
five miles from Calcutta, the former place being noted 
for an immense banyan tree, the latter fora temple ge- 
nerally crowded with monkeys, and as that animal is 
held sacred by the Hindoos, it may be as well to 
caution the novice not to let the neighbouring in- 
habitants see him shoot them, should his sporting 
inclinations tend that way. 

During an afternoon walk on the banks of the river, 
occasionally obtainable even by steam travellers, the 
pedestrian frequently comes upon objects not to be 
seen from the vessel’s deck; among these, deep 
massive wells, erected by the liberal and beneficent 
of former times, are not uncommon. Scarcely less so 
are the melancholy spectacles of monuments over 
the last resting-places of unfortunate Europeans, 
who, far from the reach of medical assistance, have 
been attacked and carried off by cholera, the country’s 
scourge. Many have thus met: their deaths with 
none but natives near them, and have been indebted 
to the lowest of the low among these, for the ex- 
cavation of a few inches to serve as a grave, scarcely 
preserving from the jackal’s nightly prowlings, per- 
haps, the deeply cherished wife, or the tenderly de- 
voted husband; one day the survivor seeing the loved 
object in health and happiness, and the. next, com- 
pelled, with his or her own. hands, to dig the hole 
which shall for ever cover all that remains of one 
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évery reader acquainted with the customs of India, 
and the prejudices of its inhabitants, will readily 
admit. : 
September lst.—At eight, passed Deochunpore, 
which possesses a quaint well preserved Hindoo 
Temple, and a fiourishing Indigo factory; the latter 
having the somewhat unusual appendage of a hand- 
some flight of stone steps leading from it to the water. 
In an hour and a half, passed Saidpore, which has 
two very lofty and handsome temples, with nume- 
rous gilt-topped pinnacles, and shortly afterwards, a 
small hamlet, called Patna; all the huts in this latter 
place belong to a native Mussulmaun, producing, for 
him, a princely revenue of one or two hundred ru- 
* pees per mensem ; yet, such isthe benefit derived, in 
the opinion of this class of men, from being in the 
service of influential Europeans, that he still serves 
one as Chuprassie, or messenger, his attendance 
being requisite throughout the day and night; and 
his wages being only four rupees per mensem. 
Immediately beyond this, the Goomtee joins the 
Ganges, a river of some importance, as it flows 
past Lucknow, the capital of the Kingdom of 
Oude, and is navigable indeed beyond that city. 
Hence to Benares, there is little worth remarking ; 
the temples which are sprinkled about, and other 
Hindoo sacred structures, being the natural fea- 
tures of such close vicinity to the holy city. Many 
temples and part of the city are distinguished be- 
fore reaching it: but. conspicuous bevond all. are 
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the two lofty elegant minarets, of the celebrated 
Mahommedan Mosque, built, to the great annoyance 
ofthe Brahmins, when the place was conquered by the 
Emperor Aurungzebe ; one of their finest temples being 
destroyed to make room for its unhallowed intrusion. 
It is erected on the most elevated and commanding 
spot in the city, and the view from the summit of 
either minaret is said to be very fine. Its appearance 
must be a constant eye-sore to the Hindoo population, 
and exceeding as it does the Mahommedan in the 
ratio of nearly fifteen to one, it seems strange that 
some emeute has not long ere this taken place, and 
that the former should, at a comparatively recent 
period, have quietly and without remonstrance seen 
the Government restore it to its original state, when 
one of the minarets had fallen, and it was otherwise 
sinking into decay. 

The Brahmins, in addition to their legitimate gains 
from the inhabitants of the place, must make: vast 
additional profit from the many wealthy natives from 
all parts of India, who deem it their duty, to make 
frequent pilgrimages to the shrines at which these 
priests preside. The last notable instance was that of 
the Rajah of Nagpore, who spent, during ashort stay, 
no less than sixty thousand pounds. To the Euro- 
pean community he gave a grand aquatic entertain- 
ment, causing both sides of the river to be closely and 
brilliantly illuminated for miles, “the whole termi- 
nating with a grand display of fire-works.” 

Half an hour after passing thé Burna Nullah, the 
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steamer anchored in face of the road leading to the can- 
tonments, at the commencement of the city itself, with 
high banks, on which were perched houses, frowning 

‘ above, ere long, one would think, to find their level 
in the waters beneath. 

Snake-Charmers are generally among the foremost 
attendants at the stranger’s levee, and should he have 
had no previous opportunity of seeing them and wit- 
nessing their exploits, his astonishment will be ex- 
cited by the approach of men, clothed as it were with 
deadly reptiles; some winding round their necks, 
depending therefrom like ladies’ boas, some round 
their waists like sashes, while from-the folds of their 
turbans, or from their bare bosoms, they will draw the 
venomous scorpion, the death-dealing Cobra, and nu- 
merous others. The exercise of half an hour’s patience 
will, on an occasion like this, enable him also to test 
the truth of the oft-doubted statement that a small 
Boa Constrictor, not ten feet in length, whose mouth 
is not so large as the head of the fowl presented to 
him, will, in less than that time, devour it; for no 
longer period certainly elapses between the first sud- 
den spring and fatal embrace, until no more of the 
prey is seen; the unnatural enlargement of the jaws, 
the contraction and expansion of the muscles, and the 
gradual disappearance of the bird, in fact the entire 
process, can be easily witnessed. 

Children’s toys of ali descriptions are obtainable at 
Benares, exceedingly good and cheap; they possess, 
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though painted in every gaudy color, so pleasing to 
the infant eye, no moisture will eradicate or cause 
it to run. Beautiful pebbles, cut for seals or other , 
ornaments; native paintings of celebrated buildings,” 
individuals, costumes, ceremonies, &c. &c., both on 
ivory and on talc, are here procurable in abundance. 
The stranger must bargain for what he wants, as the 
native dealers always ask two or three times more 
than they are content to take. The population of 
Benares was estimated in 1828, at six hundred 
thousand, exceeding in that respect every other 
place in Hindoostan. Hamilton calculates it to con- 
tain twelve thousand houses of brick and stone, 
and sixteen thousand of mud, nearly a fourth being 
occupied by Brahmins. It abounds with mendi- 
cants. The commerce is considerable. Like most 
native cities, its streets are so’ narrow as to be im- 
passable for wheeled carriages of any description ; 
besides which, they are so exceedingly rough and 
dirty, and so crowded with beggars and sacred bulls, 
as to be difficult for pedestrians to traverse. The 
remains of an observatory of the celebrated Jey 
Singh still exist. Other details of the holy city may 
well be excused, as there is scarcely a book pub- 
lished on India which does not contain them. 

The Cantonments of Secrole are nearly four 
miles distant from the River; the road from thence, 
though in the rainy season bad, is far from unin- 
teresting; passing by many wells, temples, and 
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well separated, but there seems some lack of trees. 
The church is hardly inferior to any in Calcutta, 
and there is a very large theatre, and a good 
‘racket-ground. In’ addition to several . civilians, 
four regiments of Native Infantry, and a company 
of Artillery are generally stationed here. There is 
therefore abundance of society, and the station is 
gay and much liked. From Benares the low range 
of Bindee Hills, near Mirzapore, is visible. ‘ 

September 2nd.—Started at ten. The view of Be- 
nares from the river is unique. In front of it, the 
Ganges forms a bay, the city being of a semicircular 
form ;—the immense mass of houses rising from the 
immediate bank, as well as inland at successive eleva- 
tions, every few yards, with overtopping pinnacles of 
temples, and some few noble trees intermixing among 
them ;—the numerous ghauts, with their apparently 
never-ending flights of steps, and the life and 
bustle among the hundreds bathing in the. water at 
their base, with the high and graceful minarets of 
the mosques, all combined, form a very «striking 
scene. Although Benares stands on the face of an 
eminence sloping towards the water, and many of 
the buildings being consequently seen which would 
be concealed were the ground level, still the gazer 
from the river, bearing in mind the immense length 
of Pata, and beholding, comparatively speaking, 
the small river frontage that Benares presents, would 
not without reason say, that Patna must be the more 
thickly populated: but such is not the fact. There 
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is one Ghaut being built, which for magnificence 
will be unparalleled; the river face alone is more 
than six times as extensive as any other, and it 
superiority in all respects will be proportionate. A 
few feet above the foundation are at present only 
completed, and yet the expenditure has been several 
lacs of rupees. It is to be hoped that nothing will 
prevent the liberal native, who has commenced the 
undertaking, from carrying it through to completion. 
Beyond the thickly populated portion of the city, are a 
few scattered houses, mostly built of Chunar stone and 
surrounded by tastily laid out gardens and grounds. 
The traveller has scarcely gazed sufficiently on 
them, and the fast-fading city, on the one hand, 
before: his attention is called, on the other, to the 
palace of the Rajah of Benares, at Ramnugur, beneath 
which he passes. It is a large, straggling, castel- 
lated building, with terraces, temples, pinnacles, and 
a partly detached seraglio: a portion rising abruptly 
from the water’s edge. An ancestor of the present 
Possessor once determined to build a city at Ram- 
nugur, in exact imitation of an English one; but 
. was dissuaded by his neighbours opposite, the Brah- 
mins, on the plea that the East India Company 
would speedily dispossess him of it. The curious 
in such matters may still see the plan of the streets, 
running at right angles with each other, as intended 
to have been built. His Highness has another 
residence, opposite Mirzapore, but by no means equal 
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also of aquatic sports, and his taste in that way is 
strongly exhibited in the beautiful three-masted 
pinnace, and the long elegant snake-boats, in front 
of the latter palace. 

At two, passed Sultanpore, the station for a regi- 
ment of cavalry; the bungalows of the officers are 
prettily situated, with very few native huts inter- 
mixed with them. 

Four miles beyond, is Chunar, certainly the most 
delightful spot in the entire river. The European 
station is first approached, looking like a collection of 
villas imported from England, each with its twenty 
acres of ground and stone wall surrounding it, and 
with green painted gates; no mud or sand banks 
offend the sight, but a beautiful grassy lawn extends 
to the water’s edge, while all around is amply but 
not superfluously wooded; the low Bindee Hills in 
the rear are covered with heath and brushwood, and 
the pinnacled tower of a neat church peeps from 
among the richest foliage. The houses are built of 
stone, and are principally of two stories, one only has 
three; while the view of an occasional bungalow 
is hardly sufficient to destroy the English aspect 
of the entire scene. Next comes the native portion, 
the tenements in which are more than usually neat 
and substantial; while towards the river is a fine 
sandy beach. The extensive fort is then attained. 
“Tt is,” (says Hamilton) “situated on a free-stone 
rock, several hundred feet high, that riscs abruptly 
from the plain, and advances some distance into 
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the river. The principal defences consist of a single 
stone parapet, with towers built along the margin 
of the precipitous ridge.” It is of native origin, 
and was the scene of many a severe struggle Jong 
before the British had a footing in the country. 
Since falling into their possession, in 1763, they 
have in a measure remodelled and improved it. It 
is now occupied by state prisoners, the latest arrival 
of that class being the noted Hadjee Khan Kakur, 
whose duplicity alone prevented the gallant Major 
Outram from effecting the capture of Dost Mahom- 
med immediately after the fall of Ghuznee and Cabul. 

Beyond this strong and important fortress, and 
on the side of the hill on which it is built, is a 
picturesque and sweetly situated burial-ground ; 
it is full of monuments, many of which are over 
the remains of those British officers, who fell at 
the first unsuccessful attack of the place before its 
final surrender. Chunar is garrisoned by a few 
companies of Artillery, native Invalids, and a de- 
tachment from a native corps. The neighbouring 
scenery is interesting; the banks are high and 
fringed with verdure, while an occasional ravine 
affords glimpses of a highly cultivated country be- 
tween the river and the hills. The tobacco manu- 
factured at Chunar is well known and greatly es- 
teemed. Anchored at Budowlee. 

September 3rd—The Mussulmauns forming the 
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a vacant spot, whether secluded or otherwise, where 
they can turn their faces towards Mecca, and some- 
times standing for a quarter of an hour repeating 
sentences from the Koran in the original. Arabic, a 
language rarely understood by them, with a chant 
little less harmonious than that used in our cathedrals. 
Can it be consistently contended, that prayers such 
as these, accompanied by the beating of breasts, the 
stroking of beards, and the bending of foreheads to 
the earth, will be ineffectual, though addressed with 
much more sincerity: by these poor uneducated beings 
to their false prophet, than those of too many Chris- 
tians, in offering up their supplications ? 

At eleven, reached Mirzapore, remaining three 
hours. Mirzapore dates almost its origin, and cer- 
tainly its flourishing state, to British influence. Its 
population cannot be less than one hundred thousand. 
“Tt is at present,” (says Hamilton,) “one of the 
greatest inland trading towns, and the native inhabi- 
tants are more remarkable for their active industry, 
than in any part of the Company’s dominions out 
of the three capitals.” The country around is 
very beautiful, and ‘the station’ delightfully situated, 
comprising about an equal quantity of bungalows 
and stone erections; more than one of the latter, 
almost coming under the designation of superb 
edifices. The native town is, like Benares, situated 
in a reach, and about half the extent of that city, 
abounding like it in temples and ghauts, (some of 
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always excepting the one now erecting.). It ha 
also its mosques and minarets, miniature repre 
sentations of the other. The banks being high 
and the current beneath them very violent, all boat 
are stationed at the opposite side of the river, whicl 
is hence becoming a populous place. The numbe 
and size of these boats fill one with astonishment 
Both here and at Benares, the sterns of many ar 
so large, as to require two rudders, by the motior 
of which, alone, they are propelled along. Mirza 
pore is noted for its manufacture of superior carpets 
which fetch high prices all over the world. It i 
also the principal mart for cotton, most of tha 
grown in the Upper Provinces being despatchec 
hither. It is a civil and military station, a regimen! 
of Native Infantry being generally quartered there 

Shortly after leaving Mirzapore, the Bindee Hill 
are lost sight of; the country continues varied and 
agreeable; one side of the river is seldom without 
a bank thirty or forty feet in height, and an in. 
undated village is no where to be seen. Vast as is 
the quantity of maize apparently cultivated, it seem: 
to the passer by to be even more so from the want 
of all contrast with any other crops, except occa- 
sionally a field of sugar cane, other grains being 
for the most part sown in October, and reaped 
in March. Between Mirzapore and Allahabad, the 
river is more winding than at any part of the 
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September 4th_—The activity of the Lascars would - 
surprise even the smartest English sailor. To the 
mast of neither the steamer, nor her companion, 
are there any ratlins, yet any of these men will 
be on the top gallant yard as soon as if there 
were. They climb by a single rope, using both 
hands and naked feet. To them, night and day are 
the same, and an accident is rarely heard of. Suc- 
cessively passed Dega at twelve, Lutcheeaghurree at 
three, Sirsah at six, and anchored at Dum Duma. 

Sirsah is a large native village, prettily situated at 
the bend of the river, on the slope of a hill. Se- 
yeral temples peep from among the houses, bearing a 
strong resemblance to the steeples of country churches 
in England. Excepting Sirsah, there is no place 
worthy of notice between Mirzapore and Allahabad. 

September 5th.—At eleven, anchored in the Jumna 
just beyond the fort, passing by that portion of it on 
which last year the river made sad inroads. The 
fort is a conspicuous object for some time before it 
is reached, and not less so the junctions of those two 
important rivers the Ganges and the Jumna, at the 
commanding point of which it is situated, the Ganges 
flowing from the right hand, the Jumna from the left. 
It is with. some difficulty the eye can detect any 
difference in the magnitude of the two streams; 
should it do so, the former will perhaps generally 
be esteemed the most important. In all seasons but 
the height of the rains, the difference in colour is, 
however, very perceptible, the, comparatively speak- 
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ing, clear blue of the Jumna, not mingling effectually 
with the muddy yellow of the Ganges, until some 
time after their union. It is equally difficult to decide 

- which is most beneficial to the community before the 
confluence, for while the Jumna flows by Agra and 
Delhi, the Ganges washes Cawnpore and Futtyghur, 
without reference to the vast districts fertilized by 
both throughout their courses. 

Concluding that the friends of the traveller have 
been duly advised of his approach, and have sent a 
conveyance for him, since there are none to be hired, 
this chapter may be here closed, Allahabad itself 
forming the subject of a succeeding one. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


DAWK TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 


Havine brought the reader to Allahabad, where 
steam voyages at present terminate, though it is con- 
templated ere long to extend them to Agra, it may 
perhaps be allowable to say a few words upon land 
travelling, which in India is of two kinds, viz. march- 
ing, and by dawk, or post ; to the latter, this chapter 
will be devoted, that particular mode being the best 
adapted for all but military men, by whom almost 
‘exclusively indeed is marching used, and then 
rarely unless in the company of experienced com- 
panions, or with their regiments. To such it 
would be as impertinent, as it is unnecessary, to offer 
advice upon details with which, from their earliest 
days of military experience, they will become ac- 
quainted. 

It will surprise any one who has never been in 
India to hear,—and especially so in times like these, 
when such extraordinary celerity is attained in Eng- 
land,—that the rate of travelling by dawk, though the 
most expeditious mode ‘practised, does not, except 
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upon very unusual occasions, exceed four miles in the 
hour ; in the rainy season indeed, more than three can- 
not be accomplished. Yet even this creeping pace is 
rapid compared with the military march, which aver- 
ages twelve miles, and is performed very early in the 
morning so as to terminate before the sun is high 
in the heavens, the remainder of the twenty-four 
hours being devoted to rest. During this time, if the 
dawk traveller does not object to moving by day, and 
it is only during the very hot season that any risk 
is incurred by so doing, he can accomplish between 
seven and eight times that distance. 

Like steam travelling, that by dawk is under go- 
vernment controul, being part and parcel of the post- 
office department. Application must be made to the 
post-master of the district in which the intending tra- 
veller may be residing, who will require three or more 
days’ notice, according to the distance, to give direc- 
tions for bearers being placed upon the road. In. 
such application it should be stated whether one or 
two Mussauljees (torch-bearers) and banghy-burdars 
(luggage-porters) are required ;. if this is. omitted, 
the full set of two of each of these men, besides the 
eight bearers, will be supplied, and if not required, 
prove an unnecessary, and, for any distance, a consi- 
derable expense. The application must also state 
the time of starting, and whence, as well as the 
durations and localities of the halts desired to be 
made on the road. The cost is invariably paid 
before-hand; and throughout Bengal and the N. W. 
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Provinces, is at the rate of eight annas per mile; 
for a full set of twelve men, a deduction of one- 
twelfth being made for every man less than that 
number. A further sum of one-half that amount 
is also levied, under the head of demurrage, which is 
returned to the traveller or his order, upon its being 
ascertained that no delays attributable to him have 
taken place on the road: to one who has no intention 
of returning to the station, or possesses no agent 
there, this rule may be exceedingly inconvenient, 
yet cannot be infringed; a satisfactory arrangement 
may, however, be made by some resident friend 
being willing to stand security, and pay for him, 
should he, by accident or otherwise, render himself 
liable for any demurrage charges. Such is the 
perfection to which the post office authorities have 
brought the system of dawk travelling, that it is 
not presuming too much to rély upon the certainty 
of a party meeting no annoyance, by having to wait 
for his bearers, on the entire route between Cal- 
cutta and Loodianna, a distance exceeding 1100 miles. 

The stages for bearers vary according to ‘cir- 
cumstances, some being much longer than others, 
but, as a fair average, they may be taken at ten 
miles each, and the time occupied about three hours. 
At the end of each stage, it is customary to make a 
douceur of a four or eight-anna piece to the men about 
leaving, according to the discretion of the traveller 
and the manner-in which he has been borne along ; 
distinct requisitions will occasionally be made by 
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individuals of the party, but they should, in every 
instance, be discountenanced. Many rivers and 
streams will have to be crossed in the rainy season, 
‘which are at other times fordable. Ferry boats are 
stationed for this purpose, and although the expense 
of these is included in the mileage the traveller pays, 
asmall gratuity of four or eight annas is generally 
looked for by the boatmen. More than one torch- 
bearer is not only a useless expense, but an, annoy- 
ance of no inconsiderable kind ; nothing can induce 
these men to run elsewhere than at the side of the 
palankeen; the odour of the oil made use of is 
none of the most agreeable, though, while only one 
is entertamed, he can always be kept to leeward, 
whereas, with one on each side, the glare and the 
fragrance combined tend effectually to banish sleep. 
The torch used on these occasions is a short stick, 
bound round with linen rag, upon the extremity of 
which, oil, from a separate flask, is constantly dropped. 
No one who has ever witnessed the process, but 
must be reminded of the Scripture parable of the 
five foolish virgins, “who took their lamps, and 
took no oil with them.” Upon this text, some com- 
mentators (Dr. Collyer among them) have argued 
that the lamps, and the receptacles for oil, were 
connected, or one and the same, and that an in- 
adequate provision of the latter was the cause of the 
lamps being extinguished, upon the arrival of the 
bridegroom being somewhat delayed. The cor- 
rectness of this reading admits of doubt. Every 
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circumstance leads to the belief that the present 
mode of using the torch existed in the most ancient 
times; and as it is very unlikely the lamps would 
have been lighted much before they were required, 
it seems more natural to conclude that the flasks 
were brought away nearly empty, or perhaps for- 
gotten altogether. 

The novice, in dawk travelling will at first find it 
somewhat difficult to reconcile with his ideas of 
humanity thus employing his fellow-creatures; the 
inconvenience and fatigue to which he finds himself 
subjected, during the first twelve hours, will pro- 
bably be secondary considerations, compared with 
the sufferings which, from their groans and excla- 
mations, his bearers are apparently undergoing. 
He will speedily be accustomed to all. With regard 
to the bearers, he has only to reflect that they are 
not slaves, but voluntary agents; that, did they 
choose, they might obtain a living jn many other 
ways; but that it is an employment to which they 
have been brought up. from their boyhood, and 
that their lamentable cries are simply the effects of 
custom, not the result of pain. 

The traveller will soon recognize a difference 
between different sets of bearers; by some he will 
be borne along so smoothly that he might fancy him- 
self on his couch; by others, he will be most un- 
ceasingly and unmercifully jolted; some will go 
along four or five minutes without stopping to 
change, others again will do so in less than one. 
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There is one particular and intricate step peculiar 
to these men, which, if well known and practised 
by all, will obviate all cause of complaint; they 
should, in fact, before being considered competent 
for the satisfactory discharge of their duty, be nearly 
as much drilled as raw recruits. 

It is impossible for a traveller to be too particular in 
the selection of his palankeen. Should he be so un- 
fortunate as to get an unsound one, and his journey be 
of any length, he must bid adieu to comfort during 
its continuance. The first accident will convince 
him of its condition, and when that is remedied, should 
no- second occur, (which is very unlikely) he will 
be kept in a constant state of apprehension of it. 
Nothing can well exceed, for instance, thé annoy- 
ance of a pole breaking; the chances are many 
that, if this take place, it will be at some part of 
the road or jungle at a distance of miles from any 
place where the repairs can be effected, which must 
be traversed on foot through a broiling sun, or 
in the middle of the night, and some hours of sub- 
sequent delay will be incurred. One spare pole - 
at least should always be carried, ready to be fitted 
into either end; a hammer, nails, and some thick 
rope would also be found useful. 

Nothing but what is indispensable should be carried 
in the vehicle, since the less the weight, the less 
likelihood there is of accident. Among indispen- 
sables should also be included the bedding belong- 
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a boat-cloak for the night. In the event of the 
journey being for twenty-four hours, or more, a 
change of clothes and toilet apparatus should be 
at hand, with such provision as may be deemed 
requisite; at all seasons and times, a bottle of water, 
a tumbler, a small case-bottle of brandy, a sandwich- 
box, and a few biscuits, will be found valuable. 
Trifling as these details may seem, attention to 
them will be found most conducive to comfort, and. 
no excuse is made, therefore, for mentioning them. 
Should the journey be of greater length, some stop- 
pages must necessarily be made, and it is concluded 
the traveller will have friends on the route, or be 
provided with letters of introduction to strangers. 
If the former, it would be advisable to acquaint 
them of his intended movements ; and if the latter, 
the letters of introduction should be sent on in 
advance, and the expected time of arrival notified. 
This course is recommended for several reasons ; 
two only need be named, viz. the possibility of 
finding no one at home when coming unannounced ; 
and the unwillingness, generally entertained by 
most people, to being taken by surprise. No 
gentleman need distrust the reception that letters 
of introduction to residents in the Mofussil, may 
meet with ; whatever may have become of the once 
splendid hospitality of Calcutta, so boasted of all 
over the world, few cannot readily testify that it 
still exists to the full extent in the Wyner Pro- 
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that Mr. Clerk, the Governor-General’s agent 
in the protected Sikh States, during frequent and 
long absences from home on political missions, 
invariably leaves an efficient establishment at his 
house, to minister to the wants and wishes of those 
who may have letters of introduction to him. 

But there may be among travellers some, to whom, 
from a love of independence, or a want of time, the 
payment of such visits may be irksome; for their 
convenience, the government stage-bungalows are 
always available. These are scarcely ever more than 
fifteen miles distant from each other, and extend 
more than 600 from Calcutta. At each is stationed 
a khidmutghar and bearer, who are most attentive 
to the traveller’s wants; but he must not rely upon 
obtaining anything in the shape of supplies beyond a 
fowl, eggs, milk, and perhaps a little tea ; and he will 
pay for these according to what he deems their worth. 
The government charge for the bungalow is one 
rupee to each person using it. Each can accom- 
modate two or three parties, or more, if no ladies 
are among-them; for though there are but two 
good rooms, each could give shelter to three or 
more individuals, should necessity require it. Be- 
yond Cawnpore, the bungalows are frequently forty 
and sixty miles from each other, and there is greater 
difficulty in getting supplies of any kind whatever 
at them. 

The number of luggage-porters, who should ac- 
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the quantity of baggage to be conveyed; each man 
‘is able to carry two petarrahs, or tin boxes, of 
eighteen inches square; two of these will hold a 
moderate ward-robe ;—four, an extensive one; con- 
sequently, more than two men are seldom required. 
The weight of each petarrah should not exceed 
thirty pounds. Equal care should be taken in 
having these prepared, as in selecting a palankeen ; 
the hinges should be inspected closely, as well as 
the hasps and padlocks, or they may also break down 
before the journey is half finished. Covers, made 
of the moomjamma, or oil skin, common in India, 
will be found useful against the dust in the hot 
season, and against wet in the rains. They should 
invariably be well lined with paper ; if this precaution 
be neglected, the tin inside will make every thing 
black with which it comes into contact. The banghys, 
or bamboos, from the extreme ends of which the 
petarrahs are suspended, are furnished by the tra- 
veller, and the strength of them, as well as of the 
hempen cage in which they are’ placed, should be 
tested. Most travellers deem a brace of loaded 
pistols requisite ; in times like these, such ideas are 
abandoned, and it would not therefore be necessary 
for any one to put himself to the expense of buying 
such. Should he have them, he can carry them 
in his palankeen or not at pleasure. 

To the old stager, such a caution is not requisite ; 
but it may be needful to recommend the tyro in- 
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have the contents of his palankeen removed and re- 
placed; those vehicles being too bulky to be brought 
within the house, their stations are generally in the 
open verandahs, and snakes not unfrequently creep 
into them for warmth; from a neglect of this pre- 
caution, more than one traveller has been awakened 
shortly after placing his head on his pillow, by 
the hissing of a deadly Cobra-di-Capella, partly be- 
neath it. 

Private dawks have become latterly very much in 
vogue; and at every large station will be found 
three or four natives, called Chowdries, who pro- 
vide them. Having no expensive establishments to 
keep up, like those of the government, they can 
afford to make smaller charges than the latter, and 
their rates are consequently on an average fifteen per 
cent. less; they do not either require any demurrage 
deposit, and indeed it is customary to pay them at 
starting only about two-thirds the amount agreed 
upon, handing over the balance on the termination 
of the journey. The bearers on the road being liter- 
ally the same as those employed by government, 
serving either party indiscriminately, no fresh rules 
need be laid down with regard to them. Many 
people fear trusting these men, and prefer paying - 
more to the post office, to make sure of punctuality ; 
there exists no just ground for such fears. The 
Author has travelled hundreds of miles by each, 
and could never recognize any difference between 
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persons who, when about taking a beaten track, 
will not trouble either; but, with rupees in their 
palankeens to pay at the end of each stage, will run 
their chance of finding bearers on the road: such a 
course is by no means advisable, unless the journey 
We-a sudden and emergent one, allowing no time for 
“laying a dawk,” as such confidence may not 
. always meet with the desired success. 

It need hardly be mentioned here, that the letter 
post, throughout India, is likewise conveyed by 
men alone. In fine weather, it is carried at the 
rate of five miles an hour; the bags, never very 
heavy, are slung at the end of a stick, and so borne 
over a man’s shoulder, who keeps up a gentle run, 
and, being generally relieved every five miles, he can 
continue the same pace throughout the distance 
allotted to him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ALLAHABAD TO AGRA, 


A1LAHABAD is the chief city of the Province of the 
same name, and came under the dominion of the 
British in 1765. As among the Hindoos all con- 
fluences of rivers are holy, so this spot, where 
the junction takes place of two such celebrated 
streams as the Ganges and the Jumna, is deemed 
especially so. Pilgrimages are made to it from all 
quarters, and a large revenue was formerly derived 
by government from the taxes paid by those who 
obtained their leave to bathe in the sacred waters; 
numerous, too, were the fanatics who voluntarily 
drowned themselves there, in the full assurance that 
their eternal happiness was thereby secured. The 
tax in question has been for some time abolished. 
The population of the city is about 25,000. Its com- 
merce is inconsiderable ; the mart for cotton, which 
it once possessed, having’ been for the most part 
transferred to Mirzapore. It has been supposed by 
some to have been the site of Palibothra. 

The fort, as has been before stated, occupies 2 most. 
commanding site, at the very point of junction of the 
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two rivers. All the alterations and improvements 
made by the English, since it came into their pos- 
session, have not taken from it its native character. 
In its original erection, ornament seems to have 
been almost as much studied as strength; this is 
very evident from the gilding and highly elaborate 
workmanship of the roofs over the gateways, and 
the quaint balconies and fretted. cornices of the 
buildings in the interior. To a native army, the 
place must be impregnable, and even to an Euro- 
pean force, if it could be garrisoned in proportion to 
its size, its conquest would be a service of great 
difficulty. The fossés are deeper and the walls 
higher than those of Fort William, and the en- 
trances are neither so many, nor so tortuous. The 
quarters of the commandant, and other officials, over- 
hang the Jumna, on which they look from a great 
height. In the fort, state-prisoners are occasionally 
confined. 

There are two or three things therein demand- 
ing some slight notice, and well worth the inspection 
of a visitor. First, the armory, now, compara- 
tively speaking, empty, in consequence of the large 
indents made on its stores for the Affghanistan 
campaign. Secondly, a cylindrical solid stone 
pillar, forty-three feet in length, and almost of the 
circumference of .a frigate’s lower mast, slightly 
tapering towards the summit; a great portion is 
smooth and polished, bearing inscriptions in cha- 
racters which were utterly unintelligible to the most 
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learned antiquaries, until the late Mr. James Prinsep 
brought his extraordinarily energetic mind to bear 
upon the subject, and elucidated them satisfactorily. 
This pillar was found in the fort when the British 
took possession, and the names on it are supposed 
to be those of eminent individuals who came to bathe 
at the confluence. The authorities are at this moment 
preparing a place for fixing it in a perpendicular 
position, it having lain for a long time on the ground 
neglected. 

Another curiosity in the fort is a subterranean pas- 
sage, extending, according to popular statements, 
to Benares. A faqueer awaits at the entrance, and, 
for a gratuity of a few annas, will show its wonders 
by torch-light ; for, at the entrance, and at one other 
place only, does the light of day penetrate. The 
passage is not more than four feet broad by about 
eight in height ; the walls, roof, and path, are mostly 
of Chunar stones, and very. ancient; they bear nu- 
merous native inscriptions, and at every step on each 
side are niches containing mutilated idols. After 
proceeding a hundred yards, in a direct line, paths 
branch off in all directions, and the place becomes a 
perfect labyrinth; every recess is crowded with 
idols, for each of which the guide has a name, not 
one of them being in a perfect condition. The 
place is tenanted by insects and reptiles without 
number; millions of cockroaches, attracted by the 
light, craw] and fly around and about; toads every 
Moment cross the nath. and dicmnte the entrance tr 
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their territories; whilst bats flit each instant so close 
to the torch, that its non-extinction is surprising. 
All is damp, drear and noisome; and it would be 
indeed a punishment to travel in it a single mile, 
much more the fifty-three that separate it from 
Benares. 

The cantonments of Allahabad are nearly four 
miles distant from the fort and river. A company 
of foot artillery and two regiments of native infantry 
are generally stationed in them, and the parade 
grounds of the latter are spacious and open, one 
soinewhat more so than the other. A general officer 
is always in command of the fortress. It is likewise 
a large civil station, and the courts of Sudder De- 
wanny and Nizamut Adawlut are here fixed. The 
members of this service have the reputation of being 
very hospitable, thereby rendering the station gay 
and agreeable. The country around is, as usual, 
very flat, but the foliage is extremely abundant and 
luxuriant. The rides are many and interesting, and 
the roads remarkably good, most of them flanked by 
fine trees. Once or twice a week, a regimental 
band enlivens the frequenters of the principal mall. 
These bands are described as sad taxes on a young 
officer’s monthly income, seldom entrenching thereon 
to a less extent than from fifteen to twenty rupees; 
whereas, their book-clubs are very little more than a 
quarter of that expense. 

The bungalows are spacious and good, but it is 
necessary that every entrance to them should, be 
guarded from the flies, which are extremely trouble- 
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some. The village of Papamow is between two and 
three miles’ from cantonments, and is one of the 
neatest in India. 

From Allahabad to Futtehpore, the distance is 
eighty miles, and is, almost without exception along 
the new grand military line of road, extending from 
Calcutta to Loodianna, a distance of above 1100 
miles. Very few portions of this road are not already 
completed, and such as are not so, are fast approach- 
ing it; in its course it embraces the following im- 
portant stations:—~Burdwan, Sheergotty, Benares, 
Allahabad, Futtehpore, Cawnpore, Mynpoorie, Al- 
lygurh, Delhi, Paneeput, Kurnaul, and Umballa. 
A few general remarks upon it here may render 
a recurrence thereto unnecessary. 

The composition of this road is principally a peculiar 
lime-stone, called conker, which, after being laid 
down for some time, well cemented by the application 
of water, and beaten together, becomes a solid mass 
of extreme strength; it is the only soil against which 
the soles of a native’s feet are not proof, who, to 
avoid this newly-made road, will willingly wade 
through water, or toil through mud and jungle; re- 
marking that it is only fit for horses to move on, 
who are shod with iron. Convicts are for the most 
part employed in making it, sometimes in gangs of 
above a hundred, who work with all the regularity 
of a regiment of soldiers mancuvring, letting their 
battering rams fall at the same moment, with a noise 
like thunder. European and native superintendents 
are placed over them. The road is ane wnvavied flat 
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and generally in adirect line, miles and miles before 
one being always in view. The cultivation of maize 
is universal. In the rainy season, the sides of the 
road are mostly under water, and it is melancholy 
to witness the devastations caused by. the torrents 
which. every now and then occur. Chasms of fifty 
or a hundred feet in length, forming deep ravines, 
occasionally stop the passenger, and compel him, to 
make a considerable détour before attaining a perfect 
portion of the main road ; whilst. of the many bridges 
in its line, some are found cast down, as if by the 
shock of an earthquake, and masses of brickwork, of 
apparently imperishable strength, equally Terelled 
by the powers of the flood. ‘These damages are too 
often allowed to remain a long time unrepaired, which 
is scarcely pardonable, considering the importance 
of a perfect communication, nie cheapness of 
Jabour in India, Massive mile-stones, from the Chu- 
nar quarries, are in use along the road, and it strikes 
an Englishman as unusual, to see six, seven, and eight 
hundred marked on them, in reference to the dis- 
tance from Calcutta. 

Of the many villages traversed in a day’s dawk 
journey, not one in a dozen presents anything worthy 
of comment. It is true that, in and about almost 
all, are ruins of houses, tombs, wells, and temples, 
which might. call forth a remark, did not all re- 
collection of them speedily become obliterated by 
the wonders of Agra and. its neighbourhood, in 
comparison with which, all the former sink into 
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‘insignificance. The writer cannot but here call 
to mind the remark of a friend, with reference to 
travelling in India, viz., that, in passing through the 
country, he could néver divest his mind of the idea 
that he was following in the track of an invading 
army, so utterly ruinous and miserable did all ap- 
pear around him. The remark, though apetenoolye 
is by no means inapplicable. f 

A. light two-wheeled carriage, going by the name 
of Eckkar, is much in use in this neighbourhood, 
and indeed as far eastward as Berhampore, below 
which, it is not frequently met with. It is intended 
for oneferson only, who must sit cross-legged thereon ; 
or two might be accommodated back to back, with 
their lower extremities hanging over the wheels. 
A single tattoo draws it along very swiftly ; it is driven , 
by a boy, and on ‘can be hired for twelve annas a 
day. Here also are hackeries first seen drawn by 
three bullocks; one leader, and two in the shafts 3 
the wheels and all parts of the vehicles being of the 
most clumsy description. 

Futtehpore has been only important as a: civil 
station since 1826, when, from its being found that 
the neighbouring districts of Allahabad and Cawn- 
pore were too extensive; this place was made into 
a third, formed by the superabundant portions of 
the others. The bungalows and cutcherries of the 
magistrate, collector, and other officers in this 
department, are all that relieve the sameness of 
the many native houses which are first approached. 
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The tombs around it are numerous, and evince the 
populousness and former importance of the town; 
there ate also the remains of an extensive Serai. 

The station is greatly indebted for various means 
of social amusement to the late able Mr. Douglas 
‘Timins, who, during the time he held an important 
appointment in it, exerted himself successfully to 
banish the ennui generally attendant upon an ex- 
tremely limited circle. Few travellers, who have 
passed through Futtehpore, will not bear testimony to 
the kindness experienced at his hospitable mansion, 
or regret the bereavement his amiable family have 
suffered in his premature death. In the native town 
the streets are as usual, narrow, winding, and dirty. 
At the verge of the station, on the road to Cawnpore, 

_ is the jail, a very large and massive building. 

From Futtehpore to Cawnpore, a distance of 48 
miles, the road presents little or nothing to attract 
the attention. The latter is one of the largest 
military stations in India, the garrison consisting 
generally of a Queen’s Cavalry Corps, one of Native 
Cavalry, and three or four Tofantry Regiments, 
besides Horse and Foot Artillery, and is the head- 
quarters of a division, commanded by a Major 
General. The barracks for the European Troops 
are well situated in a fine open space, with a de- 
tached library-room in close vicinity; for the latter 
introduction, the government deserves great credit. 
The native lines are equally well-arranged, on an 
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the westward, and always presenting an animated 
scene, especially before sun-rise and after sun-set, 
from the number of drilling-parties, musters, &c., 
necessarily. required among so large a body of men. 
In the rear of the arm depét of each regiment, are the 
huts of the sepoys, clustered together, and almost 
hidden from the view by trees and jungle, beyond 
which peep the summits of various mosques and 
temples. The cantonments are straggling, and ex- 
tend over a large space; the distance between the 
foot-artillery quarters, and those of the farthest native 
infantry encampment, being little less than six miles. 
The residents complain much of this, and not without 
reason, it being the occupation almost of a day to 
pay a few visits. The Ganges flows at a distance of 
half a mile. The bungalows of the officers are gene- 
rally situated in extensive compounds, some of them 
with romantic ravines, in which high jungle grows 
during the hot weather, whilst torrents of water flow 
through them in the rains. A few are prettily 
perched on high grassy eminences, but the place 
altogether is somewhat bare of trees. In the centre 
of cantonments are situated the church, the assembly- 
rooms, the theatre, (the eye embracing these at one 
view), the post-office, the Europe shops, and indeed 
most of the important establishments. Until lately, 
there was no church, divine service having been per- 
formed in two different spacious bungalows, at either 
extremity of the station; even now it is necessary to 
have prayers at another place besides the church, 
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in consequence of its great extent. The course, 
or evening drive, is bordered by trees, and being 
well-watered, is a delightful resort after the other 
dusty roads; it is well attended, the civilians 
from their retreats at Nawaubgunge, three or four 
miles distant, generally adding by their presence to its 
liveliness, and it not unfrequently musters a hundred 
equestrians and charioteers. Beyond this drive, is 
the race-course, exhibiting much sport during the 
winter. Bands of different regiments perform at 
sun-set almost every evening. With its reunions, 
plays, balls, and parties, Cawnpore is altogether a 
gay station ; and notwithstanding the heat, the dust, 
the intensely hot winds, and the prevalence of that 
simoom, or whirlwind, appropriately called a “ Cawn- 
pore Devil,” it is, perhaps, rather a favorite than 
otherwise. In contradistinction to Calcutta, but little 
gaiety is indulged in during the cold season, from 
October to March, which is generally very severe, 
with biting winds, allowing few who are not blessed 
with close carriages to brave them, late at night, 
during a journey of some miles. 

The station suffers much from the depredations of 
thieves, and notwithstanding the most vigilant watch- 
ing, a night scarcely passes without many robberies 
being committed. The miscreants are generally sup- 
posed to be wanderers from the dominions of the 
king of Oude, on the other side of the Ganges, to 
which they return, with their prey; this is an evil 
that will always exist in a station mustering a large 
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body of European troops, from the ready market 
found among them for the disposal of useful articles, 
if cheap, however miscellaneous their nature may be. 
Wolves are very troublesome, and native children 
are frequently carried off by them. The saddlery 
and harness made at Cawnpore are very little inferior 
to English, and renowned all over India. 

From Cawnpore to Mynpoorie the distance is one 
hundred and eight miles, divided into nine’ stages, 
viz., Simla, thjrteen miles; Nowadah, thirteen ; 
Buckawtee, twelve; Meerunka Serai, twelve; Jel- 
lallabad, twelve; Shahjehanpore, twelve; Nubby- 
gunge, twelve; Irun, eleven; and Mynpoorie, eleven. 
Near Buckawtee is a curious temple, of considerable 
size and elevation, of red granite, in good condition ; 
the whole of the exterior ornaments of which are 
crouching tigers. 

While in such close vicinity to the ruins of the 
once celebrated city of Kanoge, few would hesitate 
visiting them; and to do so, it is only necessary, 
upon reaching Meerunka Serai, to diverge two 
miles from the direct route. ‘Travellers are general- 
ly previously met by an intelligent native, who 
offers his services as guide, and presents for in- 
spection a book containing testimonials, from former 
parties, to this capabilities for the employment he 
undertakes, and which his father before him for 
many years pursued equally well. He ekes out a 
livelihood, in addition, by the sale of ottar of roses, 
rose-water, and other wares, which must indeed be 
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excellent and .cheap if they are but half so good as 
he will assert. The road to the ruins is partly 
through indigo fields, but principally among ravines, 
‘and scenery partaking of wildness. The villages in 
the vicinity are large and populous, and the inhabi- 
tants, from their eagerness to catch a sight of the 
passing traveller, and their exclamations and looks of 
surprise when they do so, would appear not to have 
seen much of Europeans in their secluded tenements. 
Kanoge is known to have beena place of importance, 
and the metropolis of a great empire, above a thousand 
years ago; long indeed before the Mussulmaun inva- 
sion. Its extent and grandeur are evident from the 
ruins which are spread about in every direction, and 
the remains of walls of immense thickness, which, 
for ages more, will, in all probability, go no further to 
decay. On considerable elevations, overlooking the 
site of the once noble city, are tombs and mosques, a 
view of more than one of which, though of recent 
origin, will amply repay the visitor for the toilsome 
ascent to reach it; the view of the surrounding 
country, from the terraces, with a branch of the* 
Ganges, called the Kala Nuddee, flowing beneath the« 
feet, being highly pleasing. Within, the white chu- 
named walls give evidence of many Englishmen 
having visited the spot, by the disagreeable exhi- 
bition. of their names scribbled thereon, a strange 
characteristic of our- countrymen, which is too fre- 
quently witnessed “now-a-days to cause surprise. 
Between Jellallabad and Shahjehanpore, on the left 
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hand, is a tope, a quarter of a mile in extent, every 
tree in which swarms with monkeys of all ages and 
sizes. They attend the traveller for a considerable 
distance, snatching bread and biscuits from his hand, 
chattering and grinning most hideously. It has 
elsewhere been remarked that these animals are re- 
verenced by the natives, and that on this account 
it is dangerous to destroy them. 

Mynpoorie is a small solitary station, its only 
European inhabitants (besides a civilian or two, four 
miles distant) being the officers of the 31st Regiment 
of Native Infantry. This gallant corps, after under- 
going all the toils and glories in the recent Aff 
ghanistan Campaign, and being present at the taking 
of Khelat, has arrived here to recruit its almost ex- 
hausted ranks. The grass around the cantonments. 
runs up to ten feet in height, and its flower is so 
luxuriant, and beautifully white, that at a distance, a 
patch of it can only be well likened to a vast col- 
lection of ostrich feathers. Thieves are troublesome 
also here, and the usual expedient of engaging one 
rogue to keep others away, on the principle of paying 
“ black mail,” not unfrequently proves unavailing. 

From Mynpoorie to Agra, there are seven stages, 
viz.: Bejrasee, ten miles; Bamun, ten; Shekoabad, 
ten; Ferozabad, ten; Mahomedabad, ten; Begum 
Ka Serai, eleven; and Agra, eleven: total seventy- 
two miles. The greater part of this route being 
through a cross country, the scenery is decidedly 
more Indian, and as such, more interesting, than 
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that which the main road presents. The villages 
are large and populous, and the inhabitants less 
accustomed than elsewhere to European travellers. 
Shekoabad and Ferozabad are the principal; the latter 
may with justice be termed a city of tombs, so 
enormous is their number; but there is scarcely 
one not in a state of utter ruin and decay. 

It would be difficult to meet with a scene more 
truly Oriental than that which greeted the Author two 
_ Iniles beyond Mahomedabad: first, a troop of travelling - 
Nautch girls, enveloped in shawls and flowing dra- 
pery, their noses, arms, and ancles loaded with rings 
and bells, and their eyes darkened to the extent 
deemed so fascinating by their class, who left not 
off their dancing until their hands were crossed with 
silver. The sound of their voices had not ceased; 
when the air became tainted with the effluvia from 
a dead camel, half a furlong in advance, in close 
proximity to which it was necessary to pass; dogs, 
jackals, and carrion birds, feeding in concord on 
the ample repast, and apparently half-inclined to 
attack the coming cavalcade for presuming to dis- 
turb them at their meal. Within the range of the 
eye, succeeded an encampment of a dozen Sepoys, 
returning to enjoy a few months’ leave with their 
families in Gwalior, their arms piled, and themselves 
sheltered from the mid-day sun beneath some lofty 
trees at a well-side, near which, a faqueer had taken 
up his permanent residence, assured of there meét- 
ing more travellers than he might do elsewhere. 
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Not ten yards from the well, was an extensive stag- 
nant lake, from an island in the centre of which, 
rose a lofty temple, the former being connected 
with the main land by a long narrow stone bridge, of 
twenty-one arches, terminating with another temple, 
the architecture of the whole being altogether East- 
ern. ‘On the borders of the Jake, a dozen camels 
were quietly grazing, while in almost every direction 
ruins only caught the eye. 

Before reaching Begum-Ka-Serai, the last stage 
to Agra, a view is gained of the magnificent Taj, 
rising from the borders of the Jumna, its white 
marble dome and minarets strongly contrasting with 
the foliage around, and though twelve miles distant, 
so near does it appear, that many would deem a 
quarter of an hour’s walk quite sufficient to reach 
it. Beyond this stage, the scenery becomes éntirely 
changed, and there is nothing within view but massy 
rocks, and wild and deep ravines, the road undu- 
lating and winding, crossed by various bridges, 
which, with the road, bear marks of the torrents 
that deluge them every rainy season. Once more 
attaining a scene of cultivation, and passing through 
a large village, with many brick houses, tombs, 
temples and enclosed gardens, the river is reached 
and a ferry boat conveys the traveller across the 
Jumna, landing him opposite: the Custom House. 
A further journey of two miles, skirting the river 
and the fort, and passing through a portion of the 
principal native streets, leads to cantonments. 
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A few remarks on the route thus far, may per- 
haps be excusable, before saying anything of Agra. 
Few things will probably more attract an observing 
traveller’s attention, during a journey from the Lower 
to the Upper Provinces, than the marked difference 
between the natives in the one and the other. To 
speak. first of the gentle sex: he who has never been 
out of Bengal, and seen none but the specimens 
of womankind which that district presents, must 
carry home with him but a poor idea of the race; 
let him, however, but travel five or six hundred miles 
upwards, and his ideas will undergo a total revo- 
lution. The change first becomes apparent about , 
Cawnpore; the women are almost without exception 
tall, well-made, and, comparatively speaking, fair ; 
while in their walk, and indeed in every movement, 
they exhibit peculiar gracefulness; they are withal 
extremely modest, and on the approach of a stranger, 
invariably conceal their faces, or turn aside, until 
he has passed. Their dress consists but of three 
articles ; a light tight-fitting corset, a long petticoat, 
sweeping the ground and drawn close above the hips, 
and a large shawl or sheet for the upper part of 
the body and the head. In lieu of these habiliments 
being invariably white, as is usual in the lower part 
of India, they are of different colours, giving the 
whole a more effective appearance. They. are ex- 
tremely fond of ornaments, especially armlets; fre- 
quently wearing of the latter as many as twenty 
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Thick bangles encircle the ancles, occasionally with 
jingling bells attached to them, and the nose- 
ring is seldom absent. But the ornament which 
is most usual, is a ring of large size, (larger than 
an ancient signet,) covering the great toe; it is 
always of pewter, or other white metal elaborately | 
chased ; those who can afford the expenditure, have 
evezy toe. on both feet thus covered, to which minute 
bells are attached, producing a slight tinkling at 
every step that is taken. The graceful carriage of 
these women may partly, perhaps, arise from their 
habit of carrying from infancy large gurrahs, or 

, jars of water, on. their heads; these. they generally 
balance so well, as to need no assistance from the 
hand. The road or pathway from a-village to the 
river side, is always the most thronged with the 
native population, and, consequently, the best spot 
for observation of their manners and customs. 

The difference in the men is scarcely less marked ; 
they are taller, more muscular, and altogether a 
finer race, than that of Bengal: no man, when away 
from his village, travels without his tulwar or sword, 

_ hanging at his side, a brass studded shield slung over 
his shoulder, and a stout iron-shod stick in his hand. 

Were it possible suddenly to transport a cockney 
sportsman to any part of the upper provinces, he 
could not but fancy himself in a wonderfully large 
aviary, and be indeed puzzled in what direction to 
deal destruction. On all sides he would behold vul- 
tures, kites, crows, jays, parrots, minahs, storks, doves, 
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pigeons, paddy-birds, and others too numerous to 
name; and he could not stir a step without finding 
opportunities in profusion for securing any quantity 
of the foregoing he might desire. With regard to 
legitimate game, so much cannot be said. Camels 
are by no means so scarce in these parts as might be 
imagined from the expenditure of this animal in 
the late campaign; and sometimes a train"of Ggm- 
pany’s elephants, amounting to not fewer than a 
hundred, all magnificent beasts, will meet the tra- 
veller. Between Cawnpore and Mynpoorie, buffaloes 
‘are used for riding. 

Agra is called by the natives Akbarabad, the City 
of Akbar; it having been embellished, and consider- 
ably extended, by the emperor of that name, who 
made it his chief city. It is situated on the western 
bank of the Jumna, communicating with the opposite 
shore by ferries during the rains, and at other seasons 
by a bridge of boats. The native city extends over 
a large space of ground, both on the banks of the 
river and inland. The chowk, or principal street, 
is not so narrow as those in the generality of native 
cities, Benares for instance; as carriages are driven 
through it. Itis a bustling place, and its appearance 
would intimate the population of the city to be very 
great; the number cannot be much less, indeed, than 
one hundred thousand. The cantonments are strag- 
gling; the force consists of one Queen’s corps, three 
regiments of native infantry, and artillery. The native 
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extremity runs the course, or evening drive, strangely 
enough flanked by the well-filled cemetery, serving 
the purpose of a constant “memento mori ;” and, | 
one would also think, as a damper to the gaiety of 
the promenaders. The mess-house of one of thé 
regiments was, previously to its being devoted to its 
present uses, a native tomb. 

Agra is the chief city of the N. W. Provinces of 
Hindoostan, and the residence of the Lieut. Governor. 
The houses of the civilians and staff-officers are hand- 
some, and the “ Testimonial,” recently erected in 
honour of Sir Charles Metcalfe, consisting of a 
library, reading-room, assembly-rooms, and detached 
billiard-rooms, much as it has been abused, is worthy 
of a visit. ‘The church is a substantial erection ; the 
firing of a gun, in the absence of bells, notifies the 
approaching performance of divine service. Near 
one of the fort gates is the Jumma Musjeed, or prin- 
cipal mosque, in a very dilapidated state. 

No one, who has heard of Agra, is ignorant 
of its proud boast, and greatest ornament, the Taj 
Mahal. The Author no longer wonders at the ge- 
neral complaint from its visitors of the impossibility 
they feel to do justice to it by their descriptions, 
since, after a week’s residence in the city; and an 
almost daily excursion to it, at early dawn, during the 
glare of noon day, and by the light of a brilliant 
moon, he finds himself not only incompetent to do so, 

‘but even to make the attempt. That may be said of 
it which is applicable to but few others of the world’s 
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wonders,—that, no matter how sanguine may be the 
expectations formed of it, the result has never yet 
caused disappointment to those who indulged them ; 
the reality ever exceeding what is looked for. It 
is situated three miles from the cantonments, and 
nearly one from the fort, the road to it being un- 
dulating and flanked by sandy ravines, everywhere 
exhibiting remains of ancient buildings; the bricks 
comprising these are allowed to be removed by all 
who choose to do so, leaving little excuse for those | 
about to build not erecting a substantial building, 
instead of a wretched hovel, since the small cost of 
transport is the only additional expense thereby in- 
curred. The tomb is erected to the memory of 
Moomtaz Mahal, by her husband, the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, who brought this style of architecture (pre- 
viously superb, as witnessed in the tombs of Hu- 
mayoon at Delhi, and Akbar at Secunderabad, of 
which a few words will be said hereafter) to a pitch 
of perfection, which no attempt has since been made 
to surpass. Whether ambition to excel the grandeur 
of the monuments left by his ancestors, or real 
affection for his departed consort, originated this 
exquisite monument; certain it is, that so long as 
it remains, so long will it be an enduring mark 
of the refined taste and splendour of its founder, 
and carry down his name to posterity when his 
early brilliant career, and. the misfortunes ,of his 
latter days, would otherwise have been forgotten. ° 
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are mostly of the same character ; they are generally 
walled round, a handsome gateway leading into spa- 
cious gardens, in the centre of which is the main 
building ; in it, below the surface, is a dark chamber, 
in which the ashes of the dead are deposited, with 
plain elevated slabs over them. The story above is 
always the grandest; in it also are tombs similar in 
size to those below, but of the finest marble, and 
most exquisitely adorned: the structure of the build- 
ing depending upon the rank of the occupant, or the 
riches of his survivors; the Taj, it need not be said, 
being the most magnificent of any. Three other 
gates, but smaller and of less~consequence than the 
main one, allow of entrance to the gardens at each 
side ; while within the walls, or sometimes without, 
are pavilions and serais, affording shelter to pilgrims 
from a distance, however numerous they may be, and 
a conduit of water, with fountains at intervals, flows 
between two walks, leading from the main gate to 
the mausoleum. 

Hamilton, in his Gazetteer, thus writes of it: “ This 
edifice, with its light minars, its great gateway, 
mosque, and Jumaul Khana, form the most exquisite 
group of oriental architecture in existence; and al- 
though the more costly mosaics of twelve different 
sorts of stones, within the mausoleum, have been par- 
tially despoiled of their riches, the general beauty of 
the structure remains to this day perfectly unim- 
paired. The gardens, which orny. the great area 
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enlivened with fountains, which are still kept in 
order at the public expense, and usually play on 
Sunday evenings.” The late Bishop Heber writes: 
“ After hearing its praises ever since I had been in 
India, its beauty rather exceeded than fell short of 
my expectations. The building itself is raised on an 
elevated terrace of white and yellow marble, and 
having at its angles four tall minarets of the same 
material. In the central hall, enclosed within a 
carved screen of elaborate tracery, are the tombs of 
the Begum; and slightly raised above her, of the 
Emperor himself. Round this hall are a number of 
smaller apartments, corridors, &c.; and the windows 
are carved in lattices of the same white marble, with 
the rest of the building and the screen. The pave- 
ment, is in alternate squares ‘of white and Sienna 
marble; the walls, screens, and tombs are covered 
with flowers and inscriptions, executed in beautiful 
mosaic of cornelians, lapis-lazuli and jasper ; and yet, 
though everything is finished like an ornament for a 
drawing-room chimney-piece, the general effect pro- 
duced is rather solemn and impressive than gaudy.” 
The tomb of Shah Jehan, alluded to in the forego- 
ing extract, is decidedly an intrusion; the building 
having been erected for the Queen only. According 
to popular report, the Emperor had begun one for 
himself on the opposite bank of the Jumna, which 
was to rival the Taj in costliness, and to be connected 
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interred by the side of his wife, destroying the uni- 
formity of appearance that before prevailed; her 
tomb still continuing in the exact centre, as originally 
placed, while his is at one side: this defect might 
have béen obviated by slightly moving the former ; 
or if that were inexpedient, Aurungzebe might have 
had a third tomb for one of his brothers erected on 
the other side. The cost of the Taj has been gene- 
rally estimated at seven hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, but this must be far below the mark. No- 
thing less than an expenditure of two millions sterling 
could have carried out the perfect design of Shah 
Jehan. The erection of the Taj alone occupied a 
space of twenty years. From the lower terrace, to 
the golden crescent which surmounts the principal 
dome, the height is said to be above two hundred and 
fifty feet: few would, perhaps, believe this, from the 
proportions of the tout ensemble being so perfect as 
to make it appear much less lofty. This idea, will, 
however, be correct if an ascent is made to the 
terrace whence the dome springs; the time occupied 
in attaining it will show that the height is not 
over-rated. Miss Roberts describes the gateway 
as a “palace of deep red stone, inlaid with white 
marble, and surmounted by domes and open cupolas. 
It is ascended by flights of steps; in the centre is a 
large circular hall, with a domed. roof and a gallery 
running round, all in the most beautiful style of 
oriental architecture.” Around the centre chamber, 
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which is especially devoted to English scribblers, the 
walls being literally covered with names, dates, quo- 
tations, remarks, and scraps of “ original poetry.”’ 
The cicerone leads the visitor to it, as a matter of 
course, describing it as the “ English apartment,” 
and seemed not a little surprised at hearing the cus- 
tom deprecated, probably conceiving it to have been 
a religious rite among Europeans thus to desecrate 
every beautiful object they first come in contact with: 
the practice, itis sad to say, is not confined to the 
small pavilion in question, the walls in all directions 
bearing marks of a like character; such spoliators are 
only inferior to those who, in times bygone, robbed 
the tombs, and other portions of the building, of the 
gems forming the numerous exquisite flowers, many 
of the latter exhibiting sad mutilations of their fair 
proportions. Of these Miss Roberts writes: “ The 
interior is embellished with beautiful mosaics, in rich 
patterns of flowers, so delicately formed, that they look 
like embroidery on white satin; thirty-five different 
specimens of cornelians being employed in a single 
leaf of a carnation ; while agates, lapis-lazuli, turquoise 
and other precious materials. occur in profusion.” 
That Italian artists were employed in the execution 
of these flowers there exists no reasonable doubt, as 
some of the latter, though common in Italy, are un- 
known in Hindoostan. Although two hundred years 
have elapsed since its erection, there are few portions, 
—and ata distance, none,—which have not the ap- 
pearance of a building of yesterday ; indeed, so beau- 
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tiful an object is it, that the oft-repeated remark of 
a French traveller may again be quoted, that it 
needed nothing but a glass case, to preserve it from 
the ravaging effects of the elements. To the credit 
of Government, a monthly sum is allowed to keep it 
in repair; and the office of superintendent of the 
outlay, and of the building generally, could not well 
be entrusted to better hands than to those of Major 
Terraneau, who at present holds it. On each side of’ 
the tomb are mosques, with a variety of apartments, 
some overhanging the river; in the hot season they 
are frequently occupied by parties from the city, who 
send down furniture and servants and remain there 
for days, on account of the advantage, in point of 
coolness, they possess over the city itself. 

From the summit of either of the minarets a fine 
view of the surrounding country is obtainable; at 
two different elevations are doors, opening on narrow 
galleries, a walk round which is no easy matter to 
every one, the balustrade not rising higher than the 
knee; a third gallery terminates the winding stair- 
case. The reader may, perhaps, complain of being 
detained by so imperfect a description of this far- 
famed tomb, especially as.there are other objects of 
interest in the city well worthy of his attention. 

Of these, the principal-is the fort; to all exter- 
nal appearance, probably, still the same as before it 
came into possession of the English, though the in- 
terior exhibits most woeful decay, almost all its nume- 
rous apartments being choked up with ruins and 
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jungle, which, with the battlements, have become so 
great a resort of snakes that the sentinels placed there 
are compelled to walk with sticks in their hands, in 
addition to their muskets, to keep the ground free ; 
many having been bitten previously to adopting this” 
precaution. The palace court is overrun with grass, 
the fountains are blocked up, masses of marble torn 
up and conveyed away, and all is desolation. The 
superb hall of audience is the only portion in good 
preservation ; next in order are the adjacent apart- 
ments, ‘which formed the seraglio; many of which 
have fountains in the centre, still giving evidence of 
former grandeur, being of the purest marble, and 
elaborately adorned; while the terraces above, with 
open cupola’d pavilions at every angle, are enchant- 
ing spots, and from their immense elevation above 
the winding Jumna, which flows at the foot, com- 
mand an unrivalled view for many miles around. 
Somewhat lower is a platform, with Shah Jchan’s 
favorite seat—a slab of black marble; where, while 
administering justice to his subjects, he could watch 
the progress making with the splendid erection in 
memory of his wife. The beautiful balustrades of 
the terraces, the screens and fret-work, everywhere 
exhibit marks of the destruction caused by Lord 
Lake’s artillery, when the fort was captured by the 
English in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
The fort must not be left without paying a visit to 
the arsenal ; and above all, to the Mootee Musjeed, 
the most exquisite mosque in the world, and well 
F2 
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worthy of the name of the gem it bears. It has been 
too often described, to render a particular account of 
it at all necessary ; and it may suffice to say, that this 
also owes its erection to Shah Jehan; and that, next 
to the Taj itself, it stands unrivalled in India for 
chasteness of design, beauty of proportion, and mag- 
nificence of material and workmanship. 

On the other bank of the Jumna, beside the superb 
gardens denominated Ram Baugh, is a tomb which 
might once, for minute beauties, have almost vied with 
the Taj; itis consecrated to the remains of Etbar-ood- 
Dowlah, the vizier of Jehanguire, and the revered 
father of his empress, Nourmahal, the heroine of 
Moore’s fine poem, “The Light of the Harem,” who 
was equally well known as Nourjehan, “ The light of 
the World.” It is distressing to perceive the state of 
decay into which this gorgeous, though at the same 
time beautiful specimen of architecture has been al- 
lowed to fall. Its keeper attributes this to the parsi- 
mony of the Nawaub, to whom he says it belongs, who 
will not expend a few thousand rupees to renovate and 
preserve it. Be this as it may, it exhibits a melan- 
choly contrast to the care taken of the Taj by the 
British Government, who would probably do the 
same by this, were it made over to them. Shrubs. 
grow from every interstice in its marble walls, large 
pieces of which, and the ornaments that cover them, 
have been knocked off, and are scattered about in all 
directions. The grounds arg covered with jungle; 
and it is dangerous to approach the embankment on 
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the river’s margin, once forming so splendid a ter- 
race, lest it should give way, and precipitate the 
visitor into the stream beneath. If the progress it 
is now making to destruction continucs, the whole 
must be in a few years a heap of ruins. 

At Secundra, about seven miles from Agra, is the 
celebrated mausoleum of the Emperor Akbar; it is 
less pretending than that of Moom Taz Mahal, 
and by some persons preferred to the latter; it 
is of a pyramidical form, consisting of four stories, 
decreasing as they rise one above the other. Below, 
on every side, are open, vaulted ‘chambers, so nume- 
rous and spacious, that a thousand men might be 
quartered therein with much ease; the whole is of 
red granite, except the upper story, which is entirely 
composed of white marble; it has no roof, but. a 
covered gallery runs round it, the walls of which 
are lattice and fret work, of the most superb descrip- 
tion. In the centre is the elegant tomb of Akbar, in 
such fine preservation, (as indeed is all this story,) 
that few visitors are willing to believe that it is nearly 
two hundred and fifty years old. The gateway and 
gardens assimilate much with those of the Taj, but 
want some of their beauties. This, also, is preserved 
by the British government. 

The ride from Agra to Secundra is highly interest- 
ing, the road throughout passing by ruins in every 
stage of decay. In the neighbourhood of Akbar’s 
mausoleum, some of his wives are interred; two 
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preservation of nearly three hundred children, the 
offspring of some of those unfortunate beings whose 
deaths were caused by the dreadful famine that de- 
vastated the North Western Provinces in the years 
1837 and 1838. They form but a small portion of 
those who perished during that terrific scason, and 
many of them were rescued from the very jaws of 
death, when all human aid appeared unavailing. 
The buildings for the boys and girls are a quarter 
ofa mile distant from each other, and each school 
or society is superintended by Europeans. Both 
sexes are brought up in the Christian faith; they 
are first taught to read their own language, the most 
forward of them being then instructed in English : 
many proved themselves well versed in geography, 
astronomy, arithmetic, &c., and never failed in 
"answering correctly, however they might be cross- 
questioned. _Scarcely one exceeds ten years of age; 
many are not more than five. The boys, during 
certain hours, are taught mechanical trades, and ° 
it is an interesting and amusing sight, to witness the 
many knots of little artists, filling every compart- 
ment of the tomb, busy at their various handicrafts of 
tailors, shoemakers, weavers, ironmongers, and very 
many others. When of sufficient age, it is in con- 
templation that inter-marriages shall take place, 
and the location for a large village has already been 
decided upon. Untrammelled as they will be by 
caste, or the inducement to desire it, being without 
nine selatvae: th sae nat ha Sanaa: anoint, 
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teresting, any more than an unimportant speculation, 
whether the results arising from this novel colony 
will in after years be beneficial to British rule or 
the contrary. The institution is supported by con- 
tributions from Government, and subscriptions and 
donations from the community. 

Futtehpore Sikri, Akbar’s favorite retreat from 
the cares of government, twenty-four’ miles distant 
from the city, contains also some superb ruins, and 
will be found well worthy the trouble of a journey 
thither. In the neighbourhood too is the celebrated 
fortress of Bhurtpore, so long deemed impregnable. 


CHAPTER V. 


AGRA TO THE FOOT OF THE HIMALAYAS. 


ANoTHER cross road leads from Agra to Allyghur, 
a distance of fifty-six miles, and the grand military 
line is at the latter place again attained. The tra- 
veller is ferried across the Jumna, six or seven miles 
from Agra,.the road to the river from cantonments 
being by the fort, along the paved native city, and 
thence through jungle and sand. The route is for 
the most part wild and rough, and intersected by 
many ravines and bridges. 

Hattrass, thirty-two miles from Agra, and twenty- 
three from Allyghur, is the only place of note that is 
passed during this journey. The bombardment of its 
fort by the East India Company’s army, in 1817, and 
the consequent deposition of its refractory chief, are 
circumstances quite familiar to many of its inhabitants. 
It is still a turbulent and quarrelsome place, princi- 
pally inhabited by a superstitious race of Hindoos, 
whose feuds with the few Mussulmauns who reside 
there, and sometimes indeed with each other, are con- 
stant, and. at times bloody. On these occasions, it is 
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their custom to put a stop to all business, and close 
their shops, until the quarrel is at an end, or in 
some way satisfactorily adjusted. Experience soon 
teaches them that, in this, they are equally punished 
with their adversaries. : 

The civil station of Coel, and the military canton- 
ments of Allyghur, are in such close proximity, as 
to be generally spoken of as the same place; their 
extreme distance from each other being but little 
more than two miles. The native town bears. the 
former name. ‘The station is open, is deemed healthy, 
and, though somewhat, dull, is generally liked. Its 
perfect salubrity would, however, appear in some 
measure doubtful, from the outskirts being studded 
with stagnant pools and ditches, which. receive the 
waters and refuse from a neighbouring Indigo fac- 
tory, emitting an offensive odour all around. The 
Bungalows of the Europeans are removed far from 
these nuisances, are spacious themselves, and sur- 
rounded by large compounds. The cantonments 
are also convenient, but are seldom honored with 
more than the depét, or a portion of a regiment. 
Beyond them is the fort, esteemed with justice one 
of the strongest in the country, having indeed cost 
Lord Lake more trouble to reduce, during the cam- 
paign of 1803, when it was held by Scindia, than 
many an apparently more important and well de- 
fended place. In form, it is square, small in size, 
and very compact. It is built of mud, faced with 
conker, and thereby much more able to withstand 

ro 
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the attacks, of artillery, than its massive neighbours 
of Agra and Delhi. The fossé around it is particu- 
Tarly broad and deep, and is filled with water, af- 
fording capital fishing ; the entrances to it are feav, 
and the bridge is in a sadly dilapidated condition, 
quite unsafe for horses, and scarcely indeed safe 
for pedestrians. Within the gates, all is desolation ; 
a few huts and bomb-proof magazines being the sole 
remnants of its former importance. Until Lord 
William Bentinck assumed the reins of government, 
it was kept in a state of efficiency, but was shortly after 
his assumption of power dismantled by his Lordship’s 
orders. Snakes abound among the jungle, which is 
every where growing ; rendering it necessary to keep 
the pathway, and be cautious even then. Much credit 
is due to the liberal and enlightened collector and 
magistrate, Mr. Robert Neave, for the attention 
shown towards the improvement of the roads, and 
for many other excellent arrangements for the internal 
welfare of the station ; to a brother of whom, also, the 
European community are mainly indebted for the erec- 
tion of a small, but very neat, church. Midway be- 
tween the fort and town, are the house and gardens 
which belonged to the Commander-in-Chief of Scin- 
dia’s army, Mons. Perron; they are unoccupied, and 
hastening fast to destruction. In the native town there 
is little of mark or note, except the great mosque with 
three cupolas, and the commencement of a vast pillar, 
intended to rival the celebrated Cootub Minar, at 
Delhi; from the diameter of the base (twenty feet) it 
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certainly would have done so; it has not been raised 
above thirty-five feet. 

From Allyghur to Delhi is eighty-four miles. 
Tis, though the main route, offers nothing of in- 
terest, being an uninterrupted sandy flat throughout, 
and the latter city being visible, with all its elevated 
buildings, at nearly twenty miles distance. When 
somewhat nearer, the traveller is struck by the ap- 
parent immensity of the city he is approaching, 
and the enormous extent of gréund which it oc- 
cupies ; this arises from the inability to distinguish, 
so far off, the ruins of the ancient capital, from. 
the comparatively modern buildings of the new. 
At about eighteen miles from Delhi, the river 
Hindon is crossed by ferry; though narrow, it is 
rapid and deep. Beyond it, the villages are sur- 
rounded with thick walls, and protected by massive 
gates. The main stream of the Jumna washes the 
city walls, and an entrance is obtained by means. 
of a bridge of boats, at which a toll is leviable 
upon all but military men; previously to reaching, 
this, the road runs through a former bed of the 
river, now filled with deep sand. Entering by ” 
the Turkoman gate (and-on first finding oneself 
within the Imperial City, the thoughts naturally 
revert to the many historically interesting scenes 
which the ground passed over has witnessed, to 
the terrible downfall and to the decay of this once 
proud metropolis of the Great Mogul), and passing 
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"out by that of Cashmere, a couple of miles further 
journey brings the traveller to cantonments. Three 
regiments of native infantry, and a detachment of 
artillery, are stationed in them; they are not ‘so 
good as at many other stations, the bungalows being 
small, and having but litile ground attached; they 
are situated too at the base of a rocky ridge, which 
in a measure excludes air, and retains the heat to 
such a degree, that, during the hot season, without 
reference to the never failing dust, the place is fre- 
quently almost unbearable. The parade is extensive ; 
at its extremity are the fine house and gardens for- 
merly belonging to Sir David Ochterlony. From 
the summit of the rocky ridge just mentioned, which 
answers the purpose of separating the city from 
cantonments, a fine view of both are obtained, with 
the Jumna, smoothly gliding in the distance, and 
an immense expanse of country beyond. In addition 
to an official abode in the city, the resident, Mr. 
Metcalfe, has a splendid mansion a short distance 
from it, in the midst of a superb park, which any 
English gentleman might be proud of. On the 
other hand, crowning 2 considerable eminence, is 
the house which belonged to the late Mr. William 
Fraser, whose melancholy death, by the hand of an 
assassin, must be familiar to most people. It is 
doubted by many, if the government could now 
safely adopt the course it did on that occasion, in 
executing, in the most degrading manner, a Mahom- 
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medan of the first rank, justly as Shums-ood-Deen 
deserved his fate, for instigating the deed in question. 

As Agra ie called Akbarabad, after the Emperor 
Akbar, so Delhi is known by the name of Shahje- 
hanabad, after his son, he having founded the modern 
city, and exhibited little less taste in all his under- 
takings there, than in those already remarked upon 
in the last chapter: to him the Moguls owed the ex- 
istence of the celebrated peacock throne, which was 
carried away many years afterwards by Nadir Shah, 
with the other plunder of the Imperial City. Its 
value has been estimated, by various authorities, at 
from one to six millions sterling: the palace and 
mosque were likewise built by Shah Jehan. Modern 
Delhi is on the western bank of the Jumna, and in 
circumference nearly seven miles, a space much less 
than that occupied by the ancient city, the latter being 
with good reason believed to have covered twenty 
square miles. It is surrounded by a moat and lofty wall 
of red granite, the latter in the finest possible order, 
with not a brick displaced. It has seven gates, all of su- 
perior architecture; they are named Lahore, Ajmere, 
Agra, Turkoman, Mohur, Delhi, and Cashmere. The 
Cashmere gate, as has been before remarked, is that 
nearest the cantonments ; within it is the main guard. 
Beyond this, the first object that strikes the attention 
is the church of St. James, built at the sole cost of the 
gallant and celebrated Colonel Skinner; it is very 
neat, and above twelve thousand pounds were ex- 
pended in its erection. It isa miniature resemblance 
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of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the enclosure in front is 
a small monument to the memory of Mr. Fraser. 
Not far from the church is a fine mosque, alfo erected 
by Colonel Skinner, and not exceeded, as- regards 
costliness and beauty, by any modern one in the 
city. The colonel’s own house is close to it; and for 
elegance and convenience, can be surpassed by few. 
There isa cemetery in the city, and another in can- 
tonments. Many of the houses are ingeniously con- 
trived with subterranean chambers, to be resorted 
to when the heat is excessive ; but, if not constantly 
examined, snakes are found to congregate in them in 
great numbers. Delhi does not appear much more 
populous than Agra, and lacks mtich’ of that air of 
business and bustle so observable there. The streeta 
are, however, much wider, and there is nothing in 
Agra to compare with the chowk, of nearly a mile in 
length, its pathways bordered with trees, and a canal 
flowing along its centre. More need not be said of this 
street, for, of the many travellers who have written of 
Delhi, perhaps there is not one who has not gone into 
details with reference to it: the same remark is appli- 
cable to the Jumma Musjeed, and the mosque whence 
Nadir Shah, not one hundred years ago, witnessed the 
dreadful massacre of one hundred thousand of the in- 
habitants ; ds well as the various portions of the palace, 
including the hall of audience, with the inscription, 
now so bitter a mockery, “ If there is an elysium on 
earth, it is this—this is it 3” the enormous observatory 
of Jey Singh; the Feroze Lat, (or walking stick) and 
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many others. The palace is walled round, and the 
style of building resembles that of the town. An 
order is necessary before any of its recesses can 
be examined, but that is easily obtainable from the 
commandant of the palace guard. An audience of 
his Imperial Majesty even is not very difficult; but 
it must be borne in mind by all who are anxious for 
that honour, that the eastern custom of presenting 
nuzzurs, (or presents,) when seeking the presence of 
superior personages, is not here dispensed with ; and 
that the ceremony of passing before the emperor, 
will, in consequence, cost at the least four gold 
mohurs, or about'six guineas sterling. 

Immediately: beyond the walls of the town, the 
ground is studded with memorials of the dead. The 
moderns seem to entertain very different notions from 
their ancestors as to the necessity of honoring the 
relics of the departed. The cost of a hundred of the 
finest tombs of the present age would not defray the 
expense of (comparatively speaking) an inferior one 
of the past ; and one literally rejoices to depart from 
such a beggarly scene, to luxuriate among the mag- 
nificent ruins and glorious associations with which an- 
cient Delhi abounds. But this is another dubject 
which it will be most difficult to touch upon without 
finding oneself forestalled; for who has ever visited 
Delhi, but has equally extended his researches to 
the tombs of Humayoon, and of Zufder Jung; but 
has ascended the Cootub Minar; wandered among 
the splendid remains of antiquity at its base; pro- 
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ceeded further to Toglukabad ; and driven with me- 
lancholy interest for many miles through the wreck 
of the ancient city, and by the still frowning fort? 
Hamilton thus describes the scene in question: “« The 
ruins of old Delhi cover the plain for an extent 
of nearly eight miles to the south of the modern Shah- 
jfehanabad, exhibiting throughout the vast tract one of 
the most striking scenes of desolation to be met with 
throughout the whole world.” 

Midway between Delhi and the Cootub, is the very 
handsome and well preserved tomb of Zufder Jung, 
whose death took place in 1754. There is no reason to 
doubt that this individual is the same mentioned in his- 
tory as Abul Mansur Khan, son-in-law of Saadut Khan, 
viceroy of Oude, and afterwards vizier to the Emperor 
Ahmed Shah. The tomb is built of red granite, and is 
of octangular form, with the memorial to the dead, as 
usual, in the centre vaulted chamber. The gardens 
surrounding it are unusually fine, and the pavilions, 
skirting the walls within, exceedingly spacious, many 
of them occasionally forming the residences for many 
days together of the, Europeans residing at Delhi. 
Pic-nic parties are of almost daily occurrence there. 
In the gardens are two wells, scarcely more than 
three feet apart, yet the water from one is good, 
and from the other equally bad; though it would 
seem almost impossible that two different springs 
could rise within so confined aspace. Immediately in 
front of Zufder Jung’s tomb, at about a mile distance, 
and along a road scarcely practicable for wheel-car- 
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riages, is that of the Emperor Humayoon, father of 
Akbar, who was accidentally killed by a fall in 1556. 
This building is of massive construction, and may be 
perhaps correctly deemed the most ancient of the 
very fine mausolea now in existence, and first of the 
class formed by those already alluded to here and at 
Agra. * 

The exertion of some little resolution is requisite 
to make the ascent of the Cootub Minar, as the efflu- 
vium at its entrance is sufficient to test the stoutest 
nerve. Strange, that the government, which has 
appointed a guardian to protect the various objects 
of interest from sacrilegious destruction, who is 
careful to thrust his instructions into the hands of 
every visitor, should grudge a few additional rupees 
per month, to expel from their present haunts, the 
hordes of bats and other creatures that now make 
the place almost intolerable. It is not in the Cootub 
alone, that the inhabitants of the airy regions are so 
plentiful and disagreeable ; the same remark applies to 
every temple or ruin throughout India ;—bats, pigeons, 
and parrots, being their most constant inmates. A few 
steps upwards, however, and the nuisance is over ; 
the air from the various galleries is found reviving, and 
the summit is at last gained; the view from which 
is an ample compensation for the annoyance at first 
experienced. This is undoubtedly the loftiest column. 
in the world, the height being above two hundred and 
fifty feet, and the steps within numbering more than 
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three hundred. The-circumference at the base is 
above fifty feet; it is polygonal, and the material is 
red granite; there are five jutting balconies, none 
breast-high, and the walk round them is somewhat 
dangerous. It dates from the thirteenth century, 
and no one can satisfactorily trace its original object. 
Days might be spent with advantage in making re- 
searches into the antiquities, both Hindoo and Mus- 
sulmaun, around this enormous pillar, and the state 
of high preservation of most of them, is not the least 
surprising circumstance which strikes the beholders. 
Even the ruthless followers of Nadir Shah were, 
at this spot, unusually unsuccessful in their efforts at 
destruction ; the mark of the cannon-shot fired by 
them at the iron pillar, though plainly visible, did 
not move it from its secure foundation, or cause it 
so much as to lean in the least from the true perpen- 
dicular. This cannot be said of the Cootub, for it 
has an evident inclination; but, as the government 
have taken upon themselves the task of its preserva- 
tion, there can be no doubt, though the appearance 
impresses one with the idea of its being unsafe, that 
in reality it is not so. 

The Author has frequently read of the exploits of 
divers in this neighbourhood, who will jump from a 
great height into tanks, or large sheets of water; but 
he does not recollect seeing a notice of the same 
feat, where the locality was a well, which, from the 
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more terror than the former mode. There is one close 
to the Cootub, the distance from the ground to the water 
being scarcely less than one hundred feet, enabling one 
slowly to count almost twenty between the interval of 
the leap being taken and the immersion. To a casual 
observer, certain death to the leaper would appear 
inevitable, since no outlet is visible, and to climb ujf 
so great a height of perpendicular brick wall would 
of course be impossible: a further exathination will 
show, however, that the surface of the water is others 
wise reached, by an immense flight of steps, commen- 
cing some distance from the well itself, and down 
which the villagers go to obtain their supplies. Up 
them the divers run, and though dripping wet, and 
apparently shivering with cold, would willingly un- 
dertake a second jump, for a repetition of the reward 
giyen for the first. 

The road to the Cootub is for the most part rough 
and bad; during the rains, indeed, much of it must be 
impassable, and in diverging from the main route in 
any direction, it is with the utmost difficulty a passage 
can be effected. : 

Delhi is noted for its jewellery and shawls. The 
gold used in the former is of the very purest kind, 
and the workmanship of the finest, but very little 
taste or elegance are exhibited in the designs. The 
favorite articles among European purchasers, are 
the medallions, sometimes beautifully painted, of the 
celebrated buildings and unrivalled ruins of Agra and . 
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and other ornaments, but it is preferable to bring 
away the medallions alone and have them set in Eng- 
land. The shawls and scarfs are magnificent, as to 
quality, and in quantity almost countless: two men 
will carry with them, from one bungalow to another, 
a collection which could not be purchased for fifty 
thousand rupees. Many a lady in England would 
delight in the privilege possessed by her friends in 
India, of indulging in the treat of a morning inspec- 
tion of these articles. Caution is necessary to be ob- 
served with the dealers; they have the art of making 
old shawls look like new, and more than ‘one instance 
has occurred of their carrying deception to such a 
pitch, as to sell an English-made article for a real Cash- 
mere, and the discovery has not been made until at- 
tempted to be sold in London, when the party to whom 
it was offered stated, that it had originally gone from 
his own stock. 

Delhi and Agra are the only two provincial cities 
of India which possess newspapers of their own. 
Both are cleverly conducted ; the Delhi Gazette, by 
Mr. Place, and the Agra Ukhbar, by Mr. Tandy. 
They command a large circulation, and their sources 
of information being first-rate, and their corres- 
pondence and contributors extensive, they cannot 
but succeed. The Madrissa, or College, is well 
worthy of a visit; not less on account of its useful- 
ness, than of its interest in other respects. 

Delhi abounds with beggars, who are extremely 
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called Estates, and is the only part of India where 
that word is so applied. Parties on the eve of 
leaving the station, make out an inventory of the 
property they wish to dispose of, affixing the price to- 
each article, and send it round to the residents, who 
~nark those things they desire to possess ; this is more 
satisfactory than an auction sale; and the whole is 
frequently got rid of at a less loss than too often 
attends the other mode of disposing of it. 

Next to the Emperor and his family, the most dis- 
tinguished native resident in Delhi, is the Maha- 
rajah Hindu Rao, brother of the reigning Queen of 
Gwalior, formerly commander-in-chief of the armies 
of that state, and holding other high offices. Political 
causes rendering his absence from his own country 
necessary, he is now a pensioner of the East India 
Company, on ten thousand rupees per mensem. 
He is particularly partial to the English, and from: 
his pleasing deportment and obliging disposition, 
is in return much esteemed by them. 

From Delhi to Kurnaul is a distance of seventy- 
eight miles; the road throughout is the main trunk, 
ankle-deep in sand, and occasionally much cut up 
by the rains. Panneeput, situated forty-eight miles 
from the former, is the first place worthy of note. 
It has been the scene of two of the bloodiest en- 
counters that even India has witnessed; the first 
between the Sultan Baber, and Ibrahim Lodi, the 
Emperor of Delhi, in 1525, when the latter was 
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our own times) in 1761, between the Mahrattas, and 
the army of Ahmed Shah Abdalla, the sovereign of. 
Cabul; the former being utterly discomfited, after 
a long continued struggle, and at a loss of not less 
than half a million of lives. 

Its appearance from a distance is highly pleasing, 
white stone houses being intermixed with native 
huts, on the face of a hill, and all surrounded by 
foliage. Much of this good effect is lost, however, 
upon approaching nearer. The traveller north - 
wards merely passes by the walls of the town, but 
does not enter it. Twelve miles from Kurnaul, a 
thick jungle is arrived at, which continues for six 
miles, until reaching a canal; after crossing which, the 
road passes through fine cultivation, and continues 
amid such until the cantonments are attained. The 
native portion of Kurnaul is not entered; it is still 
surrounded by its ancient and most dilapidated brick 
wall, which, though in former days it might have 
sufficiently answered the purpose of keeping out 
horsemen, swhen its gates were shut, could have been 
serviceable for no other. The cantonments are ex- 
tensive, and the bungalows ranged in wide streets ; 
the parade ground covers an immense space, over 
which, in the cold season, the wind blows most 
keenly ; it will amply allow for the exercise of twelve 
thousand mén, and properly so, for Kurnaul is never 
likely to be other than a large military station. At 
present, there are quartered in it, the Queen’s 44th 
foot, two regiments of cavalry, three of native in- 
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fantry, and horse and foot artillery. A quaint, little 
church, with a curious tower, is a somewhat unusual 
appendage to the parade-ground. In fine weather, 
a view of the distant Himalayas is obtainable, long 
before reaching Kurnaul. : 

The traveller here bids adieu td the British terri- 
tories; and the next stage of the journey is to Um- 
balla, distant fifty-five miles from it, Seamgurh, five 
miles and a half from Kurnaul, is a considerable 
village; within it are the ruins of a massy donjon, of 
which, the four towers at the angles are still in good 
preservation. Three miles further on is Azumabad, 
also a place of apparent importance; it is entirely 
walled round, and the traveller does not go through 
it. The other villages and towns are Leelakheree, 
Ryepore, Sumanah, Thannesir, Chunarthul, Shaha- 
bad, Kotekutchoa, Shahpoor Machounda, and Jin- 
dillee, all the territories of the protected Sikhs. The 
Sursuttee, Markunda, and Ombah rivers, are crossed. 
in this route, all being fordable. , 

Umballa belongs to the East India Company, and 
is the head-quarters of the important political agency 
of the north-west frontier, the onerous duties of which 
are so ably performed by Mr. G. R. Clerk. His re- 
sidence is south-west of the town; and a dawk 
bungalow has recently been erected; for even his 
munificent hospitality proved insufficient for the nu- 
merous travellers to the hills, who generally made 
this their last halt ; and for those from the hills, who 
made it their first. Around, the country is highly 
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cultivated; but the road is ankle-deep in sand, and 
skirts the walled native town. 

The last stage to the hills is from Umballa to Bahr, 
forty-two miles, throughout which the enlivening 
view of the Himalayas is retained. The small rivers, 
Guggur and Sookna, have to be crossed during this 
journey: both are fordable. Much of the way is 
hilly, but the bearers are quite accustomed to it, and 
move with as much rapidity as in the plains, attaching 
a cradle of bamboos to each pole of the palankeen, 
and so dividing the labour among the entire set of 
eight in lieu of four. There is a low range of hills 
at Pinjore, about ten miles from Bahr, from the sum- 
mit of which, the scene is truly magnificent, and 
every traveller should stop for a few minutes to con- 
template it. Looking northward, at his .feet is a 
narrow valley, with several small streams winding 
along it; beyond, are vast mountains, heaped upon 
each other in the utmost apparent confusion ; while 
to the southward, as far as the eye can reach, are the 
cultivated plains of India, with no elevation more 
considerable than a mole-hill, to break the unvaried 
uniformity. At Bahr is a dawk bungalow, and an 
extensive shed belonging to Mr. M‘Donald, of Simla, 
in which palankeens are housed until again required ; 
for here that description of travelling ceases. The 
scene at this place is generally picturesque and 
amusing, from the many small encampments of ser- 
vants, bearers, muleteers and other natives, in ex- 
pectation of their masters or employers, proceeding 
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to or from Simla; mostly surrounded by baggage, 
furniture, and supplies of every conceivable descrip- 
tion waiting’ for transport. It has more than once 
been proposed to erect a small hotel at this place, 
and it is surprising that the intention has not been ere 
this carried into effect, as it is a scheme that would 

"be sure to answer, even with the present number of 
visitors only, without reference to the great increase 
that may be annually looked for. 


CHAPTER VI. 


SIMLA AND THE HIMALAYAS GENERALLY. 


Iv is customary, with residents at Simla, to send 
down for any friend, whom they expect from the 
plains, a relay of horses, enabling him to reach the 
station in one day ; though, if a horse is sent to the 
second, or even first stage from Simla, the journey 
might still be made in that time ; a yaumpaun con- 
veying him from Bahr to Soobathoo, Hurreepore, or 
Syree, as the case may be. Should this not be 
done, the jaumpaun is the only available conveyance 
throughout; no wheeled carriages of any description, 
or palankeen, being used in the hills. With twelve 
bearers, it may also be effected by jaumpaun within 
the twelve hours; but with the usual number, eight, 
it will occupy portions of two days; and the traveller 
will then sleep either at the Hurreepore or Syree 
bungalow. 

The distance, by Soobathoo, is very little short of 
forty miles; latterly, a new route has been struck 
out, saving two or three, and by avoiding the last- 
named place altogether, escaping, in addition, the 
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steep ascent and descent, leading to and from it. ‘The 
"stages may be thus divided, in each taking the start- 
ing place from Bahr: old route—Soobathoo, fourteen 
miles; Syree, fourteen; Simla, ten: new route— 
Chameeah, eleven ; Hurreepore, seven and a half; 
Syree, seven and a half; and Simla, ten. 7 

A jaumpaun is simply a small arm-chair, firmly fixed 
between two long bamboo poles, between either extre- 
mity of which is a smaller one well secured to the 
others by leather straps; the smaller rest upon the 
shoulders of two men, and the whole has a buoyancy 
or spring, relieving the passenger of the inconveni- 
ence which, were he borne by aid of the long poles, 
would result from jolting over the rough roads to be 
traversed. Some are provided with canopies and haye 
curtains round them, but they are poor protections 
against either sun or rain. The style and manufac- 
ture of the vehicles which are let out for hire, (for 
some of the private ones are very neat) remind one 
strongly, if the analogy may be permitted, of the 
chairs which on the fifth of November in England 
bear the representatives of the renowned Guy Fawkes. 
The bearers are called jaumpaunies, are as sure- 
footed as mules, and travel in other respects remark- 
ably well. Their pay is each four annas per diem ; 
if by stages, then four annas each stage of twelve 
miles; or, for the journey from Bahr to Simla, twelve 
annas; and the same to the coolies, (porters), who 
transport the luggage. A head man among them, 
calling himself “mate,” will generally induce the 
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traveller to allow his services to be made use.of, as 
superintendent; he will be well paid by a rupee 
and a half, or with one only, if he does not make 
himself useful. A couple of rupees for the use of 
the jaumpaun, constitutes the only other expense. 
Tt has already been said, that Bahr is at the very 
foot of the hills; the ascent commences immediately 
on leaving it, and in ten minutes the traveller is in the 
midst of stupendous mounds, clothed with verdure to 
their very summits; range after range is passed in 
rapid succession, and the eye never glances at a 
tree of so marked an Indian character, that it might 
not belong to,a Swiss summer landscape, the sce- 
nery being on too vast a scale, to carry the im- 
agination altogether to England, though the foliage 
and flowerets common to her, are here equally so, 
the Rhododendron and a small species of oak, being 
predominant. For the first two or three miles, 
glimpses of the plains, and of the low range of hills 
at Pinjore, may be obtained; but they are speedily 
altogether hidden from the view. The road is every 
where cut out of the face of the hills, and is of 
necessity exceedingly tortuous, being the more pleasing 
from the constant variety thereby induced. The 
scenery between Bahr and Chameeah, is perhaps 
more agreeable than at any other part of the route, the 
vicinity of Simla excepted; as it is much more 
extensively and variously wooded, notwithstanding it 
may want the grandeur met with at other portions 
of it. Cultivation is carried on wherever it is 
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practicable’; but, from the nature of the locality, 
the: kaits (fields) consist of mete patches, or strips, 
in terraces one above the other. The Bhata is that 
which ‘most prevails, and the rich varieties of its 
crimson hues, gives a pleasing tone to the surround- 
ing’ scenery. Maize, too, is almost as plentiful in 
proportion, as in the plains. Such precipices as may 
be correctly called so, lose the appearance of danger, 
if not its reality, by being covered with shrubs and 
trees to the very verge; but most of the descents 
into the kuds (ravines) are somewhat sloping, and 
the most timid may survey them without fear. 
Midway from Chameeah, near Kuttul, the road de- 
scends to the bed of a small river, the stream of 
which is sufficient to turn a water-mill,—a rarity 
in these hills, where water is so much needed to 
make‘ the scenery approach to perfection. Even 
this is crossed without the aid of a bridge, large 
stones answering every needful purpose. A con- 
tinued ascent’ thence leads to a thick forest of small 
fir trees, and from the summit of the Pass a sud- 
den and distinct view of the distant snowy range 
is obtained. After a slight descent for a couple of 
miles, the bungalow at Chameeah is attained ; it is 
called also the fir tree bungalow, from the forest 
already mentioned, which is still partially continued. 
to this place. Its situation is extremely picturesque 
and well chosen, being on an elevated mound, with 
an extensive view in all directione Fram noacth_ 
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the snowy range: to the north-east, Soobathoo i 
plainly visible, while at two points to the eastward, 
Simla itself can’ be distinguished faintly: due eas 
is Kussowlee, the new sanatarium, which bids fair 
under the patronage of Colonel Tapp, the politica 
agent, and with the unwearied exertions of his son, 
to be a formidable rival to Simla. The sites of 
ground for building have only lately been allotted 
by government; some twenty of these were contested 
by different parties, and the just right to them had 
to be settled by the usual rule—sale by auction. 
Several brought from one hundred to four hundred 
rupees, which, considering that a heavy ground-rent is 
payable to government, and that sites generally were 
obtained for the asking, is evidence of the attentior 
this place is exciting ; indeed, it is generally under 
stood that Mr. Tapp has already received directions 
to commence many buildings. The advantages which 
Kussowlee and Mussoorie possess over Simla, (Mus: 
soorie being its great and long established rival) arise: 
from the easy access to them from the plains, neither 
requiring much more than one-fourth the time that 
Simla does ; so that, as the Author heard graphically 
remarked, “one can go fizzing hot from the plains, 
get cooled down during the first hour, and be happy 
to sit by a fire at the end of the second.” In the 
valley far beneath the bungalow, the cultivation is 
very rich and varied, the patches, before-named, firs! 
assuming the appearance of tolerably sized fields. 
From Chameeah the descent is constant to the 
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Gombeer river, which rushes along its rocky bed 
with considerable violence, and in the height of the 
rains must be no mean stream. It winds round the 
base of the lofty hill on which Soobathoo is situated, 
and a wooden bridge, required only in the wet season, 
conducts to the zig-zag road leading to it. The 
direct one, before alluded to, follows the course of 
the torrent for some time, crossing it at four different 
places, then makes a gradual ascent on the face of 
abare mountain, and descends again to the Gumbeer, 
flowing below perpendicular banks, well wooded and 
several hundred feet in height, finally, meeting the 
Soobathoo road at the Shaksperian bridge, rather less 
than a mile from Hurreepore. 

Soobathoo is the only place in the Himalayas gar- 
risoned by British troops; it is now the head-quarters 
of the Nusserree Battalion, and has barracks, parade- 
ground, and every other requisite military appur- 
tenance. Its few bungalows are prettily situated, and 
it is preferred by many to Simla, as being so much 
more quiet and retired ; in the winter, it is a warmer 
and more pleasant place of residence, the eleva- 
tion being three thousand feet lower than that of 
Simla. It possesses that which its neighbours, and 
it is believed no other part of the hills, can boast 
of, a level piece of ground of four or five acres in 
extent sufficient at all events for the parade-ground 
already alluded to; besides, on the Simla side, many 
level long fields, highly cultivated. - 
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ing it, lest it should break down before the passage is 
effected, (for, sad to say, it is in this state simply from 
the want of a few hundred rupees’ expenditure,) the 
direct route is gained, and the ascent is gradual to 
the Hurreepore bungalow, which, in beauty of si- 
tuation, is far behind that of Chameeah. The plat- 
form, on which it is placed, is highly cultivated, and 
surrounded on all sides by high hills. A portion of 
Soobathoo is visible from it, but neither Simla, 
nor any part of the snowy range. After leaving 
Chameeah, the’ precipices become steeper, more fre- 
quent, and legs ‘hidden, and the novice needs some 
nerve, at certain parts, to look over them, with the 
consciousness that, shut up in a box, as he virtually 
is while in a jaumpaun, one false step of his bearers 
must hurl him t6 destruction; for, like the mules to 
which they have already been likened, they inva- 
riably take the well-worn pathway at the extreme 
edge of the chasm, rather than the middle, or that 
one nearest to the rocky wall. 

From Hurreepore to Syree, the road is gradually as- 
cendirg, and very good ; but it is monotonous, wind- 
ing along rocks, the country barren, and almost totally 
unwooded. Just before reaching the bungalow, ano- 
ther glimpse is obtained of the snowy range. From 
Syree there is a gradual ascent of about three miles, to 
the temple of Jantee Devi, an insignificant erection 


surrounded with trees, and a brick wall with small 
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succeeds, and a further descent is made to the bed 
of a mountain torrent, upon crossing which, an ex- 
ceedingly steep ascent, of a mile and a half, leads to 
a delightfully thick forest; which, after the barren- 
ness that has for many miles held sway, is very 
grateful. The life and bustle of Simla, not more than 
three miles distant from the forest, are then pre- 
sented; and a pleasant ride, over a capitally made and 
somewhat undulating road, terminates the j journey. 

In all directions, from the plains upwards, are 
sprinkled the dwellings of the Jemadars, or collectors 
of government revenue ; this class seeming more fiw- 
merous than any other in the hills, at least of those 
who can be said to have tenements at all. The road 
throughout is a scene of animation, being every half- 
mile dotted with coolies, mules, donkeys, horses, and 
oxen, carrying loads of all kinds up and down; the 
coolies mostly bearing kilters, (a long basket, shaped 
like an English strawberry-pottle, and slung at the 
back,) containing wine, and other articles of con- 
sumption, for the denizens of the hills. 

Simla is divided into the Great and the Small, the 
bridge erected by Lord Combermere serving as the 
boundary ; the south-east portion is the latter. Each 
has its bazaar, corresponding with the population ; 
the former is large, and. well-supplied, many native 
shop-keepers residing in it, whose stores consist of 
European goods alone. Most of the English fruits 
met with, are brought from a distance ; the grapes 
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and apples are from Kanawur, but the apricot and 
walnut-trees are in. profusion in the vallies around 
Simla. Pears, chestnuts, and other fruits grow also 
in abundance ; but in quality, they are by no means 
unexceptionable. 

This station is the Cheltenham of the East, and, 
like its prototype, its society is ever changing. “ The 
season” is reckoned from April to October, and, 
during that period, the arrivals and departures are 
very frequent. It receives important additions during 
the first week of every month, in officers stationed 
between Bareilly eastward, and Ferozepore on the 
north-west, even as far as Agra on the south, who 
obtain leave to run up, between monthly musters, 
to enjoy its delicious climate, and dream they are 
once more in the land of their birth; always putting 
off until the last minute, and regretting when that 
arrives, the “run down” again. After October, when 
the cool weather permits of frequent parades, drills, 
and other military duties, this leave cannot easily be 
obtained, and the presence of this class of visitors 
becomes rare. ‘The power they thus possess of trans- 
porting themselves, in the course of a few hours, to a 
place differing from the plains so much as Simla, is 
a great boon to the residents of the north-western 
provinces, and it is much to be regretted that those 
of Bengal and the neighbourhood have not the same ; 
for the infancy of, and difficulties attending the transit, 
to, Cherra Poonjee and Darjeeling, render them avail- 
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able to very few. Casual visitors are those who are 
up on sick leave, varying from three months to 
eighteen, and occasionally more, and there are few 
of these who do not likewise leave the station with 
regret. The permanent residents are, comparatively 
speaking, few, but every succeeding season adds to their 
number, and they have received considerable rein 
forcements within the last two years, in the families 
of officers serving in the Affghanistan campaign ; 
the latter being, from the nature of the country, and 
other circumstances, compelled to debar themselves 
from their society. Thus, though Simla is, after Kot- 
gurh, the most northern portion of the Company’s 
dominions, it frequently occurs that the stirring inci- 
dents, daily taking place in Cabul and Affghanistan 
generally, become known to its secluded inmates 
earlier, in proportion, than to the news-dispensing 
cities of Calcutta, Agra, and Delhi. The Author can 
bear witness that the society is altogether a delight- 
ful one; and he will often look back with pleasant 
feelings on the few weeks he passed amidst it. It 
might seem invidious, were he to mention names ; 
but he is strongly tempted to record the sentiments of 
esteem and regard with which he bears in mind the 
hospitalities he received from some families and indi- 
viduals. f 

Since the establishment of Simla, it has been a fa- 
vorite retirement with every successive Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief, and the present 
Bishop has twice honored it with his presence; on each 
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‘occasion, for many months. His lordship is generally 
understood to be very partial to it, and to him it owes 
the formation of a dispensary, the enlargement and 
improvement of its church, and many other benefits ; 
while the private charities of that eminently gifted 
individual are so well known, that to say aught of 
their universality must be needless. The weekly 
parties, also, at his lordship’s hospitable mansion, have 
ever afforded gratification to all who delight in intel- 
lectual and refined society. 

Simla is fast becoming a place of importance in 
other points of view ; it has been recently fixed upon 
as one of the Indian stations for conducting the all- 
important magnetical observations, which are uni- 
formly taking place all over the civilized world. 
The observatory was in course of erection when 
the Author left the station, and it is due to the 
East India Company to say, that, next to the credit 
they deserve for their liberality in establishing it, is 
that which they merit for their discrimination in se- ‘ 
lecting the present able superintendent, Captain J.T. 
Boileau. 

Again; Simla is the birth-place of the first fire- 
insurance company ever established on the Bengal 
side of India; strange as this may sound to the 
English reader, when he is told that daily fires take 
place there, and that the property annually destroyed 
by them is immense. It would be but a poor proof 
of friendship, were the Author to hesitate thus con- 
snicuously to name Cantain Hamilton Cox as the in- 
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‘dividual to whose skill and energy are owing, not only 
the formation of the company, but the reconciliation 
of sundry discordant feelings and occurrences which 
at one time threatened to crush it at its outset. The 
head-quarters of the company have since beenremoved 
to Calcutta. Good schools would appear to be the © 
only desiderata to make Simla the receptacle for 
many of those children who are now sent to England 
at enormous expense, and with great violence to the 
feelings of their parents. It is believed that this 
want will be supplied by the immediate appearance 
of Dr. and Mrs. Laughton as canvassers in this re- 
spect for public favor. 

There are some delightful spots about Simla, the 
acenes of many and oft-recurring pic-nic and plea- 
sure parties; the principal are the water-falis, and 
Annadale. Of the former there are two, about half- 
a mile from each other, and picturesquely situated. 
The body of water is considerable in both, after the 
rains especially so, taking into consideration, its 
general scarcity in the hills. To the first, the de- 
scent is comparatively easy;+but to the second, not 
so, winding three-fourths of the way in the rocky 
bed of the torrent produced from the first, and for 
the last two hundred yards, the declivities and the 
route altogether are so abrupt and rocky, that the 
adventurous visitors must trust to their feet and 
mutual support alone, and few ever reach the desired 
haven dry-shod. This is generally prepared for, and 
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the exceedingly romantic glen in which the fall is 
situated, the incidents arising during the course 
through it, and the beauty of the view itself. 

Annadale is a lovely valley, and the most level 
which the neighbourhood of Simla can boast of ; it is 
not devoted to pleasure parties only, but is frequently 

‘ appropriated to the furtherance of charitable ends ; 
a recent fancy fair, held under the shade of its 
superb grove of pines, with an object of this kind 
in view, and patronized by the Bishop, realized a 
considerable sum. It is likewise the race-course, 
and though an amateur of the turf in England, could 
he see its somewhat strange undulations, might re- 
gard it with contempt, and its frequenters with pity, 
it has in its time exhibited some first-rate specimens, 
both of the horse and its riders. But, if the pleasure 
seekers desire a more distant scene of recreation, and 
object not to a mountain ride of some half-dozen 
miles, the magnificent forest of Mahassoo is “all 
before them where to choose.” Of this, however, 
it will be needful to say a few words hereafter. 

The grand and indeed only lounge of the station, 
is Barrett’s; the site of the masonic lodge, the as- 
sembly-room, and the amateur theatre; also com- 
bining subscription, reading, and billiard rooms, 
circulating library, and an ordinary; with, at the 
same time, a depét of necessaries and luxuries, in 
variety and quality hardly exceeded by similar estab- 
lishments in any provincial city in India. There 
are few too who will not willingly bear testimony 
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te--the politeness and attention shown at all times 
by the proprietor of this extensive and flourishing 
concern. 

The houses of Simla are built at different eleva 
tions, (some nearly a thousand feet above others) on 
the sloping sides of the splendidly-wooded Jacco, 
a mountain eight thousand feet in height, and so 
wooded to within a few feet of the very summit, 
where wild sage, nearly ten feet high, usurps the 
place of trees. Roads are made in every direction, 
and though some would, by the stranger, be termed 
terrific even for a foot passenger in the light of day, 
custom soon reconciles him to the apparent danger, 
and he will very shortly pursue them on horseback 
during the darkest night with perfect confidence. 
The main road, encircling Jacco, about five miles in 
extent, is, however, exceedingly good, and wheeled 
carriages might traverse it in safety. A ride round 
this was formerly the usual evening exercise; but 
fashion has lately placed its veto on the northern face, 
and the southern only is now graced by her votaries, 
and called the mall. There are still a few who abide 
not by her arbitrary dictates, and would deem they 
had “lost a day” if, at least once during its course, 
they had not been entirely round their favorite 
mount. 

With reference to architecture, little can be said 
in favor of the houses; the sites of all, on the score 
of beauty and prospect, are good; but witha very 
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temporary purpose only, and not as permanent. re- 
sidences; during the rains, also, most of them leak 
considerably. It is hoped such complaints will not 
have to be made of any of those now building, as 
the excuse that the station might ‘not answer, is no 
longer tenable. Rents vary from six hundred, to 
sixteen hundred rupees for the season, according 
to size. The church, originally a billiard-room, pur- 
chased and presented to the inhabitants by Lady 
William Bentinck, claims no attention for architectural 
or any other beauty; it has latterly been found too 
small for the number of the inhabitants and visitors, 
and a gallery has been built by the Bishop, who has 
likewise erected a steeple over it. 

The burial-ground is a secluded, and (even speak- 
ing seriously) a most amusing little spot; it must evi- 
dently have been supposed, by the party who planned 
it, that Simla was too healthy for any one to die in, or 
he must utterly have lost sight of the predilection En- 
glishmen in India indulge for massive monuments. 
This is in strict accordance with the custom among 
their Mohammedan predecessors in the conquest of 
Hindoostan, whose tombs, it may with justice be ob- 
served, are the most magnificent specimens of their 
taste they have left behind them. Even the less 
wealthy European indulges in this foible (for, harm- 
less and amiable though it be, it is still a foible) ; 
witness, for instance, the last resting-places of the 
dead in Calcutta, which, (putting taste out of the 
question) certainly contain more large and expensive 
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erections than any other city in the world, of equal 
size; in many respects strongly reminding the: tra- 
veller of the Pere-la-chaise in Paris, But, in the 
cemetery of Simla, about half-a-dozen monuments 
literally occupy three-fourths of the ground, ren- 
dering it requisite to open another, which has just 
been done. 

The climate of Simla is delightful at all times, 
though the wet season, (prevailing during the months 
of July, August, and portions of June and September) 
is described as disagreeable, from frequent rains 
and thick mists, enveloping not only lofty mountains, 
but occasionally hiding from the view objects in close 
vicinity. Those who find this weather distress- 
ing, have always the Power to transport them- 
selves a few marches in the interior 3 to which the 
season in question does not extend. April and 
October are the most delightful months, the ther- 
mometer ranging between 50° and 60° within doors, 
and from 70° to 75° without, Throughout the year, 
indeed, there is no evening during which a fire would 
be overpowering. The cold of winter is not extreme, 
and the snow rarely remains on the ground two or 
three successive days. The sun is after all the sun 
of India, and burns with almost as much intensity 
as in the plains; but, from people commonly ex- 
posing themselves to it throughout the day, it is very 
evident it cannot be so prejudicial. 

Many people from the plains, for some days after 
taking up their abode at Simla enffe fen. te 
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culty of breathing, and from an oppression on ‘the. 
chest ; this is scarcely matter for surprise, consider- 
ing the greatly increased elevation, but it speedily 
wears off. 

The principal mountains seen from Simla, (ex- 
cluding the snowy range) and much overtopping 
Jacco, are Mahassoo, nine thousand feet in height; 
the greater Shali, in contradistiction to a smaller one, 
nine thousand six hundred and twenty; and the 
Chur, twelve thousand one hundred and fifty. 

The fuel burnt at Simla is wood alone ; but it is not 
allowed to be cut in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
being plentiful at no great distance, no fears seem 
entertained of there ever being a scarcity of this 
necessary article. 

In and about Simla alone, do any railings at the 
verge of the precipitous descents give the passer-by 
a conscious feeling of safety, and even these are only 
occasionally found. 

More than one writer upon Himalayan subjects 
has remarked upon the custom prevalent among the 
people, of putting their children to sleep, by allowing 
the dripping of water on the head; many residents 
say that this is by no means common, and during 
many years they have seen nothing of the kind. 
The Author had an opportunity, however, of wit- 
nessing the process, on one occasion, at Annadale; 
every part of the child was kept covered and warm, 
and the water only allowed to come in contact with 
the back part of the head, the stream being exceed- 
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ingly small; the.child seemed rather to derive plea- 
sure than otherwise, but it had most assuredly no 
somnolent effect. 

The Puharries, the general name for the hill tribes, 
appear, at a first and careless glance, to be a wild 
and ferocious race, the dirt with which their persons 
and: habitations are encrusted, and their unshaven 
faces, certainly leading to the indulgence of that 
belief; but the close observer will the rather attribute 
such wildness to a settled melancholy, or what is 
perhaps a more fitting term, stupidity, reaching not 
very far from idiotcy. The scarcity of water, and 
the coldness of the climate, though given as reasons 
for the filthiness alluded to, cannot be pronounced 
sufficient to account for its being carried to such an 
extent, as is the case with some of the people in the 
interior; it being a well known fact, that many 
never wash, éxcept on the death of a relative. 

Although such is generally supposed to be so, 
female. infanticide has by no means ceased to exist 
among them, since, but very lately, three or four 
cases were under examination, at the Assistant: 
Magistrate’s Court at Simla. Polyandry, too, is 
common, the women confining themselves to brethren; 
generally numbering two or three, but extending it 
has been known to five. Those among the natives 
with whom the subject of these peculiarities has 
een discussed, account for both in but one way; 
viz: the impossibility, if even every inch of practi- 
cable land were cultivated, of finding food for the 
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population that would spring up were these customs 
not in force; and their limited means rendering 
emigration totally out of the question. . 

Many of the hill people are afflicted with goitres, 
but the disease is by no means so common as in the 
Alps. The great place of resort, in every mountain- 
hamlet, is the shop of the Bunneah, or general 
dealer. In it grain is purchased and sold; money 
changed ; sales of merchandize effected, and all the 
news of the neighbourhood discussed. It is gene- 
rally the theatre of a levee, and many an amusing scene 
takes place in front of it. 

There are in the hills but few temples devoted to 
religion, it being somewhat difficult to say exactly what 
religion the inhabitants profess. The approach to an 
erection of this nature is always known at a little dis- 
tance, by the appearance of strips of linen, attached to 
poles and waving in the wind, these being deemed 
votive offerings. One of the best pagodas is near the 
waterfall at Simla ; the door is raised two feet from the 
ground, and so low that a party must stoop consider- 
ably to effect anentrance. Within, alarge verandah 
surrounds a depressed centre, and at the extremity is 
@ sanctum sanctorum, into which but little light is 
permitted to proceed; depending from the eaves of 
the entire building is a range of pieces of carved 
wood, shaped like bells; a strong breeze of wind 
” will agitate all, and it is an act of devotion and peni- 
tence among the Puharries to go round and touch 
each separately a certain number of times. - 
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Some temples are like Chinese pagodas, formed of 
a succession of pyramidical stories. It is-rare that 
a priest or any other attendant is seen near them. 

Not a hundred yards of any mountain road can be 
traversed without the traveller’s path being crossed 
by numerous lizards; they are occasionally met with 
of great size, and are always very timid, preferring 
the most barren and rocky roads to any other. 

The cottages partake much of the character of those 
in Switzerland; they are of wood, with sloping roofs, 
and the stories, of which there are sometimes three, 
project over each other, the eaves being generally 
elaborately carved. Many have attached to them a 
circular enclosure, of a foot or two in depth, with a 
stone or brick flooring, and but for. being so finished 
it might be taken for the first advance towards sink- 
ing a well. In it are placed the sheaves, and cattle 
are introduced to tread out the corn; these, in direct 
violation of the divine command to the children of 
Israel through Moses, are securely muzzled, notwith- 
standing some commentators on the Bible have re- 
marked that the custom of leaving the ox unmuzzled 
is universal throughout the East. 

The cattle on the hills have more of an English 
appearance, and much less hump, than those in the 
plains. 

To a casual observer it would seem that the face 
of every eminence had been traversed by a numerous 
population, from the scores of pathways that appear 
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caused by the cattle in their search for grazing 
ground, the stones dislodged from above filling their 
footsteps, and in time producing the tracks in ques- 

n. 

w Relays of men are constantly employed in bringing 
grapes from the. Kunawur district, a distance little 
short of a hundred miles from Simla; the grapes are 
detached from the stalks and placed on layers of 
cotton. A basket containing about a couple of pounds 
costs two rupees; they can be imported into Simla, 
however, at Mbout one rupee, or one and a quarter, 
the conveyance being the only cost; their flavor 
is good, but not equal to that of the hot-house grape 
in England. 

No visitor to the hills should on any account 
leave them, without seeing some portion of the 
interior; and this need not occupy more than four 
days, though seven are generally taken. The extent 
of the journey need only be to the Nagkanda 
Pass, and then ascending the Mountain Huttoo, or 
Whartoo, in height ten thousand six hundred feet. 

This little jaunt consists of three marches, viz., to 
Fagoo, twelve miles; Mutteana, fifteen; and Nag- 
kanda thirteen. Allowing for each one day, and 
the same returning, with one more for the ascent 
and descent of Huttoo, (five miles from Nagkanda,) 
the week is expended. To effect it in the shorter 
time, it is needful to send a horse on to Fagoo 
the previous day, and starting early in the morning, 
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hours and a half; there partaking of. luncheon, a 
fresh horse is mounted, and Mutteana attained in 
about five hours. Passing the night there, five hours 
more journey, on the second day, are sufficient to 
gain Nagkanda. It is optional with the traveller, 
then to ascend Huttoo the same afternoon, or early 
the next morning ; if the weather be clear, it would 
be advisable to do so at once, rather than run any 
risk of the morrow. On the third day, an afternoon’s 
ride brings him back to Mutteana, and Simla is 
reached at three or four o’clock on the fourth from 
leaving it, a fresh horse being sent out to Fagoo 
as before. In adopting the shorter mode of making 
the trip, it will be necéssary to send on the servants 
and porters one day in advance of the traveller, as 
it is difficult to get them to make above one 
march per diem; they will sleep at Fagoo,. leaving 
refreshments for the coming traveller, and be at 
Mutteana long before him. Cooking utensils, and sup- 
plies of every kind must be taken,—even to a bed, 
or charpoy, to be purchased for eight annas, and 
which will answer every purpose,—each bungalow con- 
taining nothing but a table and two or three chairs, 
Indeed, a party is scarcely safe without asmall tent, 
as the first two bungalows have each but a single 
room, and if pre-occupied, and a lady be of the party, 
admission there is out of the question, and the 
weary traveller may find it difficult to obtain other 
quarters than a shed or stable elsewhere. In a 
limited society, however, like Simla. it is easv to 
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ascertain, “who are out,” or expected to go out, and 
to act’ accordingly. When these most convenient 
stage houses were first erected by the liberality of 
Government, it was for the purpose of accommodating 
passing travellers, and one of the standing rules 
was, that no person, having partaken of their benefits 
for one night, should remain a second, to the ex- 
clusion of a fresh arrival. Of course, this rule is still in 
existence, though it is to be regretted that no means are 
taken to enforce it, as many parties remain at the 
Nagkanda bungalow for days together, and, indeed, 
the Author has heard of one family having taken 
up their quarters therein beyond a fortnight, to the 
_ utter exclusion of. many other travellers. It is cer- 
tain, Government never could have intended these 
bungalows to be turned into lodging-houses. 

A few words with reference to the route seem 
here called for, and they will suffice, it is hoped, to 
show that this short time has not been wasted; the 
traveller having witnessed, perhaps, the most magni- 
ficent sight the world can produce, a view from an 
elevation of nearly eleven thousand feet, of moun- 
tains varying in height from sixteen to twenty-six 
thousand, all covered with perpetual snow, and ex- 
tending in the form of a semicircle before him, not 
less than one hundred and eighty degrees, or one- 
half the horizon. 

The first part of the journey is far from inviting, 
being for four or five miles along ranges of bleak 
hills, with much of the road very steep and bad ; 
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beyond this, a few scattered pines denote the 
approach to Mahassoo’s noble forest, at the out- 
skirts of which, sad havock has been committed by 
the wood-cutters, the blows from whose axes are 
heard in all directions. Many of the slopes, from 
the road to the valley, present little more than bare 
stumps, many parts not having a sufficiency of 
trees left to shelter the road from the rays of the 
sun ; the assistance of fire having been called in also 
«to complete what human force could not achieve. 
Many of the trees left standing, are hacked and cut 
in all directions, the growth of half a century being 
thus frequently destroyed for no other purpose 
than to cook a cake for an itinerant mountaineer. 
Until a descent of nearly two miles is made from 
this scene of comparative desolation, the forest may 
be considered to have ceased to exist; then it is 
indeed superb, and the contrast between the heat 
and glare without, and the refreshing coolness and 
solitude within, is most striking. This has hitherto 
escaped almost entirely the destruction already alluded 
to; and probably, while aught of that portion remains, 
may still do so. Pine trees flourish in great variety, - 
and many are of so magnificent a size, that in halting 
beneath, we cannot help wondering at them; more 
than one of these must have been in height above one 
hundred and fifty feet, in circumference from twenty- 
six to thirty, and throughout, not diverging a foot from 
thetrue perpendicular. Theoakand larchalso abound. 
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is very great, and the wild strawberry and. red 
currant, with flowers of every hue, grow luxuri- 
antly at every step. The soil is a deep black, and 
would appear to be the richest mould, though it 
is said to be merely an accumulation of vegetable 
matter, not more than three feet from the surface. 
Most of the potatoes consumed in Simla, and sent 
down to the plains at the termination of the rains, 
when none are to be had there, are here produced. 
The ascent through the forest is long and winding, 
but far from wearisome, and at the summit, is suffici- 
ent level ground for pitching twenty or thirty tents, 
it being a custom with many Simla people occasionally 
to spend some days there; the height by which it 
exceeds Simla, (fifteen hundred feet) making it much 
cooler. 

The descent then commences, and continues to 
within a quarter of a mile of Fagoo, the road there 
being slightly on the rise, and passing ‘by a spring of 
water, with a large cistern in front for its reception. 
The height of the mountain, on which the Fagoo bun- 
galow stands, is computed at eight thousand eight 
hundred feet, and the bungalow itself at about four 
hundred feet less. Thence to Mutteana, nothing : 
worthy of remark occurs, unless a castle, not quite 
half-way, be allowed to be so. “This is the deserted 
residence of the Rana of Theog, (a prince, whose 
reyenue probably does not exceed thirty pounds per 
aveszm \) wha nreferring the valley to the hills. 
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torrent flowing below the range of hills, between 
Fagoo and this place, becoming at some distance a 
river, and affording, at certain seasons, good sport 
to the fisherman, the Mahaseer being very plenti- . 
ful in it, and highly esteemed in the hills. The 
fortress in question is a conspicuous object for 
many miles before reaching it,’ being perched upon 
the loftiest and barest hill of all the surrounding 
. country. The high-sounding title of fortress, and 
castle, given to buildings of this description, is 
somewhat of a misnomer, composed, as they almost 
always are, of collections of loose stones, without 
any cementing matter; in only one mode could they 
have been places of defence, viz. by using the 
materials as missiles for the destruction of the be- 
siegers, when all other ammunition failed. 

The Mutteana bungalow, eight thousand feet 
high, is equally visible from a long distance, and. is 
scarcely superior in point of situation to Theog, 
though on the north there is a hill, in height ex- 
ceeding nine thousand feet. The road throughout this 
stage winds along the bare face of different ridges 
of rocky mountains, the small forests, through which 
it occasionally proceeds, not amounting to one-tenth 
part of the whole. . 

Mutteana to Nagkanda, though a very fatiguing 
march, is a much more interestingone. The descent 
from the bungalow is immediate, passing, at about 
four hundred feet below it, the village of the same 
name, and thence, at least two thousand mare tn 
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the bed of a brawling torrent, called the Richah; 
it is not of such importance, however, as to require 
a bridge, except during the rainy season, but is 
forded by the aid of large stones. From this tor- 
rent, the ascent is by an exceedingly steep zig-zag 
road, principally through a pleasing forest, in which 
holly, growing to an unusual size, is abundant, 
A few miles more of undulating rocky road, and the 
village of Altenah is reached, whence another de- 
scent and torrent (the latter having a neat wooden 
bridge over it), and finally a steep ascent without 
almost any exception, conduct to the Nagkanda 
Pass and bungalow. 

The view from thence is indeed magnificent, and 
few to whom such a gratification has been afforded 
can readily forget it. The height of the Pass is nine 
thousand feet, and there is a peak behind it measur- 
ing nine thousand five hundred. The road tra- 
versed in this march, is picturesque, among other 
reasons, from being intersected by many springs 
and rills of water, which elsewhere are seldom met 
with. The Author found the temperature of the 
bungalow at Nagkanda, before sunrise, three degrees 
only above the freezing point; and his servants” 
complained of the cold being so intense that they 
were obliged, during the night, to sit round a fire, 
as sleep was impossible. 

Upon commencing an early ascent of Huttoo, a 
white frost every where covered the ground. Were 
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both man and horse, there is not perhaps a prettier 
mountain road in the world than the five miles 
between N, agkanda and Huttoo 3 it is shaded almost 
throughout, while, from its Many romantic glades, 
at one moment the snowy range is entirely hidden, 
and at the next, bursts into view in awful majesty. 
The wild strawberry, and flowrets of various colours, 
Stow at the feet in the utmost profusion, and the 
golden pheasant, disturbed from the cover on the 
hill side close beneath the road, whirrs in all di- 
rections. By a pugdundi (or rough foot-path), the 
summit of Huttoo is gained, some time before it can 
be so by the circuitous bridle-road. On each of its 
three mounds, there is the remnant of a Goorkah 
fortress, much after the same fashion, as regards archi- 
tecture, as that of Theog, and, on a fine day, it is 
said no less than fifty of these can’ be descried on 
the various hills within the tange of vision from 
Huttoo. The extent of view of the snowy range has 
already been alluded to 3 among others, the peaks of 
Jumnotree and Gungotree, the sources of the ferti- 
lizing Jumna and Ganges, are at times visible. 
During the season, men termed Shikarries, or 
Hunters, gain a living by disposing of the pheasants 
they kill; the quantity in this neighbourhood may be 
estimated from the circumstance of one of these men 
asking for a very fine brace, only the trifling sum of 
sixpence. Their munitions of the chase are a com- 
mon matchlock. powder tha ocnt.. 12 1+4 
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From the verandah of the Nagkanda bungalow 
the view is not greatly inferior to that from Huttoo, 
though wanting the additional sixteen hundred feet 
of elevation of the latter. A glimpse can be obtained 
from it of Kotghur, two thousand six hundred feet 
in the valley below, while, nearly three thousand 
feet beneath that again, runs the river Sutledge, there 
scarcely more than an impetuous torrent. 

Three marches or thirty-one miles from Nagkanda 
is Rampore. It is the capital of Busahur, and is si- 
tuated on the left bank of the Sutledge, the breadth 
of the river there being two hundred and twenty 
feet. Itis in @ valley, closely encompassed by moun- 
tains, and the days are said to be extremely ‘warm, 
and the nights altogether as cold. In November of. 
every year, a grand fair is held there, and is attended 
by parties from many countries and from great dis- 
tances, The Tartar women and girls, who are among 
the strangers, are described as being very beautiful. 
But little money passes on these occasions, the pro- 
duce of one place being exchanged for that of another; 
it is the grand mart too for the sure-footed ghoonts, 
or hill ponies, which may be obtained on very rea- 
sonable terms. 

It has been said, that no one pressed for time, or 
careless of the honor of touching the eternal snows 
themselves, need proceed beyond Nagkanda; no 
better view can be obtained of them until after many 
a fatiguing march to reach their very feet, and then 
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Before concluding this chapter, it would be most 
unfair not to introduce the name of Captain Patrick 
Gerard, uppermost as that name must be in the 
mind of every one writing or even thinking of the 
Himalayas. It may safely be said, that no writer 
who has of late years professed to give any account 
of these mountains, has not been indebted for much 
information to the officer in question, by whom it 
has been ever given with readiness and politeness. 
The public have much to regret that Captain Ge- 
rard’s. diffidence alone prevents their having the 
most valuable account of the Himalayas that can be 
written ; the result of an uninterrupted residence of 
nearly a quarter of a century, and the close obser- 

. vations of a mind by no means inferior to those of 
his late lamented brothers, to whose writings the 
world has already awarded the meed of its appro- 
bation. His amiable friend will allow that the Au- 
thor only now records what he has often verbally 
expressed. 


CHAPTER VIL 


SIMLA TO FEROZEPORE. 


TuE period of the Author’s residence at Simla, was 
one of considerable public excitement. Reports of 
disasters were daily arriving, each more alarming than 
its predecessor ; first that Sir Wm. Macnaghten was 
cooped up in Cabul, threatened on alll sides, the people 
of the city openly talking of the approaching murder 
of Shah Soojah and his supporters, and saying that 
ten thousand additional troops could alone save them: 
then, that the Nepalese were within a few days’ 
march of the British-Indian frontier, and had actually 
taken prisoners more than one adventurous traveller 
who had penetrated to the snowy range; again, that 
the Sikhs had commenced hostilities in support of 
Dost Mahommed Khan, with numerous other reports, 
haying as little foundation in truth. The second was 
that which most affected the temporary sojourners at 
Simla, and the alarm had risen to such a height, that 
the political agent deemed it necessary to direct a 
detachment of the Nusserree battalion to leave Soo- 
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reported enemy. Late accounts from India announce 
the return of the force, without having come in con- 
tact with any more formidable persons than a few 
distressed mountaineers. At this time, however, the 
retaking of Khelat, the unfortunate termination of 
Major Clibborn’s expedition for the relief of Captain 
Brown at Kahun, the inauspicious turn political mat- 
ters were taking at the court of Lahore, and the reap- 
pearance of Dost Mahommed strongly supported, all 
combined, compelled the government to adopt active 
measures, among which, was the suspension of fur- 
lough leaves, except in cases of sickness. This step, 
coupled with the feeling generally prevalent, that 
imminent danger would attend the passage of the 
Indus, deprived the Author of more than one antici- 
pated companion in his route homeward. Though 
energetically warned of the hazard he ran in passing 
through the Sikh and Beloochee territories, he could 
not make up his mind to abandon the plan he had so 
long contemplated, and had therefore no alternative 
but proceeding alone. Accordingly, on the 24th 
October, he bade adieu to the hospitable station. 

The details given at the commencement of the last 
chapter, make it quite unnecessary to trace the 
joumey from Simla to the plains ; it is almost equally 
needless to dwell upon the route thence to Loodianna, 
since, with the exception of the succeeding route to 
Ferozepore, it is one of the most uninteresting to be 
found in India. 

The distance is eighty-three miles, and occupies by 
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dawk twenty-four hours; from Bahr to Pinjore and 
Munnymajra, it follows the old road ; but thence, in 
lieu of taking the cixcuitous one by Umballa, another 
has been only a few weeks since opened by the way 
of Khoor, Mornda, Khoomanno, Ludna, and Gin- 
deealee, thereby saving some thirty miles. For this 
and many other benefits, the travelling public are in- 
debted to the indefatigable and able agent to the 
Governor-General, Mr. G. R. Clerk. This route 
leads midway through the village of Mornda, rank- 
ing, until lately, among the protected Sikh States, 
but which has just lapsed to the East India Company. 
Mornda bids fair shortly to become a considerable 
town, a fine bazaar is far advanced towards com- 
pletion, consisting of several streets at right angles 
with each other. The facades of all the shops are of 
brick, and correspond in style; each with its niches 
for lamps, after the Oriental.custom. With this excep- 
tion, the other stages passed during this journey are un- 
worthy of being named, consisting principally of mud- 
hutted villages. It would be unfair to say aught against 
the road, considering it has so recently been opened ; 
but it nevertheless must not be concealed, that not 
one mile out of twenty presents anything like the ap- 
pearance of that advance towards civilization, the 
bearers having to wade through deep sand, ploughed 
fields, and thick jungle. Even the people scarcely 
excite one’s curiosity, though it.is evident the tra- 
veller does theirs, as they come out to stare at him 
from every hovel. In personal appearance, they vary 
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very little from those met with between Delhi and 
the Hills, though the women decidedly lack that mo- 
desty so perceptible in those of the neighbourhood of 
the imperial city, or at all events fail to show it. 

The origin of Loodianna as a military outpost is thus 
given by Hamilton :—« In consequence of the exten- 
sion of the British possessions in 1803 to the banks 
of the Sutledge, the line of defence against the Sikhs 
became much narrowed, and Lord Lake foretold that 
a small corps, well stationed in that quarter, would 
effectually protect the Doab and adjoining provinces 
against the incursions of that tribe. Loodianna was 
accordingly selected and fortified, and, in 1808, made | 
the head station of a brigade sufficiently strong both 
to cover the protected Sikh chiefs, and impose respect 
on those situated north of the river.” 

Beneath the political agent’s mansion, is the old 
bed of the Sutledge, that river now flowing at some 
miles’ distance ; an insignificant stream occupies a 
small space of it, hardly sufficing to float a few boats 

‘and provide the means of lavation to the host of 
washermen whe throng its banks. In the height 
of the,rains only is it connected with the main 
stream ; this, it is not improbable, may in course of 
time return to its old channel, when it is feared the 
handsome structure overhanging it may be under- 
mined and washed away. On the other side of the 
bed, the remains of a garden belonging to a former 
Resident, evince the care which it at one time met with ; 
several specimens of the poplar, a most unusual tree 
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in India, rearing their heads therefrom. The soil of 
Loodianna is extremely sandy, causing considerable 
annoyance to its inhabitants during the prevalence of 
wind. The cantonments are said to be badly situated, 
and by far too confined, showing want of foresight in 
whoever planned them, as it might have naturally 
been supposed that a large force would, at a future 
time, be necessary for the occupation of so command- 
ing a post. The bazaar is extensive, and much busi- 
ness appears to be carried on there. 

This station will, perhaps, be witness to as curious 
and marked a political change, as even India, so 
_fertile in changes of such a description, has ever 
presented. In it, as a pensioner on the bounty of 
the East India Company, Shah Sévjah, the present 
King of Cabul, with his blind brother, Shah Zem:.n, 
and their families, for many years resided, and would 
have ended their days there, in all probability, had 
not British necessities called the former to reign in 
Affghanistan, and supersede the then possessor of the 
musnud, Dost Mahommed; who, now that he has 
unconditionally surrendered to Sir W. Macnaghten, 
will, it is generally supposed, be removed from the 
scene of his late exploits, and occupy the very 

quarters of his successful opponent. 

Between Loodianna and Ferozepore, the eee 
of the Beas or Hyphasis with the Sutledge takes 
place, the latter name being retained. 

The journey from Loodianna to Ferozepore, a dis- 
tance of seventy-nine miles, requires twenty-two hours 
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for its performance, and is quite as uninteresting as 
the preceding; the same remarks. may, indeed, be 
in every respect applied ‘to it, though this wants 
even the interest excited by a rising place like 
Mornda. Not being considered altogether safe, a 
mounted and well-armed escort, provided by Govern- 
ment, attends the dawk traveller ; being relieved at the 
same stations asthe bearers. ‘There are seven stations, 
viz. Ghowspore, Mana Ka Kote, Tehara, Dhurmkote, 
Tulwundee, Mehrsingwala, and Chingalee. ° 

Ferozepore, as a military station, will cause to 
many no inconsiderable disappointment, appearing, 
at the first view, but a collection of mud walls 
surrounded by deep sand. It has latterly occupied 
a conspicuous place in Indian political history, not 
only as the final rendezvous of the various corps 
forming the Bengal column of the Army of the 
Indus, previously to their departure to win unfading 
laurels in Affghanistan; but as the scene of the 
memorable meeting, between Lord Auckland, the 
Governor General of India, and the late Maha 
Rajah Runjeet Singh. The gorgeousness of the 
display then made, the great political importance 
of the meeting, and the benefits to the British 
Indian Government, which resulted therefrom, have 
been so ably put before the world, in the highly 
interesting volume of the Hon. Captain Osborne, 
than any enlargement upon the subject here, must 
be quite unnecessary. 
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The disappointment, that cannot but be felt by 
military men on reaching Ferozepore, may probably 
be alleviated, when it is understood, that scarcely 
three years have passed, since not a British residence 
stood therein, it having within that time only, lapsed 
Gike Mornda) to the East India Company. Under 
the present most active and intelligent Political 
Agent, Captain Lawrence, there can be no doubt 
of its speedily becoming a town of the magnitude 
and importance which befits the frontier city of such 
a power as the East India Company, and the nearest 
military station to our powerful ally of the Punjaub. 
Its universal and never-failing dust, worse even than 
at Loodianna, will, however, always make it in some 
degree an-unpleasant residence; for, with the use of 
every artificial means which ingenuity can devise, it 
is impossible to be otherwise than constantly annoyed 
by it; in addition to which inconvenience must be 
taken into consideration its almost Egyptian plague 
of sand-flies. It is, moreover, some four or five 
miles distant from the river; but, in this respect, it 
is like every other large place in the neighbourhood 
of the Sutledge and Indus, and experience doubtless 
proves, that it is an unavoidable consequence of the 
fantastic freaks played by those rivers, in so constant- 
ly and arbitrarily changing their courses. 

The climate is considered healthy and particularly 
dry; there are‘no periodical rains, some half-dozen 
showers only falling during the cold season. It is 
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exceedingly hot, and the sand-storms, which frequent- 
ly occur, are terrible. Around the cantonments, so 
far as the eye can reach, the sight is offended by 
low jungle and glaring sand alone, not « tree of any 
size being visible.. The death of the Ranee has 
‘but recently taken place, when Government, not 
feeling called upon to acknowledge the claims of 
any of those who pretended to be her heirs, took 
possession of her territory. She is described as 
having sate daily in her old fort, (still existing) 
administering justice in all respects like her male 
compatriots. The Bazaar is extensive, and well’ 
supplied. From the dryness of the atmosphere, 
the station has already suffered much from fire, 
which will cause the discontinuance henceforward 
of thatched roofs in the erection of all new buildigs. 
The inhabitants sustain losses from robbers, notwith- 
standing the vigilance of the police. The value of 
water, .and the lawless state of the people, under 
native rule, may be estimated from the fact of every 
well having been formerly flanked by a tower, with a 
garrison of armed men, to protect it from incursion : 
some of these towers are still standing, but the 
greater portion have been, under the new regime, 
’ levelled to the ground. 
Ferozepore was of so little importance, but a few 
years ago, that Hamilton, in the edition of his 
Gazetteer published in 1828, thus briefly dismisses 
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the city of Lahore: lat, 30° 55° N. long., 74° 
35 E.” 

Close to Ferozepore, is an island, about six miles 
in length by three in breadth, which is occasionally 
debateable ground between the Sikh and British 
Indian Governments. By the treaty between the 
latter and the court of Lahore, their separate domi- 
nions are bounded by the Sutledge, and, in cases 
like the present, wherever the. stream runs with 
the greater velocity, that is deemed the main river, 
The current is at present strongest on the Pun- 
jaub side, in consequence of which, the. island is 
British ; in a year or two, the river may pursue the 
other channel, when it reverts to the Sikhs. But for 
this uncertain tenure, it might bring in a considerable 
revenue, the soil being of the finest description ; 
even under existing cixcumstances it has been farmed 
out for some thousands of rupees per annum, and 
patches of. cultivation, with a few hovels—the nuclei 
probably of future flourishing villages—here and 
there show themselves. The greater part is, how- 
ever, covered with jungle, or reed-grass, and it 
will perhaps be scarcely credited that many of the 
blades, reach to the enormous height of twenty- 
five feet. Unless the Author had himself wit- 
nessed this fact, he would have hesitated to be- 
lieve such a statement, but he can vouch for its 

- truth, as he happened to be engaged tiger-shoot- 
ing, and while standing in the howdah ofa very 
tall elephant, the grass in question towered many 
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feet above his head. Of a party consisting of thirty 
elephants, four times that number of attendants, 
and several horses, all formed in close line, the 
whole were occasionally completely concealed from 
the view of each other by this overwhelming jungle. 
The black partridge, the plumage of which is very 
beautiful, abounds in it. Lieut. Wood thus describes 
this bird, specimens of which he met with on the 
banks of the Indus: “In addition to the common 
grey partridge, Sinde possesses another species of 
striking beauty. The head, breast, and belly of this 
bird are ofa jetty black. A red ring encircles the 
neck. The back of the head is speckled white and 
black, while a large white spot is dotted under 
each eye. The wing-feathers are spotted yellow on 
a black ground. Those of the tail are short and 
downy, marked by delicate white and black’ bars 
towards their extremes. This is a heavier and alto- 
gether a nobler looking bird than the other. From 
the predominance of dark feathers in its plumage, 
it is usually called the black partridge.” 

Wild duck, quail, and snipe are also plentiful all 
over the island. 

The elephant is particularly partial to the flower of 
the grass just alluded to, winding his trunk round 
the stems of a dozen or more blades at a time, and 
allowing them to pass through it, while he walks 
on, then. tearing off the tops, a feat which it would 
need the ‘united strength of several men to perform. 

On the banks of the river there are many quick- 
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sands, and during this expedition a somewhat dis- 
tressing scene happened. An elephant incautiously 
came within the vortex of one ; first one foot sank, 
then another, and in endeavouring to extricate him- 
self, matters became worse ; no portion of either of 
his legs ‘was at last visible, and the by-standers had 
given up the poor animal as lost: being, fortunately, 
unusually powerful, he three several times, with what 
appeared to all, supernatural strength, dxew a foot 
from the closely-clinging earth, placing it where, by 
sounding with his trunk, he found most solidity; 
not until the third time did the ground bear his 
pressure,.when he gradually released himself. Du- 
ring the whole period of his troubles, his cries were 
exceedingly dolorous, and might have been heard a 
couple ‘of miles; his grunt, when they were at an 
end, was equally indicative of satisfaction, The in- 
ternal application of a bottle of strong spirits soon 
dissipated his trembling, and restored his equanimity. 
Many unfortunate elephants are lost in these treache- 
rous sands, when large quantities of grass or branches 
of trees are not at: hand to form an available support 
for them. After a certain time, the poor beast be- 
comes powerless, and the owner can then only look 
with sorrow at the gradual disappearance of his noble 
animal, and lament the pecuniary loss he thereby 
suffers ; for all human aid is futile. They have been 
known to be twelve hours before entirely sinking. 
While on this subject it may not be altogether out 
of place, to allude to the present scarcity in this part 
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of India, of the camel ; which is in its way as useful 
and valuable an animal as the other. In consequence 
of this, the regiments moving upwards, and the 
commissariat generally, are put-to serious incon- 
venience, by the limited means of conveyance avail- 
able. The English reader will hardly be surprised 
at this scarcity, when he hears that, from the com- 
mencement of the Affghanistan campaign, in 1838, 
to the present time, (October 1840,) the number 
killed, stolen, and strayed, is somewhat beyond 
fifty-five thousand. The average value of each may 
be taken at eighty rupees, which makes this single 
item of war expenditure, above forty-five lacs of 
rupees, or four hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 
All who reside in the north-western provinces of 
India, and purpose adopting the route by the Sutledge 
and Indus rivers to Bombay, will find Ferozepore 
decidedly the best port of embarkation; and should 
they not have friends at the station upan whom they 
can rely for procuring boats: for them, they have only 
to address a letter to Captain Lawrence, the assistant 
political agent of the Governor-General, by whom 
their wishes will meet with the politest attention. 
As much notice as possible should be given, as boats 
are sometimes extremely scarce, from all that are 
available being taken up by the commissariat, for 
the conveyance of troops, stores, &c. to Sukkur and 
elsewhere. The Author was very near meeting with 
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their hands on, to form a bridge of boats, for the 
passage across the Sutledge, of the convoy and large 
reinforcements of troops to Cabul; the passage being 
safely effected shortly after his departure. Informa- 
tion should at the same time be afforded Captain 
Lawrence of the number of the party, including 
servants, quantity of baggage, &c., as well as 
whether expedition be an object; if so, he will 
provide as light a craft as is consistent with the com- 
fort of her passengers. The expected time of arrival 
at Ferozepore must also be notified. 

Much cannot be said in favor of any of the boats 
at present plying on the Sutledge ; the best of them 
are heavy, and sluggish in the extreme, and al- 
together ill-adapted for the purpose of expedition, 
however they may be so to the peculiarities of the 
river. The Author travelled in one, the extreme 
length of which was thirty feet, and breadth, out- 
side, twelve; the measurement being four hundred 
maunds, equal to about twelve tons. A long rud- 
der served also as a paddle, the steersman being 
considerably elevated, to watch the true course 
of the stream; a couple of oars, or sweeps, at the 
stern, each worked by two men, formed the only 
other artificial impetus, which certainly did not 
amount to three-quarters of a mile in the hour. 
Both stem and stern, the latter especially, are some- 
what raised, and are equally bluff; in form, indeed, 
altogether similar to a Thames coal-barge. The 
space between them is devoted to the passenger, 
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except about. four feet of the centre, kept free for 
baling out the water, which collects in no small 
quantities. By the use of bamboos, and the strong 
reedy grass already described, a comfortable apart- 
ment ig closed in, about thirteen feet by nine, and 
another forward, about half that length, for servants 
and cooking operations. This thatching would by 
no means be impervious to heavy rain, nor does ‘it 
prove an altogether efficient protection from the heat 
af the sun; the thermometer beneath it, during the 
month of November, ranging, towards the close of 
the afternoon, between 85° and 90°, while, before 
sun-rise, it was scarcely above 50°, and at times hoar 
frost was on the ground. Such are the Sutledge boats; 
they scarcely, vary except in size. In progressing 
against the stream, they ship a mast, upon which, 
when the wind is favorable, they carry one large sail, 
in canvass and preservation far excelling the sails of 
their brethren on the Ganges ; when the wind is unfa- 
vorable, their sweeps being useless against the current, 
they are tracked along shore. Their stems and sterns 
are generally elaborately carved, and at the mast-heads 
are frequently carried small brass bells, which tinkle 
as they move, a short staff, with a white flag, being 
hoisted over all. They never use the lead; the 
first intimation of their being in shoal water is their 
sweeps touching the ground. 

They have no anchors or kedges; their mode of 
bringing to being by means of a short staff and rope, 
the latter attached to the head of the vessel, and the 
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former taken on shore and pointed diagonally to- 
wards the earth ; the stream at the same time taking 
the boat down, forces in the staff until it is far enough 
to hold; this is termed Jugacing. Another pole of 
much greater length is also used to prevent the strain 
being entirely upon the smaller one. 

Country boats for going down the Sutledge are 
cértainly preferable to steamers, being far less liable, 
from their slight draught of water, to get on sand- 
banks ; but they are utterly incapable of facing evena 
moderate adverse breeze, although with the current in 
their favor ; when such occurs, they are obliged to bring 
to, and wait until the return of light airs. The care the 
men take of the materiel of their boats may be ima- 
gined, from the fact of grass growing from any inter- 
stice in their sweeps. The hire is paid in advance, and 
varies according to their scarcity at the time of en- 
gagement. For the one just described, the Author 
paid one hundred and thirty two rupees for the trip 
from Ferozepore to Sukkur, being, for three months, 
at the rate of forty-four rupees per mensem; for, 
though the passage occupied but fifteen days, two 
months and a half more are charged, being the time 
calculated that will be occupied in the return. This 
includes the wages of the six men forming the boat’s 
crew, and indeed every expensé but the thatching, 
which costs the traveller twenty rupees in addition. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE RIVER SUTLEDGE, 


Havine in the last chapter attempted a description 
of the boats used in the navigation of the Sutledge, a 
few words appear called for with reference to the 
supplies necessary for the voyage. The boatmen 
and servants will of course be mindful of their wants ; 
the: traveller has, consequently, only to provide for 
his own; and in doing so, he should recollect that, for 
nine days at the least, or until reaching Bhawulpore, 
he will not be able to make any addition to what he 
starts with, the very few villages skirting the river’s 
banks being unable to supply him even with an egg. 
He will of course take from Ferozepore as much fresh 
meat as will keep good, and when that is expended 
he imust resort to his poultry, (of which any quantity 
can be carried in baskets) or to salted and preserved 
meats, if he is possessed of such. His bread will, in 
a few days, become unpalatable, but biscuits or che- 
patties will form excellent substitutes ; the latter are 
a species of pancake, made of coarse flour, and in 
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hills for instance) they form ‘almost the entire sup- 
port of the natives. Butter he may manage to keep 
good, but milk, unless he encumber himself with 
goats, he must be content to dispense with. Tea or 
coffee, eggs, rice, spices, and flour, candles and oil, 
will naturally occur to him as being requisite. Under 
the head of liquids, he will have no difficulty in caleu- 
lating his expenditure, and the quantity he should 
carry with him. At Ferozepore, European goods, 
which description includes wines, are perhaps dearer 
than at any other place in India; beer, for instance, 
being fourteen rupees per dozen, when at Calcutta 
it is but six, and eleven gnly at Simla, where the 
expense of hill carriage one Would imagine should 
render it much mere costly than at Ferozepore. A 
khidmutghar and cook are the only servants negessary 
to be taken, or, if the former be clever enough to un- 
dertake the duties of the latter in addition to his own 
(and few are not, and which he ought to do, consider- 
ing his wages, twelve rupees, are nearly double what 
they would be under ordinary circumstances,) the cook 
may be dismissed. He should be made to understand 
that be will be answerable for taking care that every 
thing in his department not already detailed is provided ; 
cooking utensils, plates, dishes, and other table re- 
quisites, &c., and he will then be careful to see that 
every thing is complete before starting. The traveller’s 
trunks, or petarrahs, will of course contain his ward- 
robe, dressing and writing apparatus; besides which, 
a bed, bedding, musquito-curtains, table and chair, 
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chilluméhee and stand, will be all the furniture he 
requires. A pair of pistols would not be out: of 
place, and a gun, with plenty of ammunition, bullets, 
and large slugs for the alligators and storks, with 
shot for water fowl generally, will help to kill time 
as well as them. 

Of the river itself, it is to be regretted there is so 
little to say. Putting aside the interest excited by 
the recollection that its waters ‘once bore the barks 
of the great Alexander, and the very short period 
since which the English traveller has been permitted 
to thread its windings, there could not well be a 
more uninteresting one. - 

The marks found 8n most others, such as towns, 
villages, &c., are here almost altogether wanting, 
and itsis, therefore, impracticable to denote by them 
the progress of each day. Bhawulpore being the 
first place of any note, the only mode of calculation 
is, that nine days were occupied in reaching it (reckon- 
ing the day at twelve hours) ; to the junction 
of the Jelum, the Ravee, and the Chenab, with the 
Sutledge, a day and a half more 3 and somewhat ex- 
ceeding another day, the whole were swallowed up 
in the Indus. Neither Tassin’s, nor any other map 
of the Sutledge, will prove of much use to the 
traveller; and he will have some difficulty in under- 
standing where he is, from the time of leaving Feroze- 
Pore, until he reaches Bhawulpore ; below the latter, 
the junctions of the different rivers and the travel- 
lers on them having been more frequent, the discovery 
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of his true position is rendered far less troublesome. 
The boatmen are, in all cases, profoundly ignorant of 
localities, and the people on shore, if appealed to 
for the designation of villages on the bank, invariably 
call them differently from what they are laid down in 
the maps; whilst, with reference to those a few miles 
from the river, the same circumstance occurs. There 
is not, perhaps, a much more tortuous river known 
than the Sutledge: from Ferozepore to Bhawulpore, 
it is but a continued succession of winding reaches, 
every half-hour, the head of the boat being literally, 
as the sailors say, all round the compass; even the 
steersman, putting aside, for once, the usual noncha- 
lance of a native, when gazing from his lofty perch 
over the surrounding country, and seeing before him 
the labor of one hour lengthened into four or five, can- 
not refrain from uttering a suppressed “ Wah! Wah!” 
or other exclamation of surprise. 

The distance is calculated at two hundred and forty 
miles; but this is evidently an error, as by land it is 
nearly two hundred and twenty, and the windings in 
question must add to it eighty at least. The strength 
of the current no where exceeds three miles in the 
hour, frequently it is not so much as two, and it be- 
comes particularly sluggish as the point of junction 
with the other rivers is approached. 

It was remarked in the last chapter, that the utmost 
impulse that could be given to the boat itself was three 
quarters of a mile in the hour. The fair average 
eneed mav perhaps be. current two miles, and pulling 
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three quarters of amile ; at this rate, and it is difficult 
to conceive the progress could be less, the three 
hundred miles would occupy within a fraction of 
the nine days’ voyage. Again, from Bhawulpore to 
Mithun Kote, taking the same average for a day 
and a half, with an additional throe quarters of a 
mile per hour of current for one day, the result will , 
show the distance actually estimated, viz. ninety 
miles. The course of the stream -is always under 
a bank, rather than along a low shore, making 
the widest possible sweep, and thus considerably 
lengthening the passage. 

The fall of the river cannot have excecded six 
feet, (8th November); the sand-banks having in no 
case been more than two from the surface ; while, 
after the junction with the Chenab, the fall has been 
less, the banks there having only just made their 
appearance above it. The average breadth of the 
Sutledge, when unimpeded by sand-banks, may be 
something more than a quarter of a mile, but it is . 
nearly doubled immediately upon its junction with 
the Chenab ; the strength of the stream at the same 
time being increased by at least three quarters of a 
mile. There is not half a mile of the river without 
sand-banks ; they are of all forms and sizes, and scat- 
tered indiscriminately, on the borders, and in the 
centre; frequently in such numbers, and of such 
extent, as to render it very difficult to judge correctly 
of the true course, every channel being equally 
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advisable to take the widest sweep, and, should 
there be one, under a bank, that being the most 
likely locality for the deepest water. The bed is 
every where very shallow, and no craft of large 
burthen could attempt the passage of the river with 
safety. A boat drawing even under two feet water, 
_ constantly touches ground, where there would ap- 
pear to be more than a fathom. These occurrences 
seldom cause much delay; if not got off immediately 
by the use of poles, the crew at once take to the water, 
and, by sheer dragging, speedily procure her release. 
There is not a single creek, or nullah of importance, 
until after the union with the Chenab takes place. 
Four or five hours before this, a long line of haze, 
at an elevation of ten degrees from the horizon, 
points out the direction of the latter river, and the 
current, on approaching it, becomes more sluggish. 

But few incidents occur to relieve the monotony 
of the downward voyage; few people are met with 
and the boats are almost equally rare. There seems 
considerable esprit de corps among the nautical fra- 
ternity ; on no occasion, does one pass another with- 
out conversation being kept up during all the time 
their voices can be heard, and, whether strangers 
or not, the general termination of their intercourse, 
is the expression of a desire to have their com- 
pliments conveyed to certain parties, at the places 
to which the one or the other may be progress- 
ing. They likewise obtain mutual information as 
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and whatever else may be of use. Occasionally, 
remains of brick -buildings are seen, many feet 
above the surface of the stream, showing either 
that the latter must have only recently adopted the 
present course, or that the durability of the fabric 
must be great to stand against such a current for 
any length of time. 

In bringing to for the night, the Punjaubee 
shore is always avoided, on account of the proba- 
bility of attacks from robbers. The other, indeed, 
bears not a much better character, and whenever 
practicable, the boat is hauled up alongside a sand- 
bank in the centre, its inmates being thus protected 
from any sudden incursion, by the expanse of 
water on each hand; to the utter disturbance, how- 
ever, of immense flocks of waterfowl, who may 
have quietly taken up their positions there previous- 
ly. The boatmen make but one regular meal in 
the day, and that not until the evening, when 
their labours are over. Their food consists solely of 
chepatties, and on each occasion, they have to grind the 
corn, and prepare and bake the cakes, never having 
a sufficient stock of flour for more than a day’s con- 
sumption. Should any remain after this meal, it is 
served out to each in proportion the following morn- 
ing, but they do not cease working while partaking 
of it. Their drink is water. They are a dirty 
race, and it is extremely rare to behold them in the 
performance of any ablutions, Their language is a 
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morning seems to benumb them, and their full facul- 
ties do not return until the rising sun once more im- 
parts warmth to all around; they appear to delight in 
the heat, however extreme itmay be. They are most 
fearful of proceeding after night-fall, and no promise 
of reward will induce them to do so. They have a 
fire always burning, easily collecting as much fuel as 
is needed on the river’s banks. 

A Punjaubee town takes rank with a Hindoostanee 
village, and as the latter scarcely ever equals the most 
inconsiderable hamlet in England, some idea of 
the poverty of the first may be conceived. Almost 
every village has a tower, appertaining to the head 
man in it, which is pierced with loopholes and other- 
wise capable of defence. On the death of the 
owner, should he leave many sons, it not unfre- 
quently happens that the inheritance is disputed, 
and other towers are run up by each; but, as might 
in this part of the world too often constitutes right, 
the strongest or best supported ultimately becomes the 
successor of his father. 

The natives of these parts, like their brethren of 
Bengal and. elsewhere, have either the most utter 
ignorance of distances, or the most thorough contempt 
for the necessity of at times thinking before speaking ; 
it is therefore perfectly useless to endeavour to obtain 
a knowledge of one’s locality, by putting questions 
to them; the only purpose answered is the amuse- 
ment resulting from their replies. Between Bhawul- 
pore and Ferozepore, on asking ata particular spot the 
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distance to the former, the positive answer was seventy 
coss ; in half an hour afterwards, according to another 
“equally self-satisfied authority, it had become one 
hundred and fifty; and for three days in succession 
it was exactly one hundred with every body: these 
discrepancies too not always existing among ignorant 
labourers, but with boatmen, whose whole lives are 
passed between the two places named. 

It may with safety be said that, from the river, let 
the eye glance as far inland as possible, it will not em- 
brace a hundred yards of any species of cultivation 
in a dozen miles; though much of the soil seems well 
adapted for it, it is too probable that the treachery of 
the river is known by those who might otherwise 
cultivate it, 

Not a furlong is passed but the effects of the river’s 
ravages are apparent in broken banks, and one at 
last becomes so familiar with the sights and sound 
of immense masses giving way, as to cease paying 
any attention whatever to the circumstance; during 
the stillness of the night, these concussions are heard 
at a long distance, resembling distant thunder, and 
the momentary succession of them has an effect upon 
the stranger not a little curious. That all this should 
be so is hardly to be wondered at, when the formation 
of the banks is taken into consideration; they are 
either of sand or light earth alone, though occa- 
sionally these are conjoined in strata, the sand being 
as often the base as the superstructure; what de- 
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fore, be easily imagined. If the smallest particle is 
displaced, in any one part, it is often attended by dis- 
ruptions along a whole bank of several hundred 
yards in length. A party might search along shore 
from Ferozepore to the Indus without meeting a stone 
so large even as a pebble. 

The only apparent approach to commerce on land, 
was one rough store-house, containing several bun- 
dies of buffalo hides, others being strewed about the 
bank, preparatory to their shipment in boats. 

The student of zoology would here find ample 
field for his observations, coupled, doubtless, with 
some astonishment. It is within the mark to say 
that he will daily see not less than ‘five hundred 
alligators; these are of all sizes, from the young 
one of four feet and upwards in length, to the 
ancients of from twelve to sixteen, Every sand- 
bank is crowded with them, their favorite stations 
being at the tails of such as are isolated, enabling 
them to glide into the water with an almost imper- 
ceptible motion when slightly disturbed, though, 
when shot, the plunge with which they gain their 
native element is very violent. They are all of the 
long-nosed species, and their prey is fish alone. The 
river ought indeed to be swarming with the finny 
tribe, to provide subsistence for such a countless host 
of monsters. Besides the number already noticed, 
basking in the sun, like gigantic leeches, (to the 
color of which they approximate) their course is 
to be traced all around, though the protuberances 
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on the head and extreme end of the snout, are 
alone actually perceptible ; while, from sun-rise until 
night, the agitations on the surface of the water 
in all directions give abundant evidence of the 
bloody conflicts going on beneath. Kingfishers also 
every where abound. Porpoises are not uncommon, 
though by no means numerous; the other fish 
are altogether invisible. ‘Water-fowl, in all their 
varieties, are not less abundant than the alligator ; 
from the largest to the smallest species, they are 
to be seen’ by hundreds. The variety of storks is 
also great, and some are very beautiful. The white 
storks, indeed, occasionally congregate in such vast 
quantities, that they give any distant low bank, near 
which they may have alighted, the appearance of a 
mass of chalk. Since the Author’s return to Eng- 
land, on paying a visit to the museum at the East 
India House, he was surprised to find that it contained 
scarcely one specimen of the birds, so plentiful in this 
river and the Indus. 

From one end of the river to the other, not a single 
fishing-boat or fisherman is to be met with, so that 
the alligators and water-fowl have full scope for their 
predatory pursuits, and hold undisputed possession 
of the watery region. On shore, a solitary eagle 
may at times be seen, percked upon the stump of a 
blasted tree ; but, except upon raré occasions, the . 
scenes through which ‘one passes are far too solitary 
for the hawk and crow—generally such conspicuous 
objects in every Indian scene where aught of life and 
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animation exists. Of quadrupeds, this last remark is 
applicable to the dog, an animal with which every 
Indian village swarms; the jackal is heard nightly, 
and the tiger and hog abound in all the jungles. 
Wasps are plentiful, not making their appearance, 
however, much before noon, and taking their leave 
every afternoon at sun-set. Herds of buffaloes may 
frequently be seen crossing the river, much after the 
same method as in the Ganges; though here with 
much greater vociferation from the drivers. 

The jungle consists principally of high grass and 
tamarisk shrubs; the latter occasionally evincing by 
its size a strong inclination to expand into a mo- 
derate-sized tree. At times, though very seldom, 
the eye is relieved by the sight of a small forest, the 
tar and the palm trees being conspicuous therein ; 
but far oftener is the scenery barren and deso- 
late in the extreme, not exceeded in these res- 
pects even by that presented tothe traveller on the 
Grand Canal, from Ballyshannon to Dublin, amidst 
the far-famed bogs of the Emerald Isle. Euro- 
pean travellers on these rivers are so rare, that every 
native on shore, or boatman afloat, is anxious in his 
enquiries as to who and what the stranger is, whence, 
and whither going, with every other particular that 
can be obtained. 

At sun-set of the eleventh day, eight hours’ jour- 
ney from the Indus, portions of the Soliman range 
of mountains were distinctly perceptible, extending 
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degrees of the horizon ; the latter portion being the 
more lofty, and distant at least eighty-five miles; that 
‘in the western direction, not less than seventy-five. 
From every portion of the river but little distant 
from the banks, the echo on shore is loud and distinct: 
Ferry-boats are stationed every few miles, their 
approaching departure being announced by beat of 
tom-tom. There are three other modes of crossing 
the river in vogue among those who cannot wait 
until the allotted time for doing so, or who are un- 
willing to disburse the minute trifle levied upon 
the passengers; viz., by swimming, and those who 
are ignorant of this accomplishment, may take as 
a companion an inflated mussuck (sheep skin) and 
by its support paddle over; the last, and cer- 
tainly most curious mode, is by means of a bundle of 
reeds or straw, about four feet in length, firmly tied 
together, and made use of like the mussuck. These 
novel life-buoys are then left. on the bank for the 
next person needing them, and several may be seen 
every few hundred yards. The proverb “A drown- 
ing man will catch at a straw,” may occur to the 
reader ; henceforth, it should not be used altogether 
in derision. 
The expedient in use among the natives to procure 
water, deserves perhaps a word of notice. A deep 
well is sunk in the bank close to the river, and a 
small canal is cut to communicate therewith, whereby 
the one is always as hich as the other: over this well 
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is.a double strap, with from forty to fifty earthen- 
veisels (called kedgeree pots) firmly fixed thereto; a 

" horizont& wheel alongside; turned by two oxen or one” 
strong ‘buffalo blindfolded, acts upon the spokes of 
asmall upright wheel, which sets the large one in mo- 
tion ; the earthen. vessels descend into the well with 
their mouths downwards, return reversed and full, and 
at the point of again descending, a trough receives 
their contents, which small channels in the ground 
convey to whatever distance is requisite. The quan- 
tity of water thus raised-may perhaps be fifty gallons 
per minute; many of them are worked throughout the 
night, and, as the owner would deem it a profligate 
expenditure of grease to apply any to the axles, their 
noise may always be heard at a considerable distance. 
After the junction with the Chenab, these wheels, so 
frequent previously, were no more to be seen; the 
inland creeks then becoming numerous and important 
will doubtless account for this. 

A heavy fall of dew commenced every night at 
sunset and continued until morning. The prevailing 
winds were south and south-west, always very light. 
The temperature of the water never varied more 
than two degrees, ranging between 67° and 69° at all 
hours. This was not affected by either of the junc- 
tions. The thermometer, early in the morning, 
ranged between 54° and 57°, after sunrise, 62° and 
64°, at noon,-82° and 87°, and at 9 p.m. from 70° to 
74°, The water is scarcely less muddy than that of 
the Ganges. 
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There have. béen ‘only two objects possessing any- 
thing approaching to architectural interest during the 
tntire route of twelve days (unless, indeed, it $s allow- 
able to find interest in all else, whethes single dwell. 
ings or collections of them, being mid,—inadultetated 
mud—alone) ; these are, first, Umrote, about fifteen 
miles from Ferozeporé on the left bank; it is slightly 
inland, and entirely surrounded by a stone or brick 
wall, in capital condition, and having the appearance, 
consequently, of a strong square fort. A sowai, who, 
mounted on a remarkably fast small elephant, came 
down to reconnoitre the passing boat, stated that it 
belonged to a Patan chief, named Jumal Deen, a 
tributary of the Sikh government, and that it con- 
tained between four and five hundred inhabitants, 
The other object was a tomb on the Punjaub shore, 
about ten miles from the Indus, consisting of the 
common-shaped Mahommedan cupola, rising from a 
quadrangular tower with two terraces 3 at the corners 
of each of which, were very small minarets; the 
gateway, one or two hundred yards distant, being 
formed of two turrets, one somewhat larger than the 
other, with a narrow wall or curtain connecting 
them ; the whole of a brownish stone. The foregoing 
must be received, however, as a very imperfect de- 
scription; their distance inland, and the foliage 
nearly concealing all but the cupolas, rendering it 
impossible to give a better. 

Of Bhawulpore, which is not seen from the river, 
afew words may suffice. Lieutenant Wood describes 
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it “as a town with which he felt more pleased than 
any the mission had hitherto visited. Its streets are 
cleaner and wider than those of Hyderabad, the me: 
tropolis of Lower Sinde, while its bazaar, though not 
so large as that of Shikarpore, offers a greater variety 
and has a more prosperous look. Within the place 
are some fine gardens laid out in the Persian fashion. 
Though the largest town belonging to the Daoud- 
putras, it is seldom honored by the presence of the 
Khan. Bhawulpore enjoys a well merited reputa- 
tion for the various silk articles (called Loongees) 
which are here fabricated. The texture is generally 
formed of silk and cotton, and the cloth is justly ad- 
mired for the beauty of its patterns, the lustre of its 
colors, and its enduring qualities. The trade in this 
staple article of their commerce was, at the time of 
our visit, remarkably brisk. We examined three 
establishments, having in all thirty looms, not one of 
which was without its web. Each weaver is re- 
stricted to a single pattern, to which, from early 
youth, he has been habituated. These men are com- 
fortably housed in clean well-aired apartments, and, to 
judge of their condition by the appearance of their 
workshops, I should say, that the Bhawulpore weaver 
is, comparatively speaking, in possession of superior 
comforts to this class of hand operatives in Great Bri- 
tain, They work in large sheds, open in front, with 
chunamed sides and flooring. The looms are ranged 
in line, close to the back wall, in which is a large 
square aperture to give a free circulation. The open 
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area in front is usually ornamented with one or more 
shade-yielding trees.” 

There are no Europeans at Bhawulpore, but 
an intelligent Mussulmaun, named Peer Ibrahim 
Khan, acts as agent to the political authorities at 
Ferozepore, and can be applied to in case of need, 
not hesitating to come from the town to the river, a 
distance of four or five miles, if required. There is a 
branch of the post office here, the only one between 
Ferozepore and Sukkur. 


_ CHAPTER IX. 
THE RIVER INDUS. 


Stycz the Author’s return to England, he has 
perused with much gratification the valuable works of 
Sir Alexander Burnes, and Lieut. Wood. The re- 
sult has been his expunging very much of the matter 
he had collected for this chapter, and which he at 
one time thought would have been found novel, in- 
teresting and instructive. He scarcely dares even 
retain the few paragraphs now placed before the reader, 
as such full particulars of this far famed river have 
already been given by the individuals just named, 
who have thereby rendered to science and com- 
merce the greatest possible benefit. 

At noon of the twelfth day from leaving Ferozepore, 
and the third from Bhawulpore, the broad bosom of 
the noble river, swelled by the united contributions of 
her four younger sisters, received his boat. His 
first impressions of the busy scene into which he 
was launched were anything but unfavorable. Before 
him rose the small but important town of Mithun 
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roofed houses, and towering above them, at either ex- 
tremity, two elegant cupolas, which at the distance 
whence they were viewed bore the appearance of 
being made of the finest marble. Sir Alexander 
Burnes imagines that Mithun Kote “occupies the 
site of one of the Grecian cities, since the advantage 
of its position for commerce attracted the attention 
of Alexander.” In face of it is the large, thickly- 
populated, but mud-built village, of Chachur, be- 
tween them employing several ferry-boats filled with 
people, merchandize and cattle; while more of all were 
waiting for transport on the bank. Rafts loaded with 
fuel were being towed up the stream, and all was bust- 
ling animation. ‘The Author had hardly entered the 
Indus when he was loudly hailed from the shore, (be- 
tween which and himself was a bank with three feet 
water only, and at least a quarter of a mile in breadth) 
and commanded to land and show that he possessed a 
purwannah (passport) from the political authorities at 
Ferozepore ; but, being pressed for time, he disregard- 
ed so unwelcome an invitation, preferring very natu- 
rally the increased velocity which he had attained, and 
conceiving (it is hoped not unjustly) that, if such a form 
were requisite, the Government should have provided 
their functionaries with a boat to meet strangers, of 
whose approach they can very long before have cogni- - 
zance, and so subject them to no unnecessary delay, 
The voice and threats of the indignant official soon 
died away in the distance, and a turn in the river pre- 
vented a longer gaze at the cestionlatinne ha <1 
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dantly displayed. A few rising sand-banks, with their 
usual occupants, then presented themselves, and 
thence, as far as the eye could reach, was one unim- 
peded expanse of stream nearly two miles in breadth. 
But in the direction of either shore, the scenery of the 
Sutledge once more returned, and all was utter va- 
cancy ; on one hand, a bank of six feet high, support- 
ing a jungle of the same elevation; on the other, a 
sandy desert flat, with no tree or hovel to relieve its 
monotony, and nought but a few withered branches 
here and there interspersed, left by the retiring waters 
of some former flood. 

Towards the close of day, a small encampment, ap- 
pertaining to a commissariat officer collecting grain, 
with its tents, boats, people, camels and horses, con- 
trasted strongly with the desolation both before and 
subsequently, At sunset, the mountains of Soliman 
were again in view, extending full ninety degrees from 
west to north. 

Such is the scenery, almost without any variation, 
between Mithun Kote and a few miles from Sukkur ; 
though there are three or four petty mud villages 
within sight of the river, each having a few cultivated 
fields in its neighbourhood. The owners of the latter 
have had evidently some reason to repent their bold- 
ness in so far infringing upon the river’s dominion, 
since many yards of their crops are growing from the 
water, where it has been too shallow to swallow up the 
whole, a fate which their tenements themselves will 
most assuredly ere long experience. About the same 
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number of temporary hamlets, each of a dozen hovels, 
are located on the very borders, for the convenience 
of the fishermen and their families, whose boats are 
beneath, and who thus obtain a scanty livelihood ; as, 
although the fish is good and plentiful, few can afford 
to buy but at the lowest rates. 

The current of the Indus varies greatly in strength ; 
at times it does not exceed three miles in the hour, 
at others four, four and a half, and sometimes five; 
while, when the bed is confined by sand-banks within 
a small space, it rashes round every jutting point at 
_ six or seven, and forms a backwater (indeed, almost 
a whirlpool) at every indentation of the bank. 
Through the carelessness of the steersman, the boat 
will sometimes get involved in one of these, when 
from ten to twenty minutes will be lost in getting lier 
free. Between Mithun Kote and Sukkur, a distance 
of one hundred and seventy miles, the current may, 
on the average, be reckoned at three miles and a half 
per hour, the transit occupying three days and a 
half. 

The course to Sukkur varies very little from the 
points between west-south-west and south; though, 
about eight miles from the latter place, there is 
one long reach running east-north-east, exactly 
parallel with that succeeding it, which is west-south- 
west. Along the whole course of the former, the 
bank was falling, immense masses, tons in weight, 
giving way momentarily, carrying with them tama- 
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each concussion sounding at a distance like the roar 
of artillery, and causing more commotion on the 
water than would the paddle-wheels of the largest 
steamer. Half a mile on the other side of this bank, 
a broad nullah flowed on its course to the main river, 
and there cannot be a doubt that the itroads of both, 
before the lapse of many weeks, would utterly sub- 
merge the whole of this, comparatively speaking, vast 
tract of land, the loosened portions of which will 
be gradually borne along and form a sand-bank at 
some portion of the river now altogether free. It is 
the shifting nature of these sands that has been, 
and will continue to be, the great bar to the naviga- 
tion of the Indus. It may confidently be asserted 
that, during every hour of the day and night, some 
material change of this kind is taking place; and it 
would be folly in any one to calculate upon the main 
stream pursuing the same course in two successive 
"years, since nothing can be more uncertain. Vessels 
of large burthen must, therefore, still be debarred 
from a share in the commerce of the Indus, which 
will be confined to the flat-bottomed boats and steamers, 
the utmost extent of whose draught of water must be 
below four feet, in order to render them safe for all 
seasons of the year. 

The boats of Lower Sinde vary but little from those 
ofthe Sutledge. The stem and stern are not so broad, 
and at each there is a much larger space decked 
off from the centre, somewhat confining the latter, 
though, from being deeper, not greatly diminishing 
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the capacity for cargo. This arrangement is neces- 
sary, as the boatmen frequently have their wives and 
children living with them on board, reserving the 
after-part to themselves, and all the rest being appro- 
priated to the passenger, in case the vessel carries 
one. On these occasions, the women work at the 
tracking-rope, and assist in the other duties, with 
all the energy of the other sex, and sometimes more 
than the men exhibit. Very few alligators are seen 
after the first day’s journey on the Indus, and, some 
time before reaching Sukkur, they entirely disap- 
pear. In lieu of them, the porpoise is abundant, and 
may be seen floundering about in all directions 
throughout the day, while the noise made by their 
blowing breaks momentarily upon the silence of 
every night. The storks, geese, and other water 
fowl are not less plentiful than in the Sutledge. 
Bandicotes of immense size are very frequent on 
the banks. Puffs of wind, of considerable vio- 
lence during the hour or two they continue, and at 
this season invariably from the north-east, are of 
constant occurrence; against them the river boats 
are utterly helpless, and must be brought-to until 
they moderate. Ferry-boats are more numerous, and 
fshing-boats much more common, than on the Sut- 
ledge, especially near villages ; of the latter, two, named 
Chuck and Rode, a few hours’ journey from Sukkur, 
are apparently of some consequence, and thickly 
populated; the ‘tenements are hawacae all f ...q 
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and seldom vary in their direction more than five or 
six points of the compass. 

On approaching Sukkur the soil assumes a somewhat 
more fertile appearance ; and from the firmer texture 
of the bank, the huts are built within a few feet of it, 
while corn is growing and cattle safely grazing on its 
very verge, in defiance, as it were, of the still impe- 
tuous flood beneath. Lofty minarets, gaudy-looking 
mosques, and castellated buildings of every variety of 
form, all mixed up in apparently inextricable confu- 
sion, and interspersed among which are thousands of 
luxuriant date trees, next fix the attention; and a 
few minute’s further progress on the rapid river 
enables the passer-by to see each separately and dis- 
tinctly. On the left bank is Roree, on the right 
Sukkur ; while between them is the spacious fort of 
Bukkur, occupying the entire island on which it 
stands. A very few words may probably be deemed 
sufficient for each of these places. 

The following account of the fort of Bukkur, the 
Author has abridged from a clever paper by Dr. I. 
Don, recently published in the Transactions of the 
Bombay Medical and Physical Society. This may be 
new to many English readers, whereas the descrip- 
tions by Sir Alexander Burnes and Lieut. Wood 
must be already familiar to them. 

“ The fortress of Bukkur is situated in latitude 
27° 42 north, and in longitude 69° 36’ east. The 
fort and cantonment of Sukkur are nearly on a level, 
and the highest building is about one hundred and 
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thirty feet above the river, and about six hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. The fort, of an irre- 
gular oval figure, is about eight hundred yards in 
length, and four hundred in breadth 3 its walls are 
washed on three sides by the river during the inunda-— 
tion, but to the north-eastward, a small tongue of al- 
luvial deposit on the rock projects out, is inclosed by 
an outwork, and sprinkled with date palm, ceriss, 
and peepul trees ; some of. the last of which are seen 
on the walls and outworks in other parts of the fort. 
‘The surface of the interior of the fortress is very irre- 
gular, and is covered in all directions with the rubbish 
and debris of houses, mosques, and probably military 
buildings. There is one large mosque which, in its 
day, must have been a place of no small pretension to 
grandeur, but it is now mostly in ruins, and no part 
of it fit for the sacred uses of the Mussulmaun. There 
are several venerable shady trees in various parts of 
the fort, chiefly tamarind, peepul, and ceriss (mi- 
mosa cerissa.) 

There are few habitable houses in the bazaar, and 
these not in the best repair; when it was taken pos- 
session of by the troops, only one good public build- 
ing of any size (the late residence of the Killadar) 
was found on the eastern wall. The walls of the fort 
are in as bad repair as the houses they contain ; many 
parts are tumbling into decay, and little pains seem 
to have been taken to maintain their preservation. 
It bears the appearance of great antiquity, and is sup- 
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town of Alore, about four miles to the eastward, is a 
place of still greater name and age; it was at one 
time the metropolis of a mighty empire, which ex- 
tended from Cashmere to the ocean, and-from Can- 
dahar to Kanoge, but is ‘now a humble hamlet, with 
some ruined tombs.’” 

The fort has been by many erroneously supposed 
to have been the first conquest of the army of the 
Indus, in the Affghanistan campaign ; this is not the 
case ; it does not, in fact, although still in their pos- 
session, belong to the British Indian Government at 
all, being only lent to them by its owner, Meer 
Roostum Khan, the Ameer of Khyrpore; the consi- 
deration paid for its occupation, so long as they should 
need it, being one hundred and fifty thousand rupees. 
The owner’s small triangular crimson flag still waves 
on the lofty keep, below the glorious flag of Eng- 
land. Meer Roostum Khan has ever been noted 
for his partiality to the English; and has honorable 
mention made of him by Sir Alexander Burnes, for 
the noble manner in which he came forward to re- 
ceive him on his first mission to Lahore, when the 
Ameéer’s relations at Hyderabad had done all in their 
power to thwart the views of the Indian government, 
through their accredited organ. By a late mail, a 
report was received that this prince had conspired 
the death of Mr. Ross Bell, and other parties, after 
inviting them to Khyrpore. It seems improbable 
he would act thus, when the British were firm in 
power, and behave in so different a manner to Mr. 
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Burnes’ party, when almost unarmed and unprotected ; 
and it is hoped it will turn out to be greatly exagge- 
rated. 

As a place of strength, Bukkur is utterly insigni- 
ficant ; and the state of its battlements may be ima- 
gined, when it is related that the firing of the mid-day 
gun did so much injury to them, that the practice was 
obliged to be discontinued, ard the signal is now 
given from a small battery crowning an eminence 
above Sukkur. Its composition is principally brick, 
faced with mud, though some of the lower walls have 
lime-stone rock intermixed therewith. From Roree 
or Sukkur, on either of the main shores, it could be 
battered down in a very short space of time. 

‘To the north and south are two smaller islands, the 
former containing the remains of a handsome mosque ; 
much of the mosaic work (formed of a species of 
Dutch tiles, of every variety of colour,} about the 
entrance, being still perfect; and the latter, some 
ruined tombs. 

It will ever be an interesting spot to all connected 
with India, as the connecting link from Roree to 
Sukkur of the bridge of boats, over which the Army - 
of the Indus passed, after its land march from Feroze- 
pore. 

Dr. Don thus writes of Sukkur : “The cantonment 
for a brigade of two regiments, on the Sukkur side, is 
on an inclined plane, a sort of table land, to the 
north-west of the fort, and about three quarters of a 
mile distant. The sepoys’ lines front to the north, 
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and the officers are located on the eminences to the 
southward and westward. Though the space is 
rather small, no other m the neighbourhood, com: 
bining the advantages of elevation and proximity to 
water, could have been found for the same number 
of troops. 

“ The hospitals are to be built on an eminence to 
the north-westward of the lines, and one has been 
erected there for the Europeans, on a very airy spot, 
well elevated above the surrounding country.” 

That Sukkur was at one time a place of much im- 
portance, is evident from the vast quantities of ruined 
tombs in all directions round it; every one of the 
many hillocks near the place is crowded with them. 
They are, however, in course of removal, to make 
way for the residences of the living, though such as 
are in good order can in most cases, with slight al- 
terations, be made into capital out-oflices, and to 
such purposes are they daily turned: the ornamental 
parts, which for cook-rooms, wine-cellars, &c. would 
throw 2 ludicrous appearance on the plainly-built 
structure near them, being covered with a coating of 
that Sindian sine gud non, mud. 

Though not deemed an unhealthy place, Sukkur i is 
much complained of for its excessive heat; the ther- 
mometer in the house, from April to August, fre- 
quently ranging between 120° and 130°. When it is 
considered that the southerly breezes, to which it is 
exposed during those months, reach it after traversing 
some hundreds of miles of sandy desert, this can 
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hardly be matter of surprise. Most of the houses 
have closed verandahs entirely round the inhabited 
portion of them, and the windéw-blinds, &c. are 
closed early every day, thus doubly protecting the 
inmates from heat and glare ; yet, with the use of 
tatties,.and every other artificial mode of lowering 
the temperature, few are successful in reducing it 
much below 90°. About. midnight, this excessive 
heat in a measure ceases, but at nine the next morn- 
ing, it returns with equal intensity. 

Ithas happened, though not frequently, that during 
the hot season, a sudden rain has set in and continued 
for some days, when the fall of the thermometer has 
in a few hours been from the mark already quoted, 
to between 60° and 70°. 

The strength of the current during the inundations, 
or from June to August, is stated to be nearly nine 
miles per hour, rushing past in nearly one sheet of 
foam ; the steamers then travel at the rate of more 
than sixteen miles, reaching Hyderabad from Sukkur 
in a day and a half. 

A glance at the map will shdw the important and 
commanding situation of the latter place, whether as 
regards the navigation of the Indus, or the hitherto 
hostile countries ‘to which it is contiguous; and 

_ recent events fully show the necessity of having a 
strong force there concentrated. 3 

Inconsistent as it may appear, chests of treasure in 

these parts are, for their greater security, kept night 


‘and day in the open air, large sums being generally. 
wa 
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guarded by a single Sepoy. ‘It is argued, and perhaps 
with justice, that there can be no possibility of under- 
hand abstraction while thus situated; whereas, within 
- the walls of a house, in which a guard could not at 
all times be stationed, such an occurrence may easily 
take place. ; 
The date trees are every where very numerous, 
but the fruit they produce is of inferior quality. 
Roree is only a native town, and stands on @ 
flinty precipice, of near fifty feet in height, some of 
the houses in it overhanging the river, and others 
sloping inland; various lofty turrets peep from the 
midst of mud hovels ; 2 small harbour gives shelter 
to a large fleet of boats, beyond which, is a thick 
grove of date trees. Lieut. Wood thus writes of the 
three places: “ At Roree, a low bleak ridge, of 
limestone and flint formation, crosses the bed of the 
Indus. On the east bank, the rock, crowned by the 
town of Roree, rises abruptly from the river, which 
flows by it at four miles an hour at one season of the 
year, and with double that velocity at another. On 
the west bank, where the town of Sukkur stands, the 
ridge is depressed, and is swept by a narrower and 
more tranquil stream. In the mid channel are several 
islets ; the tile-stained turrets on one, near the east 
shore, giving it more the appearance of a Chinese 
pagoda than a Mussulmaun’s tomb. Two of these 
islands are famous in Indian story; Bukkur, for és 
strength, and Khadja Khizr, for sanctity. The banks 
of the river, for some distance below Bukkur, are 
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fringed with the date palm, and its appearance, al- 
ways pleasing, is here heightened by the character of 
the neighbouring country. On the west bank stand 
the ruins of Sukkur, with its tall minar, towering 
gracefully above the dark date groves, Red flinty 
hillocks form the back-ground on both banks, while 
between them rolls a broad stream, adding beauty 
to the whole.” » 

_ For the frontispiece to this work, which gives a 
faithful representation of Sukkur, Bukkur, and Roree, 
the Author is indebted to Captain Carless, who kindly 
presented him. with an original drawing of it, taken 
by himself. 

In the event of the traveller’s boat being only en- 
gaged to Sukkur, and no steamer there available, a 
further boat-engagement must be entered into, at the 
same rate as before; the journey being estimated 
at two months and a half instead of three. Thus the 
total amount of boat-hire from Ferozepore to the sea is 
two hundred and forty-two rupees, or the hire of near 
six months for little more than a three weeks’ voyage. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that in return- 
ing, especially from the sea, the average rate is sel- 
dom more than seven or eight miles per diem. In 
all that regards these boats, the.traveller will meet 
with the utmost attention from Captain Carless, the 
superintendent of the navigation of the Indus. At 
Sukkur, fresh supplies of all kinds can be laid in if 
requisite, either for the seven days that will be occu- 
pied in reaching the mouth of the river, or for a 
fortnight that may be spent in reaching Bombay, 
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and so avoiding all delay on that account at the river’s 
mouth. AtSukkur, it is far from unlikely, considering 
the constant communication between it and Bombay, 
that servants may be procured desirous of going to 
the latter place ; the Ferozepore.men might then be 
parted with, and no trouble would ensue to the tra- 
yeller, on his arrival at the Western Presidency, in 
. providing a passage back for them to Ferozepore. In 
matters of this kind, however, every thing depends 
upon the agreements originally entered into. 

Around Sukkur, the Persian water-wheels are very 
numerous, in every respect similar to those of the 

.Sutledge, though since leaving’ that river scarcely 
one had been seen. The reed life-bucy seems quite un- 
known, though the sheep-skin mussuck is still used ; 

“in addition to which, the feet are clasped round the 
neck of an empty earthen jar, with the mouth up- 
wards, thus enabling the paddler to lie at full length 
on the water. The hunting-grounds in the neigh- 
bourhood are stocked with wild boar and deer, but 
tigers are not met with. . 

Beyond Sukkur, date trees are plentiful for a few 
miles, when the former description of scenery re- 
turns with little variation. At about fifty miles 
distance, a branch from the Indus flows south-west 
and empties itself into a lake named Munchar, the 
branch itself being dignified by the style of River, 
and, being exceedingly serpentine, the name of Nara, 
or snake, has been that affixed to it. 

At about sixty miles, the Brahooick or Hala moun- 
tains come in view ; and either they, or the spur from 
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them, called the Jungar or Lukkee Hills, continue so 
until reaching the vicinity of Hyderabad, when no 
more of themis seen. In the Halas is the celebrated 
Bolan pass, crossed by the Army ofthe Indus on its 
recent march into Affghanistan. Atone hundred and 
twenty miles distance on. the right bank, is a rather 
handsome tomb and gateway, the first specimen of 
architecture met with since leaving Sukkur. 

On approaching Sehwun, one hundred and sixty 
miles from Sukkur, the Lukkee Hills gradually open 
to the view, the four mounds, terminating the range, 
bearing the precise appearance from a distance of 
pitched tents. . Sehwun is at some distance inland, 
on the right bank, situated on the Arrul river, which, 
emerging from the lake before-mentioned, here joins 
the main stream. The village, though mud-built, 

‘seems very considerable; on mounds in its vicinity 
‘are various ruined tombs, and the remains of an 
old castle, which Burnes attributes to the Greek era, 
and it was conceived that the coins found therein 
would have borne out this supposition. While at 
Sukkur, the Author saw a variety,—gold, silver and 
copper,—that had been found among the ruins, but 
none were more ancient than three hundred years. 
The copper coins were exceedingly numerous, most of 
them a mass of verdigris, The tomb ofa famous Kho- 
rasan saint, named Lal Shah Baz, is still-in existence, 
though six hundred years have passed since its erection. 

The Indus here takes some considerable turns, at 
length washing the very base of the Lukkee hills, for 
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some miles continuing to do so, then gradually re- 
ceding to the south-eastward, when the hills, which 
have rarely exceeded one or two hundred feet in 
height, become more lofty, ultimately reaching an 
elevation of between one and two:thousand. In any 
couritry in the world, it would be impossible to find 
more barren and desolate hills than these. Through- 
out the entire range of some fifty miles, not a tree or 
blade of grass can'be perceived on them, the only 
approach to vegetation being an occasional jungly 
bush, not six feet in height, and these but very rare. 
Utterly useless thus to man and beast, the eye can 
no where discover the traces of either. The extremity 
of-this range was the first mountain-pass traversed by 
the Bombay division of the Army of the Indus on its 
way to Shikarpore. 

About twenty miles from Hyderabad, on the left 
bank, is another tomb amidst a jungle ; it is in the : 
usual style of ercctions of this nature, butnot so large 
or ancient as those previously alluded to; it has in- 
deed, apparently, been only just built. Hyderabad 
js distant one hundred and five miles from Sehwun, 
or two hundred and sixty-five from Sukkur. cme 

Tt would be unfortunate, if any English travellers 
(so rare on these rivers) were, from want of time 
or other’ causes, unable to halt for an hour or two at 
Hyderabad, and pay that meed of respect due to gal- 
lantry and bravery in their country’s cause, of ‘both 
which thev will find so noble a specimen in the 
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and who adds to those qualities, that of hospitality, 
in the widest sense of the term. From his house, 
a gallop of three or four miles over a rough sandy. 
plain, and partly through cultivated fields, leads to 
Hyderabad, the capital of Sinde, a visit to which also 
_ will be well repaid. ; 

It is an extensive place, consisting. of numerous 
streets, seldom more than six feet in width, and so 
winding, that the eye can never obtain a view of more 
than a few feet a-head. Mud hovels are closely 
packed on each-side. The bazaar is comparatively 
straight, nearly double the width of the street, and, 
above a mile in length ; it is a scene of lively bustle, . 
* and is so thronged with men, women and children, 
camels, horses, and oxen, the latter loaded with forage, 
fuel and water, that very slow progress can be made 
through it; shops extend on either hand, from one 
extremity to the other, all entirely open in front, with 
bamboo supporting mud roofs over them. In 
the rear of each is an enclosed chamber, in which 
at night the wares are deposited, the owners living 
and sleeping in front of the fastened door, and 
thus protecting their property from plunder. It is 
almost imposible to name anything not obtainable in. 
this bazaar among the necessaries of life, and very 
few of its luxuries cannot be procured. The better 
sort of shopkeepers are a handsome race of Hindoos, 
and their snow-white turbans, with the upper folds 
’ large and projecting, tend greatly to set off their 
pleasing features, contrasting fotcibly in their favor 
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with the unbecoming worsted, peakless, military 
foraging cap, which is worn by all the lower orders, 
and even by the fighting’ Beloochees. Thelatter area 
wild, savage-looking race, most of them armed to the 
teeth ; and although nearly two years have elapsed 
since peace was formally established between their 
government and that of the English, they still detest 
the sight of a white face, atid, on the rare occasion of 
their seeing one in the heart of their city, their hands 
involuntarily grasp the deadly knives at their girdles, 
which they might probably be inclined to use, but for 
the presence of the armed and mounted escort, which 
the Resident is careful should accompany the curious 
traveller. 

The female part of the population have generally 
some pretensions to be called good-1 -looking, and the 
children are invariably pretty. Among the inhabit- 
ants are many negro slaves of both sexes; their 
slavery is, however, very light, and, after a time, 
they become in a measure incorporated with the 
families of their owners, though their intermarriage 
with the Sindians never occurs. 

The only architectural objects worthy of inspection 
in and around the city, are the fort, the mosques, 
and the tombs. The first frowns above the: mud 
hovels that on one side closely hem it in, and the 
cannon. on its battlements are in’ position to sweep 
the bazaar and other places likely to swarm with 
hostile foes, on account of the shelter they afford. 
Dr. Burnes describes the fort as “a ‘paltry erec- 
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tion of ill-burnt bricks, crumbling gradually to de- 
cay, and perfectly incapable of withstanding for 
an hour the attack of regular troops.” Major Outram 
adds: “its walls are built of brick, on a scarp gene- 
rally from twenty to thirty feet in height, but, at 
two places, where the ascent would be attained by 
means of the demolished wall, they are not above ten 
or fifteen feet high. Artillery. would soon breach it.” 
Dry moats only partially surround it, while at every 
elevation, and scarcely a yard apart, the walls are 
pierced with loop-holes, the. latter being mostly 
blocked up with stones. Hyderabad, during the inun- 
dations, is all but surrounded by a branch of the 
Indus, called the ‘Fulailee; at other seasons it is 
nearly dry. , 

In the Fort, reside the jointly ruling cousins and 
their families, who look upon the entrance of Europe- 
ans therein with an exceedingly jealous eye, and 
the practice has consequently been prohibited by the 
political authorities. The treasure within the Fort 
is said to be immense, generally estimated, in coin and 
jewels, at the value of twenty millions sterling. With 
suck: vast means, the Ameers might well afford to make 
their country the prosperous and happy one it is evi- 
dently designed by nature to be; in lieu of which, their 
government is despoticinthe extreme, and should any 
of their subjects, by energy and perseverance, amass a 
fortune exceeding what: their state of life renders 
necessary for their support, they are immediately sent 
for to the capital, and their hard-earned gains are made. 
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to swell the ill-gotten hoards lying unemployed in 
the strong rooms of their fort. Thus, spirit and 
enterprize are utterly discouraged, and it is not at 
all surprising that the inhabitants are the wretched 
beings, every one who has visited the country pro- 
nounces them to be. 

Of mosques, there are several, but none deserving 
of particular remark, the Sindians not appearing to be 
much given to devotion. One of their religious cus- 
toms is somewhat conspicuous: a tall flag-staff is 


erected on any vacant space in the town, with various 


ropes from near the summit attached to the ground ; 
along these ropes are tied small sprigs of trees and 
leaves, as votive offerings; reminding one of the 
Simla hills, and Roman Catholic countries. 

The tombs are in all directions outside the in- 
habited portions of the city, and indeed closely 
approximating to them; some are plain, and others 
ornamented in the way peculiar to the Sindians; 
layers of paint, of various colors, being in the first 
instance laid on, and then such ornaments as are 
required, carved out. Very neat small globular 
and cylindrical boxes, painted in this: manner, are 
obtainable here, at’ Sukkur, and elsewhere in the 
country. Few of these mausolea have any pretensions 
to be admired, excepting always those of the reign- 
ing family, the Talpoors, and their predecessors in 
the government of Siide—the Kaloras, which are 
separated from the common herd, and are lofty and 
imposing: Lieutenant Wood thu describes them. 
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“Before quitting the city, we visited the tombs 
in its neighbourhood, and well were we repaid for 
the trouble. The hill on which the town stands 
is a mile and a half in length, and seven hundred 
yards broad. Its direction is about north by east, 
and south by west, whilst its height may be eighty 
feet. On the north end of this plateau, are the 
tombs, and at its opposite extreme, is the fort and 
town. The tombs of the deceased members of the 
reigning family are grouped a little apart from 
those. of the preceding” dynasty. .Of the Talpoors, 
that of the reigning family, Mir Kurm Ali, is the 
only fine structure. Display characterised this chief 
in life, and a love of pomp seems to have gone down 
with him to the grave. Itis a quadrangular building, 
with a turret rising from each comer, and a handsome . 
central tomb. But the mausoleum of Gholam Shah - 
of the Kalora dynasty, displaced by the Talpoors, is 
far superior to all the others. Its figure resembles 
that of Kurm Ali, but without the corner turrets. 
The purest.Parian marble lines the. inside of the 
building, which is highly ornamented with mosaic 
work, and decorated with sentences from the Ko- 
ran. The tombs of the Kaloras are neglected, but 
those of the reigning ‘aly are kept in oletable 
repair.” 

The princes are e exccedingly fond of the hiasd es 

‘if it be not wrong to apply that name to such un- 
sportsmanlike proceedings, as their’s generally are. 
On the banks of the river, are many thick forests, 
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composed of trees of various sizes and high jungle; 
some of these are miles in extent, and striotly pre- 
served for the Ameers’ exclusive use; the slightest 
infraction of their game-laws being punished with 
severity, even unto death. The principal and most 
prized of the game abounding in these forests, is deer; 
and it is a point of competition among the cousins, 
which of them shall in a given time possess himself 
of the greatest number, with the largest antlers, the 
result of his own skill; each having his own peculiar 
hunting-grounds. ‘These forests are for the most 
part surrounded by mud walls, five or six feet in 
height. 

Within every Shikargah, as they are called, all the 
reservoirs of water are fenced round, and when the 
Ameers propose to shoot, the gates leading to these are 
not opened until’ their Highnesses are ready to com- 
mence their murderous work, being securely hidden in 
their adjoining hunting-boxes, which have apertures 
in all dixections from whence to pour the deadly 
charge upon the doomed animals, who rush to the 
element from which they have been so long debarred, 
and thus fall an easy and inglorious prey. Night 
time is the favorite season for the sport. This foible 
might be termed harmless did not their people suffer 
from if as they do; the sites‘of the forests being the 
finest soil in the country, and villages being at times 
depopulated and destroyed, if they happen to be 
too near the sacred grounds. No sacrifice of revenue, 
however considerable, is allowed to interfere with 
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these propensities, which in some respects will remind : 
the reader of those of the Norman conqueror in early 
English history. 

Occasionally, the Government Steamers are lent to 
the princes to convey them from one hunting-ground 
to another. An officer of one, who had thus seen 
much of them, describes them as very affable and 
generous, but extremely ignorant; they daily furnish- 
ed the commander’s table with’ exquisite dishes, pre- 
pared by their own cooks, and on leaving the vessel 
presented the crew with five hundred rupees. Noor 
Mohammed and Nusseer Khan, sons of the late 
‘Mourad Ali, are not on good terms with their cousin 
_ and coadjutor in the sovereignty of Sinde, Sobdar 
Khan; and they consequently do not make ex- 
cursions in company. Shahdad, the .eldest son of 
Noor Mohammed, is said to be perfectly English in 
his tastes, admiring all the customs of this country, 
and, though scarcely daring to. give utterance to it, 
has the most ardent wish to visit Great Britain. 
Probably, the long looked-for death of his father, the 
news of which has lately reached England, may now 
enable this young prince to accomplish his desire, 

Throughout Sinde, the mode of washing is different 
- from .that of India} in the latter, the clothes are 
beaten on large stones, whereas in the former, they are 
thumped with short thick sticks. It does not often 
happen, however, that these operations are witnessed 
here, the Sindians geherally evincing a thorough 
contempt for cleanliness. 
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The Sikh and Sindian magnates do not appear 
partial to aquatic sports; the Author met but one 
pleasure-boat between Ferozepore and the sea; this 
was near Sehwun, and it was certainly very handsome, 
though in form very similar.to those of Lower Sinde 
already described: towards the stern, a number of 
elegant pillars supported a canopy, forming a covered 
apartment of large dimensions open on all sides; 
while the stern was occupied by a dome-shaped tent, 
of crimson cloth; every portion of the wood work 
admitting of it, being beautifully and elaborately 
Sacred. 

* Beyond Hyderabad, for many miles, the left tank 

_of the river is covered with detached table rocks, in. 
length about a quarter of a mile, and forty or. fifty- 
feet in height, of the same description as that on 
which the fort is built, and with the ends so gradually 
sloping, that they impress the beholder with the idea 
that they must be the result of art ; they are utterly 
bare of verdure. 

The only place of consequence between Hyderabad 
and. Tatta, is the town of Jurruk, about midway 
between thetwo. Nearer to Tatta, on the right bank, 
are other rocks similar in size and form to those just 
alluded to, but composed of a red loose stone; and 
scattered over them are small stunted bushes; these, 
varied by the hunting-grounds already named, jungle, 
occasional hamlets, and small spots of cultivation, 
compose the scenery between’ Hyderahad and Tatta, 
a distance of seventy miles. Previous to gaining the 
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latter, a former bed of the Indus is pasced onthe right, 
presenting a much more extensive body of water than 
the correct course, and rendering a previous know- 
ledge of the river necessary to prevent boatmen 
taking the wrong one, as the secpait of the stream 
appears equal. 

No view of Tatta is obtainable from the river, . 
though the presence of a steamer at anchor, generally 
marks the spot at which parties désiring to visit the 
remains of its former greatness should disembark. 
No description of it can be necessary here, after those . 
given respectively by Sir Alexander Burnes and 
Lieutenant Wood. 

There are three ports of departure open to the 
choice-of the traveller to Bombay. - 

First—Kurachee. Although named first, and being 
_ indeed the principal, it is by no means the most con- 

venient one. In adopting it, the river boat must be 
left at the Ghaut off Tatta, the town itself being four 
or five miles inland; a journey of sixty miles has 
thence to be undertaken, nearly equally divided be- 
‘tween land and water, before the port is reached. 
All the steamers from Bombay go there, and should 
none of them be returning, native boats in abundance 
may always be had, the transport from Tatta to it 
being the main difficulty and annoyance. 

Second.—Unnee. This is an insignificant place, 
little more in fact than the last fuel-station of the steam- 
boats, yet being in the main stream, leading to the 
present grand mouth of the Indus, the Kedywarree, 
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two or three boats may generally be met with taking 
in cargo for Bombay. If a satisfactory choice can 
be made there, well; if not, there is, 

Third.—Gorabarree, or Vikkur, three miles inland 
from Unnee, and twenty from the sea, but’ on the 
bank of the Hujaumree branch of the river, which in 
the year 1838, and previously, was the main channel. 
Much greater traffic is carried on there than at Unnee, 
and a greater choice is therefore possible. 

It is a misapprehension to suppose that the best plan 
of getting a boatis at once to proceed to the steam ves- 
sel stationed at the river’s mouth, since no boats are 
ever procurable there, and messengers must be sent to 
procure such from one or other of the three places just 
named; Kurachee being distant forty miles, Gorabarree 
twenty and Unnee sixteen. A day or two will thus in- 
evitably be lost, especially if the boat be hired at Go- 
rabarree, as she will thence have to go out to sea by 
the Hujaumree mouth, the passenger bemg compelled 
to proceed in a small boat six or eight miles to meet 
her, beyond the bar, and giving unnecessary trouble 
to the commander and officers’of the station steam 
vessel, who will, however, be found extremely polite 
and attentive in every point of view. 

The Buggalow people also are an imposing race ; 
and no opportunity for competition or selection can 
be obtained when pursuing the latter mode ; but, on 
the contrary, exorbitant sums, four times beyond that 
which is correct, will be demanded and insisted upon. 
The fair average cost of passage for an individual in a 
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boat fully laden with cargo is from sixty to eighty 
rupees ; or for a small boat which he occupiés to the 
exclusion of every thing else, from one hundred: to 
one hundred andtwenty. Regarding the boats them- 
selves, their accommodations, &c., a few words will 
be said in the next chapter. 

Steam navigation on the Indus, through the liber- 
rality of the Government, and under the controul of 
the active and intelligent superintendent, Captain 
Carless, of the Indian - ‘navy, bids fair shortly to 
rival, if not outstrip, that of the Ganges; indeed it 
has already effected what may without exaggeration 
be termed an extraordinary undertaking, in the voy- 
age of the Comet, a vessel one hundred and thirty 
feet in length, beyond Loodianna on -the Sutledge, 
(literally to a spot where a river should cease to bear 
that name, but be more aptly designated, a mountain 
torrent flowing over a rocky bed), a distance fromthe 
sea of more than one thousand miles. Considering 
our very recent acquaintance with the river,.it is not 
unfair. to calculate that great advantages in every 
point of view are likely to arise from the more general 
use of steamers. 

Had it not been, indeed, for the disturbances in Sinde 
and the neighbouring states, a frequent and regular 
communication would ere this have been thoroughly 
established between Bombay and Sukkur, and subse+ 
quently to Ferozepore ; a benefit so great to the en- 
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ganised, and peaceful times are alone wanting to see it 
in full play. At present, there are five river-steamers, ‘ 
and more are building; these run from Sukkur to 
Tatta, and, when necessity requires it, even to the 
very Kedywarree mouth of the main river, one being 
always stationed there ; but, as they are not regular 
in their dates of departure, their advantages can 
only be made available by chance. No stronger evi- 
dence of their utility could be’ given, than the fact of 
one having lately taken up to Sukkur from the station 
just named, in little more than a week, two hundred 
European troops, with the whole of their baggage, 
arms, and ammunition, whereas other boats would 
have occupied a couple of months; this too at a 
time when a reinforcement to the garrison, at Suk- 
kur was most urgently required. The arrangements 
as to freight and passage scarcely vary. from ‘those 
of the Calcutta steamers, detailed in the first chapter. 

There being no flat with an abundance of cabins, 
the latter. are scarce, and the fixed rate of charge for 
them is six annas per mile, or three hundreg and 
thirty-eight rupees from the sea to Ferozepore. The 
charge for cuddy berths, assimilating to the saloon of 
an English steamer, is five annas, or two hundred and 
eighty-two rupees ; for deck passengers, three annas, 
or one hundred and sixty-nine rupees for the entire 
distance ; for children, extra-servants, ‘soldiers, &c., 
one anna, or six rupees. Table-money, four ru- 
pees per diem, exclusive of wines. 

The freight of treasure varies from two annas to 
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one rupee per cent., according to the distance of its 
destination ; and on measurement goods, from eight 
annas to two rupees per cubic foot, each package not 
exceeding twenty-five pounds in weight, with the 
same ‘deductions throughout as in Calcutta for the 
downward voyage, on account of its rapidity. 

The draught of water of these steamers does not 
exceed.that of the Bengal boats. An expensive and 
efficient pilot establishment is kept up; the stdtions 
between Ferozepore and Bhawulpore being thirty - 
miles from each other, and thence to the sea only 
twenty:; two men are attached to each, and when not _ 
actually employed, or in the immediate expectation 
of being so, are occupied in sounding and marking 
the constant changes taking place. These stations 
are likewise the depéts for wood, that being the only 
fuel made“use of. The boats are built of iron, each 
with two engines of thirty-five horse power ; but their 
accommodations are very ill-adapted for the hot re- 
gions they have to traverse, since they have no ports 
or skuttles in their sides, and the only air admitted 
to the cabins being from the skylight. The engineers 
are better paid than the commanders; those even of 
the second class receiving a monthly allowance of 
between thirty and forty pounds. 

The Author cannot conclude this chapter without 
again availing himself of Dr. Don’s clever paper upon 
the Indus and Sinde generally, considering that the 
additional information given therein beyond what Sir 
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Alexander Burnes and Lieutenant .Wood. have. al 
ready furnished, may not be unacceptable. 

“ Roree, Sukkur and Bukkur, occupy the crown of 
a range of limestone hills, narrow at ‘this-part, ‘but 
widening as it extends on either side. 

“This-range stretches in a south-westerly direction 
to the right of Jeysulmere for upwards of a hundred 
miles, but only for about two miles to the north-west, 
where the rock sinks under the low alluvial plain 
which extends towards Shikarpore, and beyond that 
place to the Hala range of mountains. The flat 
plain, through which the river Indus winds its way to 
the ocean, extends in a northerly and southerly. di- 
rection. 

“ The river, about a mile above the town of Sukkur, 
and two from camp, suddenly turns to the south- 
eastward, then, sweeping round, it passes tlie fort and 
Roree, gradually turns to the westward,- and forms a 
sort of peninsula, including the town of Sukkur, the 
cantonment, and the neighbouring heights. To the 
westward of camp there isa strip of alluvium, covered 
with date palms, gradually widening as thé river de- 
scends, and becoming a ‘considerable grove, inter- 
spersed with gardens and cultivation, irrigated frome 
the river. 

“The neck or isthmus of the peninsula may be 
about three or four miles broad ; and it is sémewhat 
singular, that the river has never made a breach 
across, instead of continuing its almost horse-shoe - 
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edurse through the rocky channel between Sukkur 
‘andl Roree: Qne small canal, or more properly speak- 
ing,-water channel, has been cut across for about a 
mile and a: half above the town-of Sukkur, for the 
purpose of irrigation; but it is shallow, only filled 
during the apiece and is dried ut early in Sep- 
tember: 

« Towards Siikerpore and about four miles from 
camp, the country begins tobe intersected by water- 
courses, and continues so as far as that town. To 
the northward of Sukkur, along the banks of the 
river, these canals and channels are also very nume- 
rous. To the southward the country is less broken, 
the banks are higher, and there is more pasturage and 
jungle, but less cultivation; except on the very verge 
of the river. 

The Sinde canal, which opens from the Indus about 
twenty miles north-east of camp, passes within a mile 
and a half from Shikarpore, and extends navigation 
for several miles, in boats of considerable size, for 
three or four months in the year ; it carries the means 
of irrigation for the surrounding country during the 
inundation, and finally joins the Nara branch of the 
river beyond Larkhana. About forty miles beyond 
Shikarpore, commences what is called in the’ maps, 
the marshy desert,’ which extends in breadth about 
thirty or forty miles, and in length about a hundred 
and fifty from the Hala range of hills to the bank of 
the Indus. 
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“T have already mentioned, that the range of hills, 
on which the fortressand camp are placed, is .of 
limestone. It lies in regular strata and in distinct 
boulders, in some parts has an appearance of having 
- been artificially arranged, and is plentifully inter- 
spersed with ‘irregular pieces of flint. Unlike that 
of Lukkee, which abounds in several species of 
testacea in beautiful preservation, I have found in. 
it no fossi] remains. 

“The soil in the plain of the Indus, in Upper 
Sinde, is a mixture of clay, micaceous sand, and 
carbonate of lime; the latter predominates so much 
at times, as to assume a marly appearance. It 
contains less vegetable matter than the alluvia of 
the Delta, for obvious reasons; but it is, neverthe- 
less, rich; cultivation is extensive and productive, 
and might by a thicker and more industrious popula- 
tion be rendered infinitely more so. 

“Opium, indigo, and tobacco are cultivated, but 
not so extensively as towards Sehwun, and an in- 
ferior kind of cotton is grown on the banks of the 
river, of course by irrigation. Sugar-cane is also 
common, but it appears, at leastin the neighbourhood 
of Sukkur, to be of an inferior kind tothat of Guzerat 
and Bassein. 

“The grains in common cultivation are jowarree, 
wheat, barley, and badjiree ; these, as to quantity, in 
the succession’ mentioned. They are all good of 
their kind, more especially the former two. The 
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different kinds of vetches are also grown, but less 
extensively than farther down the river, where 
large fields of them are very common. The oil 
plants, too, are grown as in all eastern countries, 

“The gardens along both banks f the river, pro- 
duce pomegranates, peaches, apricots, and a small 
species of apple; the three last, and indeed all, of 

» very indifferent quality. Grapes are also grown in 
season, but of a very’ indifferent description, and the 
; limes, which are common and small, are dry, and 

wanting in’ flavor. All this inferiority in horticul- 
tural ‘produce, is as much owing to want of skill in - 
cultivation, as to climate; and many of the fruits I 
have mentioned will no doubt assume a different 
appearance under the guidance of amateur gardeners, 
if this long remain a British cantonment, . 

“The country is also miserably deficient in esculent 
vegetables, and this ought not to be the case, where soil 
and easy irrigation afford the means of growing almost 
every thing common in India; instead of which, the 
whole catalogue consists of cucumbers in season, 
turnips, tolerably good onions, carrots of a very 
inferior tasteless kind, brinjals, the toorie and doodie 
of India, and one or two bad kinds of badjee. The 
introduction of potatoes would be a great blessing _ 
to the country, and I think there is little doubt of their 
being readily grown. .. 

“The productions of the jungle, or uncultivated 
part of the country, in the neighbourhood of camp, 
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especially to the north and westward; the different 
species of mimosa (babul most abundant), and the 
jowassee, or camel-thorn, are every where met with. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of Sukkur, and 
on the opposite bank of the river, the date palm 
is the predominant tree, forming groves on either 
side, interspersed with the gardens ‘ before-men- 
tioned, and with patches of cultivation. A few 
bher and mango trees are here and there inter- 
spersed, as well as neem, tamarind, and the mimosa 
cerissa, which here, as elsewhere, is a beautiful, 
shady tree, though of more stunted growth than in 
India. Peepuls, I have mentioned, are met with 
chiefly about the fort and the towns of Sukkur and 
Roree. The talee tree, of which the boats of the 
country are built, is a common tree in the jungles of 
Upper Sinde. 

“The inundation, on which so much depends 
both in a beneficial and a noxious point of view, 
becomes an important feature in the medical topo- 
graphy of this country. It commences about the 
vernal and begins to subside a little before the 
autumnal equinox. For the lagt two years, it has 
commenced in force exactly on the former day; 
and this year, rising in one night to a considerable 
height, it carried away the remains of a bridge of 
poats thrown over the river for the passage of the 
Army of the Indus. After a few days, it again 
subsided considerably, and continued to rise and fall 
till it attained its greatest height in July and August; 
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in the first week of September, it began to fall, and 
to lay bare the flat country previously flooded during 
the highest inundation. It was very irregular in its 
risings and falls, often varying several feet in one day 
and at different periods of the same day. 

“A very considerable rising was observed in the 
river, corresponding to the full and new moon, during 
the first three months of the inundation; depending 
on some lunar influence, which caused greater heat 
and greater melting of snow at these periods, at the 
sources of the river, 

“In the immediate neighbourhood of the canton- 
ment, there is little of the country overflowed at 
any period of the inundation; but a few miles to 
the northward, it is completely flooded after the 
first high rise of the river, and the roads continue 
for months impracticable, except for foot passengers. 
To the south east and thence to the south-west, 
ranges the hill I have described, and from Sukkur 
down-wards, the banks of the river are higher, and 
the country is not so overflowed, 

“The low country between this and Shikarpore, and 
all around that town ‘s described as a perfect swamp ; 
while the Sinde canal, formerly mentioned, running 
near it, pours out its water of irrigation, and adds to” 
the causes that must render, it always an unhealthy 
place during these months of the year. 

“The extent gf rise of the river during the last 
inundation, or the difference between the highest 
flood, as marked on the walle -f thn fo ol 
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lowest fall, was fifteen feet eight inches; and this 
was reckoned an average inundation. 

“The water of the Indus is densely muddy through- 
out the year, but of course more so during the inunda- 
tion. The silt when deposited is found to contain silex, 
alumen, carbonate of lime, and a little vegetable matter, 
in fact corresponding to the soil on its banks. These 
vary in proportion at different parts of its course, the 
silex and carbonate of lime being in greater quantity 
here than towards the Delta. ‘The vegetable matter 
in the monsoon is considerable, and the water soon 
putrifies if left unchanged, emitting a disagreeable 
odour, and tasting of decomposition. When purified 
in the usual way, by setting it aside for a day, and | 
then throwing in a few grains of alum to the 
gallon of water, it becomes as clear as possible, and 
js delicious ; reminding one of what is said of the 
sweetness of the waters of the Nile. The natives 
dislike all purification with alum, and think it un- 
wholesome; but the quantity used is so small, and 
the greater part of that being decomposed, and 
thrown down in sediment, it cannot. be prejudicial 
to health, while it certainly improves greatly the 
quality of the water. 

“The quantity of silt I ascertained early in Septem- 
ber, near the highest rise and most muddy period, in a 
quart of water, to be fifty-one grains, and it October, 
at nearly the lowest fall of the river, twenty-one 
and a half grains in the same quantity. 
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each lasting half the year, and rapidly merging 
into one another, without any intermediate spring 
or autumn. March is reckoned the first of the 
hot months, and October the first of the cold; 
but in the end of February, the temperature rises 
very high in the middle of the day, as it does 
throughout the month of October. The nights of 
both months are, however, cool. The greatest maxi- 
mum is in June, and in that month the nights are 
excessively hot from the prevalent winds blowing 
over the sandy desert towards Jeysulmere; the 
thermometer frequently remains throughout the 
night as high as 96° and only falls a little towards 
morning. 

“Periodical rains, it is well known, never visit 
Sinde, and the occasional falls with which it is 
sometimes blessed are few and far between. More 
rain has fallen this, than in five previous years, yet 
the whole did not amount to five inches; having no 
pluviometer I state this by guess; it was, however, 
certainly not more. Cultivation is solely depen- 
dent on the inundation. of the river, and if a good 
fall of rain opportunely happens, it is proverbially 
said ‘to rain gold’ to the cultivator. 

“ The average heat throughout the season is, I be- 
lieve higher than in any part of India ; and there being 
no periodical rains to reduce the temperature, the con- 
tinued heat for half the year must be a powerful agent 
in the production of disease, not only immediately, but 
also mediately, by producing debility and rendering: 
the body more susceptible of the influence of malaria 
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at the end of the hot season. This will of course act 
more on the unacclimated: the natives, accustomed 
to the heat from their infancy, bear it in a most in- 
credible manner.. 

“Upper Sinde is at times visited by severe squalls, 
or more properly speaking whirlwinds, during the 
early part of the hot season, which are truly terrific in 
their first appearance, though comparatively harmless. 
They are extremely partial, and extend only for 4 
mile or two in breadth, but apparently sweep for a 
long distance in a curvilinear direction. 

“This station was visited by one on the 20th April, 
about four in the afternoon. Our attention was first 
attracted by a loud rushing noise, like that of an im- 
mense cataract, which was immediately followed by 
darkness, and the appearance of a dense cloud ap- 
proaching us from the south-eastward, rolling in large 
volumes, and involving the town of Roree, as it were, 
in utter annihilation. It swept across the river with 
_giant strength, and in one moment, almost, every tent 
in our camp was levelled with the ground, and many 
date trees torn up by the roots. The placid river was 
lashed into a mimic sea, and the spray was driven to 
an incredible distance. The dense cloud of dust, 
carried along with the whirlwind, left us in darkness, 
and objects could scarcely be distinguished by the 
lurid unearthly light, caused by the sun’s rays passing 
through the dense cloud of sandy dust. It gradually 
subsided after the first burst; the wind veered from 
south-east all round the compass: it was all over in 
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with dust. It was so partial, that a native in a boat, 
three miles above Sukkur, saw the cloud pass over 
Roree, but felt none of it. 

* This storm appears to have been of that kind ex- 
perienced by the army of the Emperor Julian, near 
the Euphrates, and like that which sunk the Tigris 
steamer in the same river in 1837, with such melan- 
choly loss of life. 

“ The population of Upper Sinde, generally speak- 
ing, is composed of three distinct classes, viz., the 
Sindees, or original Mussulmaun inhabitants of the 
country; the Beloochees, at different times settled 
here; and two or three castes of Hindoos, chiefly 
Banians, who haye been in the country from time 
immemorial, and are probably the aborigines, 

“Tt is not my purpose to describe these different 
classes further than as regards their health, and the 
agents that affect it; I shall only, therefore, briefly 
mention their different sa aati and general 
modes of life. 

“The first class comprises the cultivators of the 
soil, the boatmen on the river, the artisans, and, 
generally speaking, all those employed in the more 
laborious occupations of life. They live on animal 
and vegetable food, the former in proportion to their 
ability to procure it; but as it is expensive, fish is 
more commonly used; this, in certain seasons, is « 
plentiful, and though not high-priced, is yet beyond 

the means of many. Jowarree bread forms the chief 
article of food among the lower classes, sometimes 
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simply pounded and baked into cakes, and sometimes: 
with a little ghee and condiment; but the former is 
by much the more common mode, even amongst the 
most laborious class, the boatmen. 

“The practice of drinking Bang, an infusion of 
Ganja leaves (the Cannabis sativa), is very generat 
after a meal of Jowarree bread, and is, indeed, uni- 
versal amongst the boatmen, who seldom show after its 
use the slightest appearance of intoxication. It seems 
to have the same exciting efféct as the tobacco hooka, 
which generally follows a draught of this nauseous- 
looking beverage. Notwithstanding this poor food, 
they are a fine-looking, well-developed race of men, 
particularly some of the boatmen, whose means and 
manner of life afford them a little better diet. This 
class of men labour under the primitive curse, of 
earning their bread, &c. by unusual severity : for days 
they are exposed in tracking their boats, frequently 
up to the middle in water, with the burning sun over 
their heads, while the utmost muscular exertion is 
required to gain way against the current, and often 
against the wind. Exposure in the cold weather is 
not more easily borne, for their octupation in the 
water, at a very reduced temperature, and the cold 
northerly wind, must be a vicissitude not very condu- 
cive to health, nor very comfortable to their feelings. 
Their clothing is little calenlated to defend them from 
the heat or cold, which are always in extremes. A 
light Sinde cap for the head, an angreka of cotton 
cloth, and trousers of the same material, sometimes a 
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cummerbund, to which is added a cumblie, for the 
_ Winter months, complete their dress. 

“The Beloochees settled in Sinde are either em- 
ployed in the military or police of the country, or cul- 
tivate land, which has been obtained for such ser- 
vices. They are in general well clothed, are physi- 
cally a fine race of men, often live beyond the extreme 
period allotted to man, ‘ threescore and ten,’ and are 
frequently, in such cases, fine specimens of patriarchal 
old men. On the contrary, those who indulge in the 
immoralities but too frequent in the country, and are 
addicted to opium, soon give way to the effects of 
both, and become prematurely old and broken down. 

“The Hindoos are chiefly employed in trade, in 
shopping or hawking articles of food or clothing, and 
the poorer classes. are muzoories, or day labourers. 
The richer class, who can afford. good food and 
clothing, and who are well housed, are a good- 
looking ‘race; but the poorer classes are miserable 
in appearance, pale, ‘sickly, and often showing signs 
of the full operation of malaria on an ill-fed, ill- 
clothed people. They are not so particular about the 
nature of their food as their brethren of India; but 
poverty confines them to the cheapest and the worst.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
MOUTH OF THE INDUS TO BOMBAY. 


Tr Author reached the mouth of the Indus on the 
22d November; and in consequence of the delay 
caused by sending for a boat to Unnee, alluded to in 
the last chapter, was detained there until the 24th. 

The station vessel, the Indus, was the first of the 
present class of: steamers that navigated these waters. 
She is anchored at the extremity of the land, three or 
four miles within the bar. Her duties are, to receive 
Government stores brought by the sea steaimers from 
Bombay, for the use of the garrisons up the river, 
and to tow craft over the bar to sea, the charge for 
the latter being twenty-five rupees ; otherwise making 
herself’ generally useful. This life is a most inactive 
one for commander, officers, and the European part 
of the crew; as, on an average, the steam is not got 
up once a month. : 

The bar is a formidable obstacle to the navigation 
of the river ; it extends entirely across the mouth, and 
it has hitherto been believed, at the highest spring 
dee tn have na more than ten feet water on it. and 
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two and a half only during the neaps. There is 
some error in this supposition, however, for on 
the day the Author crossed it, though soundings 
were unceasingly taken, there was never less than 
eighteen feet. Captain Dawson and Mr. Morrison, 
the two officers in command of the steamer, are 
employing their leisure time in surveying this bar; 
and it is to be hoped, that the results may be more 
favorable than those shown by former surveys. Over 
some parts, a heavy surf breaks when there is any 
wind. om 

The Hujaumree mouth has a similar bank.. This 
embouchure is not a couple of miles from that of the 
Kedywarree, and was that at which the Bombay di- 
vision of the Army of the Indus entered two years 
ago: it is not now navigable much beyond Gora- 
barree or Vikkur, the stream having since then 
adopted its present course—at that time scarcely 
more than a rivulet—while in all probability,a change 
will again take place next year. 

In the space between the two streams, are three or 
four wretched villages, surrounded by almost impas- 
sable swamps, in which, however, cattle and sheep 
are grazing (the latter rarely weighing more than. 
from twelve to eighteen pounds), whilst flamingoes, 
curlews, cullum (a splendid bird), geese and ducks, 
swarm there in such countless quantities, that the air 
is literally darkened when they take to flight. 

In the offing; the wreck of the ship Hannah, dry at 
low water, answers the purpose of a beacon, in ad- 
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dition to less melancholy ones on shore, to guide 
mariners to the correct channel of either branch of 
the Indus. The vessel in question was lost, eight ox 
nine months ago, while conveying a portion of Her 
Majesty’s 17th Regiment from Kurachee to Bombay, 
but fortunately without the destruction of human life. 
Though filled with water and sand, it may be a long 
time yet before she goes to pieces. The Khelat jewels 
were on hoard her; the sum realised for which, at 
the recent sale in Bombay, has so far fallen short of 
the expectations of the sanguine captors, as to cause 
no little disappointment. 

The sandy beach is level as a bowling-green ; is 
extremely firm, and forms a superb promenade, of 
many miles in extent; carriages might readily be 
driven over it. The tide has but little influence be- 
yond Unnee, sixteen miles from the mouth, the flood 
continuing but four hours, whilst the ebb lasts eight. 
The Author will not readily forget the astonishment 
expressed by his boatmen, who had never before been 
near the sea, upon their awaking a few hours after 
having brought—to near an extensive creek, and dis- 
covering the bed of it entirely dry, and again be- 
coming refilled, before it was time to start in the 
morning. 

There does not appear much fishing in this vicinity. 
A small species, termed cat-fish, from the noise they 
make when caught being similar to the cry of the 
animal, takes a bait whenever offered: they vary in 
length from six to fifteen inches, and their back and 
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side fins are sharp as knives; the natives alone eat 
them. Mosquitos are extremely troublesome. No 
regular post reaches this inhospitable region ; let- 
ters and newspapers being only procurable by mere 
chance. 

The boats trafficking between the Indus and Bombay 
are termed Buggalows, or Pattimars; they are all 
much of the same description, varying only in size. 
A short (though unnautical) account of that in which 
the Author made the voyage, may not be deemed ir- 
relevant. In length she was seventy feet, with a beam 
of eighteen, in both cases taking the extremes, bur- 
then 150 candies (equal to fifty tons), and drawing 
twelve feet water. She had but one mast, on which 
but one huge sail was carried, in form almost trian- 
gular. This cannot be reefed and in bad weather is 
exchanged for one of far less dimensions. Both 
stem and stern diminish to a point; of the latter about 

' twelve feet are covered in with matting and bamboos, 
beneath the roof formed by which is the passenger’s 
accommodation ; it would be next to impracticable for 
more than one person to find shelter in it, and that’ 
one must not be a lady, as without reference to other 
inconveniences, a steersman occupies a portion of it 
day and night. A folding-door opens at the stern, 
through which the tiller is introduced, rendering it 
necessary that it should be always open; in front all is 
open but a portion enclosed by a railing of about three 
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free ingress. Privacy is altogether out of the ques- 
tion, as is a standing posture beneath the beams. 
Below this elegant poop-cabin, is another, somewhat 
less, but quite dark, an entrance to which is only 
obtainable by crawling. Of the forepart of the vessel, 
eighteen feet are covered in as a shelter for the crew, 
beneath which they cook and. sleep; all the rest of the 
vessel is devoted to cargo, and open, like a common 
river boat. Cross beams prevent the two sides from 
coming ‘into too loving contact, along both which are 
two narrow planks, forming a pleasant quarter-deck 
walkin fineweather. Thepedestrian sKould, however, 
have a steady head and foot, for, on one hand, there 
is not the slightest elevation to prevent him from tum- 
bling into the sea, nor on the other to save him from 
the hold. There is a gradual slope towards the head, 
causing a considerable pitching when there is not suf- 
ficient wind to keep the vessel’s monstrous sail from 
flapping. Grotesque paintings, principally of pea- 
cocks and roses, in the gaudiest colours, are meant to 
adorn the towering stern and front of the poop; while 
all else is black with dirt and filth, and it is doubtful 
if, from the time she left the builder’s yard, a drop of 
water has been applied, to cleanse her deck or bul- 
warks. 

The crew, about twelve, are an industrious con- 
tented race ; they have much leisure time; which, in 
lieu of being passed in sleep, as is the case with most 
other Mussulmauns, is employed by them in making 
fishing-nets. The effect of a number of men sitting 
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down and knitting precisely after the fashion of ladies, 
is somewhat curious. They are exceedingly devout 
and never turn their faces to Mecca less than five 
times a day. . 

Tn answer to questions put to them, of the pro- 
bable time of reaching different places, they never 
reply otherwise than that “all depends upon God ;” 
apparently deeming it impious to speak with any ap- 
proach to certainty on such subjects. Their food is 
rice, salt-fish, and chepatties. They navigate purely 
by guess, their only assistance being a compass of a 
very incomplete kind ; of other instruments and charts 
they have none, and though occasionally out of sight 
of land for three or four days together, they seldom 
commit any great error in their calculations. It is 
true, they only venture to sea during the N. E. mon- 
soon, when bad weather is extremely rare, the sea 
generally smooth, and the wind fair. When they hug ~ 
the coast, they are subject to the land and sea breezes, 
the period of the daily change of which about noon 
being accompanied by a calm of an hour, and some- 
times more. : , 

With regard to distances, the crew were as much at 
fault asall other natives shew themselves to be. The 
Serang, though from his own account he had made 
fifty voyages between Kurachee and Bombay, occa- 
sionally erred in his statements by twenty or thirty 
miles: they reckon by the coss, which may be estimated. 
at about a mile and a half English. 
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the Indus, plainly defined by a ripple as well as dis-' - 
colouration of the water, though no land was visible,’ 
a slight breeze brought us, in somewhat less than. 
forty-eight hours, abreast of Cape Juggut, at the en- 
trance of the Gulf of Cutch. 

Of ‘this place, Lieut. Wood says: “Juggut is a 
temple of great reputed sanctity, to which pilgrims 
resort from farthest India. As vouchers for having 
been here, it is customary for the impression of arupee 
or othercoin to be branded on both arms, a little below 
the shoulders ; for imprinting which, the Brahmins 
receive.a fee. ‘The principal temple is dedicated to 
Krishna, and the smaller ones are gaened to..Run- 
choorjee and Goomtee, godsof the Hindea Rantheon.” 
It is called also Dwaraca by Hamilton, and im1809, he 
says, it was possessed by Mooloo Manick, a powerful 
Okamundel Chief, whentwenty-one villages, witha po- 
pulation of 10,000 soulsbelonged to it. On condition 
of his abstaining from piracy, the British Government 
afforded him protection against a party of Arabs, 
Sindees, and others, who had seized his territory,send- 
ing_a detachment in 1819, under Col. Lincoln Stan- 
hope, when the entire garrison, of five hundred and 
fifty was destroyed, the classes in question never 
giving or receiving quarter. “The sanctity of the 
fane attaches a rich population and presents an asylum 
from danger;” the average number of pilgrims 
annually resorting to it being 15,000, yielding a 
vevenue ofa laccekrances:. “The fabulous accounts of 
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The spire of the Pagoda can be distinguished at 
sea long before the land is perceptible, thus forming 
an excellent mark for the entrance to the Gulf. 

A few miles to the northward of the cluster of 
temples, is a considerable village, walled round where 
not fronted by the sea. Beyond, the country is barren, 
the beach low and sandy, and in the rear, is a range of 
slightly-elevated hills, covered with stunted bushes, 
* but without trees of any magnitude. ‘ 

About twenty miles south of Juggut, the Kattywar 
hills, in the vicinity of Rajcote, come in view. A fur- 
ther run of thirty-six hours and Poor Bunder was 
attained. 

It is near sixty miles to the S. E. of Cape Juggut, 
and has been tributary to the Indian government 
since 1809. In 1812, according to Hamilton, it 
contained eighty inhabited villages, two fortresses, 
eleven Ghurries or places with four towers, the total 
population 75,000, and the number of ploughs 3000. 
It is an emporium for Guzerat and Malwa with Persia 
and Arabia. Its commerce with Bombay, Muscat, 
&c. is considerable ;-and its geographical position and 
commercial advantages as a shipping port are of the 
first order. 

Five hours more brought us to a port, called by the 
natives Mahadoo, the defences of which are appa- 
rently strong and well-preserved. A few miles beyond 
is Maungrole, which extends some distance inland, 
most of it embosomed in a thick wood; outside are 
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of this shore, and between the main villages are oc- 
casional small detached towers, a few of which had 
colours flying. All these places present in their ap- 
parent importance, and decidedly superior architec- 
tural ornaments, a strong contrast with the wretched 
hamlets along the Sutledge and Indus rivers. At 
sunset ofthe 27th, came abreast of Puttun. 

Abul Fazul thus writes of Puttun Somnauth, in 
1582: “It is a large town on thé™sea-shore, with 
a stone fort in a plain. The city is a place of great 
religious resort.” Notwithstanding the sacred cha- 
racter among the Hindoos of its celebrated shrine, 
the Mussulmaun possessors were in the habit of offer- 
ing every possible insult to its worshippers, until, in 
1816, the Guicowar, anxious to secure a free pil- 
grimage to it, induced the Bombay government to 
intercede with the Nabob of Junaghur, and the 
interposition was successful. 

The place is of some consequence and is divided 
into two portions, nearly two miles distant from each 
other. Between them three rivers discharge them- 
selves into the sea, forming a natural Bay, at the head 
of which is a handsome Pagoda, many small vessels 
at anchor giving interest to the scene. 

At daylight of the 28th, passed Diu. “ This name,” 
says Lieut. Wood, “ is associated with the gallant daring 
of the Portuguese in the early ages of maritime disco- 
very, when the spirit of enterprize, kindled by Prince 
Woanry fram his auiet retreat at Sacres. gcirt Africa 
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and the east with a chain of forts extending from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to Canton.” 

It is an island about thirty miles 8. E. of Puttun, 
having a fort and harbour; for the latter. reason, 
coupled with its commanding situation at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Cambay, in the vicinity of which are 
Surat, Baroda, Ahmedabad and other important 
places, it is surprising that it is not a place of more 
consequence, Agdetachment of the King’s 47th regi- 
ment, was quartered there for a short time in 1809. 
In 1515, the Portuguese obtained possession of it, and 
retained it until 1670, when it was surprised and 
plundered by the Muscat Arabs. Hamilton adds: 
“the remains of Convents and Monasteries are still to 
be seen, and cannon are mounted on the walls, but 
without soldiers to look after them.” It is still a 
dependency of the Portuguese Crown. 

Upon leaving Diu, we sighted no other land. 

Early in the morning of the 30th, the light near 
the Prong Rocks, first gave intimation of the vicinity 
of Bombay, and served to call to recollection the me- 
lancholy shipwrecks which had but so recently oc- 
curred there. A light wind and adverse tide prevented 
a landing being effected before noon, and so allowed 
ample opportunity for the contemplation of the far 
famed harbour and surrounding scenery of the 
western presidency. 


CHAPTER XI. 


BOMBAY TO SUE 


A sosourNER in Bombay for so short a space of 
time as thirty hours could hardly be expected to say 
much about it, even were it necessary to do so; still, 
by the aid of kind and judicious friends, (fortunately 
possessed by the Author) there are few objects which 
may not be cursorily glanced at, though none of 
course minutely examined. : 

Among these may be named the dock-yard ; every 
arrangement in which seems admirable. It is further 
gratifying to notice that, although of late years, ships 
for the Royal Navy have ceased being built here, 

»inerease of building for other services has ren- 
ered necessary the extension of the yard. An hour 
was well spent in going over the new war steamer 
“ Auckland,” shortly expected to be launched. The 
Sesostris, afloat in the harbour, is another vessel of 
this class, and equally worthy of inspection. Parell, 
the residence of the governor, should likewise be 


visited, interesting not only on that account, but as 
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John Malcolm, Sir James Mackintosh, and other 
eminent men. The Esplanade, with its numerous 
tents and the statue of Lord Cornwallis; the Elphin- 
stone college; the town hall, with its library and 
museum; the bazaars and shops, and other objects that 
need not be detailed, will also be found worthy of a 
passing view. 

The reader, anxious for a vivid description of the 
Presidency in its aspects, cannot do better than 
consult the interesting posthumous work of the la- 
mented Miss Roberts; her powers, as a writer on 
subjects such as these, are generally known and ap- 
preciated, and they have seldom been called forth 
more-successfully than during her last visit to India. 

On the score of hotels, Bombay is as much behind 
Calcutta as Madras. One orily need be named, the 
Victoria ; and that should only be resorted to in cases 
of extremity. It is surprising such a state of things 
can have existed thus long in Bombay, the prin- 
cipal resting-place on the high road to England 
and every other part of India; the advantages it de- 
tives from being the port of departure and arrival of all 
the steamers to and from the Red Sea, are surely suffi- 
cient to prove that there could be but little risk in 
supplying the desideratum of a first-rate hotel. 

In another respect a change is urgently called for ; 
viz., in providing quarters for cadets, on their arrival 
from England, as is the case at Calcutta and Madras, 
and so preventing those young officers, who are 
without introductions to residents, from resorting to 
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the aforesaid tavern until they are posted to do duty . 
with a regiment; at present, they haye no alter- 
native. 

Elephanta above all should-not escape the tra- 
veller’s notice. The caves are within a short sail 
from Bombay, and their examination, including going 
and returning, will only occupy a day. ‘ 

The principal bunder, or landing-place, is at the 
fort, where the new-comer at once“finds himself in* 
the midst of bales of cotton and merchandize of all 
descriptions, surrounded by all the life and bustle of 
an important commercial emporium, such as Bombay 
at present is, with the prospect before it of consider- 
able and constant increase. Until the gates of the 
fort are passed, few objects but such as have reference 
. to these will attract the attention, but then the dwell- 
ings of the citizens at Colabah and Mazagon, (ac- 
cording to the gate ‘from which exit is made,) will 
change the current of his thoughts, and many a re- 
treat by which he passes, in the midst of its luxuriant 
garden, will remind him not of India, but of a favorite 
suburb in England, though the latter wants the view 
of the sea, and the vicinity of lofty hills, which render 
this so much more picturesque amd interesting. 

The language spoken by the native population of 
Bombay is Hindoostanee, differing only slightly from 
that of Bengal; but the shopkeepers, who are for the 
most part Parsees, and the principal personal servants, 
are generally acquainted with sufficient of the English 
language to converse in it. 
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It may probably be more satisfactory to present the 
reader with a cepy of the rules now existing for en- 
gaging passages in the government steamers, notwith- 
standing their prolixity, than to give a simple analy- 
sis; and the Author has great pleasure in doing so. 


RULES 


ESTABLISHED FOR TPE ENGAGEMENT OF PASSAGES IN THE HONO- 
RABLE COMPANY’S ARMED STEAMERS, WITH INSTRUCTIONS TO 
PASSENGERS, &c. 


I. All persons on taking a passage, either themselves or 
through their agents, must bind themselves to comply with 
these regulations, a copy of which will be supplied on appli- 
cation at the Superintendent’s office. Should any decline to 
enter into these engagements, they cannot be permitted to 
take a passage. : 

Ti. Any applicant for a passage may be refused without a 
cause being assigned, either by the Superintendent of the 
Indian Navy at Bombay, or the commander of the vessel 
when away from Bombay, but a report of the rejection is to 
be communicated confidentially to Government. 

TII. A list shall be kept in the office of the Superinten- 
dent of the Indian Navy, in which the names of all persons 
applying for a passage shall be registered. 

Any person desirons of engaging a passage, is required to 
deposit in the hands of the Paymaster at the Presidency one- 
third of the amount of the regulated passage-money, and on 
the. production at the office of the Superintendent of the In- 
dian Navy of a certificate of his having done so, his name 
will be registered in the list. 

The applicants will stand in the list according to the order 
in which they pay their deposits, and those who stand first 
will be allowed priority of choice of accommodation. 

TV. When a vessel is away from Bombay, application for 
passage is to be made to the commander. Persons so apply- 
ing will be furnished with a copy of these Regulations, an@ _ 
called upon for an acknowledgment (as per printed form) of 
consent to comply therewith, before they can be entered on 
the list of passengers. 
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Rupees 1,600, for each cabin, which may be appropriated by: 
the subscriber according to either of the three following 
Rules. If, however, there are no passengers under thes¢ 
denominations, then the lady shall only pay 1,200 Rupees. 

Ist. Either for a lady alone or with an attendant. 

2nd. For a lady and her husband. : 

3rd. For a lady and two children. 

4th. For two ladies, the original subscriber having the 
option of nominating her companion from the cabin or saloon 
passengers. 

VI. The remaining cabins for passengers will be appro- 
priated as follows. , 

The person who first engages a cabin, whether gentleman 
or lady, will be entitled to an entire cabin on the payment 
of Rupees 1,600, and so on for the whole of the cabins allotted 
for passengers; but should any one having a right to a cabin 

refer to pay Rupees 800 only, by admitting a second into 
is berth, he shall be allowed to make his selection from any 
of the other passengers, except the deck passengers. 

Vii. The payments made on account of ladies or children, 
will be refunded, should no cabin accommodation be avail- 
able for them. 

VIII. No transfer of accommodation in the Steamers, by 
an individual who has taken his passage, to one who has not 
taken his passage, will be permitted: ‘but after the list has 
been filled up, any person wishing to stand the chance of 
coming in, m case of a vacancy by a lapse, may do so by 
registering his name and paying the usual deposit-money, 
which will be refunded to him should no vacancy occur, 

IX. Itis to be understood, that the deck passengers have 
no right to sleep in the saloon, and as there is in some of the 
vessels only room at the table for the passengers who pay 
the cabin price, the deck passengers who may be in excess 
of the number that the table can accommodate, will have 
their meals either on deck or in the cabin, according as the 
majority of them may desire. 

X. The following are the rates of passage-money to the 
Red Sea. 


COSSIER OR SUEZ. 


A cabin passage 
A deck ditto .... 
European servants 
Native ditto 









A passage from Judda to Suez, one-third the fixed rate. 
A passage from Judda to Bombay, two-thirds. 
A passage from Mocha to Bombay, one-half. 
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For a shorter trip, in proportion to the distance. 

For a child who does not sit at the saloon table, a moiety 
of the above. 

_ Whenever cabins are engaged for children from one to 
four in number, the full rate for four, Rupees 1,600, shall be 
paid, for each such cabin, whatever may be the age of the 
children ; any number above four, to be paid for according to 
the following paragraph. 

Children under five years of age, who may be extra to the 
complement of a cabin, will be charged for at the rate of 200 
Rupees each; from five to ten, at Rupees 300; above that 
age, at Rupees 400, 

Female servants can only be accommodated in the cabins 
engaged for the family they belong to. 

he rates of passage money to the Persian Gulf are a 
moiety of those to the Red Sea. 

All calculations are in Company’s Rupees. 

XT. Short passages are to be paid for on the person being 
received on board. It will be necessary for individuals not 
belonging to the Honorable Company’s service, 'to make the 
requisite arrangements with the commanders, for the pay- 
ment of the passage money, either upon embarkation, or at 
Bombay on their arrival. 

XII. In the event of an individual not proceeding in the 
Steamer after his name is entered as a passenger, fe shall 
forfeit the third of the passage money paid into the Trea- 
sury. oh 

Min. Ten days previous to the period the 
Steamer is advertised to depart, each passenger i to pay the 
remaining two-thirds of his passage money into the Trea- 
sury, in default of which his passage will be considered for- 
feited, together with the amount paid into the Treasury. 
Every passenger’s berth will then be allotted forthwith, ac- 
cording to their respective claims, and the allotment will be 
reported to Government. This arrangement will not come 
into operation until the Ist of March next, 

XIV. The baggage of each passenger must not exceed 
three boxes of the following dimensions :— 

Feet. Inches. 
Length ..............0...., 2 
Breadth . 
Depth ....... 
with two, three-dozen cases: and as there will not be stow- 
age on board the vessel for small tents, those articles will be 
supplied by Government, at Suez and Cairo, at the rate of 

a small Bechoova for two persons. 

XV. In the event of the Hugh Lindsay, or other Steamer 
of small capacity stowage, being sent to the Red Sea, the 

M 
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baggage of each passenger moust be limited to four boxes of 
the size above-mentioned. . 

XVI. All passengers, who are not unwell, are expected to 
take their meals at the public table. The breakfast hour 
will be half-past Eight, dinner at Three, and tea at Sunset, 
with a sandwich at Nine p.m. 

XVH. Independent of the table, passengers will have the 

attendance of a servant. 
’ XVIII. Passengers will be allowed twenty-four hours 
after the arrival of the vessel to make their arrangements, 
but should they remain any time after that on board, it must 
be at their own expense, paying at the rate of eight Rupees 
per diem, and the same on embarkation: should they wish to 
live on board before the day appointed for sailing, the com- 
mander may receive them upon their paying the same 
sum. 

XIX. Deck passengers are only to be taken after the ca- 
bins and saloon berths are filled. ; 

XX. Every passenger will pledge his word (in the letter, 
stating his intention of complying with the Regulations), that 
he will carry no letters with him whatever, on board the 
Steamer, without having paid the usual postage at the Post 

flice. 

XXI. Passengers having occasion to complain of the neg- 
lect of servants, or of improper conduct on the part of any 
individual on board, will make the same known to the com- 
mander, who will adopt such measures as he may deem ne- 
cessary on the occasion: all complaints to the commander, 
by passengers, must be made either upon the quarter-deck, 
or by writing to the commander, who will exert the general 
control he has over all on board. 

XXII. The vessel being commanded and officered by com: 
missioned officers of the Indian Navy, and navigated under 
Martial Law, it is expected that all passengers will conduct 
themselves with the same circumspection as passengers on 
board Her Majesty’s or the Honorable Company’s Vessels of 
War; at the same time, every indulgence and consideration 
will be given to their comfort and accommodation, so long as 
it does not infringe on discipline. 

XXIII. It is to be understood, that Government reserves 
to itself the right of appropriating a cabin or cabins for the 
use of public functionaries proceeding on duty as passengers 
in any of the Honorable Company’s Steamers. 


E. M. WOOD, Lieut. Col. 
Seeretary to Government. 


wo 
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INSUFFICIENCY OF CABINS. 


NOTIFICATION, 
STEAM DEPARTMENT. 


The Right Honorable the Governor in Council has been 
pleased to resolve, that whenever an individual, who may 
have taken his passage in one of the Honorable Company's 
Steamers, shall withdraw his name, after having paid the full 
amount of his passage money, a moiety of the amount so paid 
shall be refunded to him, should his place-be supplied by 
another applicant; but if his place be not supplied by ano- 
ther, the whole amount will be forfeited, 


By order of the Right Honorable the Governor in Council, 
. M. WOOD, Lieut. Col., Seety. to Govt, 


Bombay Castle, 7th March, 1838. 


° 


By the foregoing, it will be seen that early applica- 
tions for passages are very advisable, as those whose 
names are first inscribed have the first choice of 
cabins. The further importance of this is manifest 
when it is known that, on an average, the present 
Bombay steamers have only cabin accommodations 
for from twelve to fifteen persons; while the saloon 
berths (literally the bare couches) may afford room 
for only half-a-dozen more; ‘leaving the remainder 
of the thirty passengers (for few vessels will take less, 
now that the communication is well established) to 
sleep and dress on deck, or wherever they can find 
it possible to do so. The rule, that whilst accommo- 
dation remains in the saloon, or in the cabins, such 
must be taken at the cost of eight hundred rupees, is 
stringently enforced, and many. who by choice Iie on 
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the full sum should all such berths not be occupied. 
A portable bed is thus sometimes a necessary adjunct 
to an overland traveller’s baggage, and if not requisite 
here, the chances are that it will be so in crossing the 
desert, and in going up and down the Nile and 
canal between Cairo and Alexandria. In the Ap- 
pendix, among other hints to parties travelling over- 
land, will be found a description of the bedding most 
recommended. 

Steam packets in India have not always the same 
punctuality of despatch as those of the mother country, 
and the passengers of the good ship Cleopatra con- 
sidered themselfes lucky in the letter-boxes arriving 
within two or three hours of the fixed time, and en- 
abling her to leave the harbour between seven and 
eight o’clock in the evening of the 1st of December. 

The muster-roll of parties bidding adieu to the 
“land of the sun,” was on this occasion but meagre, 
in consequence of the disturbed state of Egypt, and 
the probability of a rupture with France being ge- 
nerally entertained This feeling had but recently 
been considerably increased by the arrival of the 
Berenice without the mail, which had been need- 
lessly detained by the authorities at Malta. From 
these circumstances, not more than half the number 
of passengers that would otherwise have proceeded 
to England by this opportunity, were found ven- 
turesome enough to run the risk, and these did so 
against the advice of most of the people in Bombay, 
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through Egypt, and the certain return of those so 
daringly attempting it.. It must not be concealed, 
that the government were well known secretly to 
share in this belief, and that the propriety or the 
contrary of charging the passengers for the return 
voyage, in case it should have to be undertaken, had 
been canvassed, besides provision having been made 
for sending another vessel to the Persian Gulf 
with duplicate despatches, immediately after the 
departure of the regular monthly steamer. 

It is but right to pay due honour to the courage of 
the fair sex by saying, that of the “desperate dozen,” 
who thus resolved to brave the threatened danger, 
two were ladies; owing to whose society and the 
attention and kindness of the clever commander of 
the vessel, Capt. Webb, the time passed pleasantly 
and unharassed by those evils, the anticipation of which 
the friends of all parties had so freely indulged in. 

Tn less than two hours, the light-house bore E.N.E. 
distance fifteen miles, and no land was made until 
daylight of the 8th, when Kisseen point, on the coast 
of Arabia, was visible at fifteen miles distance, bearing 
N. ¢ W. Steering direct for Aden, the Cape was 
made at two in the morning of the 10th. An- 
nouncing our arrival by the thunder of artillery, 
and the lightning of rockets and signal-lanterns, 
duly replied to from the shore, we shortly afterwards 
anchored in Back Bay, having accomplished the dis- 
tance of one thousand six hundred and eighty-three 
miles in less than eicht davs and a half with fna 
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weather, smooth sea, and light winds, varying from 
North to West, throughout. 

The appearance of the shore from the bay of 
Aden, is by no means prepossessing; presenting no- 
thing but barren rocks, a sandy beach, and a few 
buildings interspersed along the former, temporarily 
occupied by those whose calling renders their con- 
stant vicinity to the harbour necessary, and who 
can immediately join their vessels in the event of 
hostile attacks from the Arabs, the whole of this 
region being without the pale of security. The ship- 
ping, with the exception of the native merchant craft, 
comprised the company’s sloop of war Clive, brig 
Euphrates, schooner Constance, and several gun- 
boats; these are kept in constant readiness, as the 
Arabs do not often give much notice previous to 
making an attack. [Besides these, there is the Semi- 
ramis Steamer, condemned for active service, since she 
unfortunately went ashore; and, her engines having 
been taken out, she is now used as the receptacle 
for coals for the Bombay steamers, which go alongside 
of her, and have their wants supplied much: more 
quickly than could be done by means of shore-boats. 
The arrangements, however, are very costly, and 
those who profess to be competent judges state, that 
they are seven times more so than is needful, the coal- 
hulk being regularly commanded and officered as if 
she were a sailing vessel in commission. 

A class of men called Seedies, chiefly from the 
coast of Zanzibar, are employed to tranship the coal, 
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the labor of which is exceedingly trying, and the loss 
of life resulting from it is never less, on an average, 
than one man for every hundred tons of coals deliver- 
ed; the fated individuals after their work is over, 
lying down and never rising again. The fout en- 
semble of a party of these men is almost fearfully 
grotesque ; the vociferations they utter, and the horrid 
dancing they practise while at work, suggesting the 
idea of demons engaged in unearthly revels. 

The Bombay papers had recently a ludicrous story 
of the accommodations of the Semiramis having been 
turned by Captain Haines into a drawing-room, to 
the detriment of the public interest. No charge 
could be more unfounded or absurd; a view of the 
exterior alone, without proceeding further, would 
be sufficient to refute it in the eyes of any reason- 
able person. 

A glimpse of the town of Aden, faced by a lofty 
fortified island, is obtainable on first nearing the 
land. The water is, however, so shoal between them, 
that none but the smallest boats’ can venture there, 
and shipping must proceed from this, the front, to 
the Jack bay already named; to do so, various head- 
lands and detached rocks are passed so closely, as 
to be within stone’s throw. The only other mode 
of reaching the town, is by a well-made road. of two 
or three miles long, principally along the beach, until 
the pass is approached, when it retires from the sea, 
and runs beneath frowning. cliffs, which have the 
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ports and embrasures for cannon; a gradual ascent 
of half a mile takes to the gate of the pass, and there 
axe military preparations first beheld, in the shape of 
bristling cannon and pacing sentinels; the Turkish. 
wall in the distance below, from the scenes it has 
already witnessed, being looked upon with no slight 
degree of interest. The pass is cut through the solid 
rock, and has been widened since the place fell into 
British possession. At the extremity, the eye em- 
braces the valley or dell in which Aden is situated, 
not more than two or three miles either in length or 
breadth, and surrounded on every side, but that of the 
sea, by rocks, mostly precipitous, varying from five 
hundred to one thousand five hundred feet in height; 
small batteries frowning from every point liable to 
assault, or capable of defence. 

Protected as this naturally strong place is by three 
hundred and seventy-nine cannon, and two thousand 
bayonets, the garrison may well laugh at any force 
the enemy may bring against them; and this fact was 
fully borne out by the scorn with which a well- 
founded report of an approaching attack of 35,000 
men, led on bya fanatic, assuming the dignity of 
Saint, was received by the gallant band. The amaz- 
ing increase of the place may be imagined from one 
other statement, that the inhabitants now number 
12,000, whereas but a year or two since, they were 
only 600. No Arab is permitted to come armed 
within the gate. Aden is not now so unhealthy as 
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lack of supplies which was formerly so much com- 
plained of. Depending, however, as it does, upon 
foreign aid for every article of its consumption, it is 
. questionable how far a determined or passive resist- 
ance, on the part of the neighbouring hostile tribes, 
might not effectually annihilate a force which armed 
incursions would not damage; this, probably, may 
be the cause of nothing having yet been decided 
on by government with regard to cantonments,— 
a circumstance so strange, considering that years 
have now elapsed since so large a body of troops has 
been located there. The habitations are all of the 
most wretched description, and it is surprising how 
parties, ever accustomed to comfortable quarters, 
can reconcile themselves to so total a change. The 
best place in the town is that belonging to the po- 
litical agent, who is in possession of the palace, (a 
sad misnomer by the bye) formerly occupied by the 
Sultan. The bazaar is extensive and well-supplied, 
the proprietors of the principal shops therein being 
Jews. A stranger is first struck here by the number 
of people he sees with red hair ; this is among certain 
of the Arabs of the coast esteemed highly becoming, 
and great pains are taken by many to dye it such a 
colour, by the application of: lime, and other means. 
A stranger, upon arriving at Aden, was formerly 
"prized and féted in no common way; but since the 
enlargement of the society, and the addition to it 
of many of the fair sex, this is no longer the case; 
and ladies and others, who have been led to believe 
u 3 
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that the extreme of hospitality still prevailed, have 
been sadly disappointed in their expectations of re- 
ceiving invitations, and having conveyances sent for 
them to go into the town. To hire any vehicle, or 
even donkeys, is quite out of the question ; while a 
walk for miles along a sandy beach, in the heat of the 
day, is almost insupportable. 

Depending as Aden does for its supplies. from a 
distance, it naturally follows that, at times, some ar- 
ticles must be scarce: during the Author’s visit, those 
which were most rare were boots and shoes; gold 
could not purchase either, and many of the residents 
were compelled to move about with apologies for 
them, such as many English beggars would be ashamed 
to be seen in. Miss Roberts, in her “ Notes of an 
Overland Journey to Bombay,” writes much of Aden ; 
and a reference to that work is recommended to-all, 
anxious to obtain other details of this interesting set- 
tlement. - 

Leaving Aden the same evening, the narrow straits of 
Babelmandeb were passed after a run of twelve hours. 
The passage of the Straits in bad weather, on a dark 
night, is somewhat perilous ; and few navigators will 
venture to undertake it, until under more favorable 
auspices. The channel between Perim Island, off the 
Peak of Babelmandeb, and the cluster of small vol- 
canic rocks called the Brothers, being but a few miles 
in width. 

Four hours more brought us abreast of Mocha, 
conspicuous from its tall minaret in the midst of the 
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white houses of the town; date trees flourishing to 
the southward,’ and a white tomb and fort in view to 
the northward, with, in the rear of all, ranges of hills 
of different elevations. It cannot be long before Aden, 
as a commercial sea-port, will be of far more import- 
ance than the once-celebrated Mocha. The exposed 
situation of the latter, and the sand-banks off the roads, 
being the grand bars to its success, when placed in 
comparison with such a fine bay and harbour as that of 
Aden. 

In less than three hours a Mocha, the Harnish 
islands were in sight a-head, and shortly afterwards, 
Jibbel Zoogur ; the good ship soon leaving them 
astern. 

During the following day, much land was also 
visible, consisting of the Zebayer islands, Jibbel Teer, 
&c. &c.:, glimpses being only occasionally obtained on 
either hand of the distant coasts of Arabia and Abys- 
sinia. Jiddah was not seen. 

Until the 13th, the weather had been very Geo 
able, fair southerly winds prevailing, as usual, at the 
lower part of the Red Sea; but on the morning of 
that day, as the Gulf of Suez was approached, the 
wind shifted to the N.N. W., and so continued until 
the termination of the voyage; whilst immediately 

-upon entering the gulf, it increased to a gale, render- 
ing it necessaty to strike the topmasts and yards. 


None but those accustomed to these regions would 
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alone are capable of contending; even they at times 
finding it difficult to do so. Sailing Vessels ase con+ 
stantly three weeks, and even longer, performing the 
last five hundred miles of the run to Suez, making it 
most advisable for all who can do so, to disembark 
at Cosseir, as they may thereby have an opportunity 
of visiting the ruins of Thebes, and being at Cairo 
long before their vessel reaches Suez. 

Early on the morning of the 15th, passed St. John’s 
Island, previously sighting the Elba Mountains, on 
the coast of Nubia, the peaks of which vary in height 
from five thousand to seven thousand feet. Abreast of 
St. John’s are the mountains of Berenice, the highest 
peak of which is about four thousand five hundred 
feet, and beyond them the Emerald Mountains, one 
portion of which, known by the name of Jibbel 
Waddy, is so lofty as to be visible one hundred and 
twenty miles. At midnight of the same day, passed 
two other small dangerous coral isles, also called the 
Brothers, and whose elevation from the surface of the 
water cannot exceed fifty feet. Abreast of these is 
the town of Cosseir, the hills in the rear of it being 

_alone visible. 

Beyond these, on the coast of Egypt, more moun- 
tains are seen, of which the principal, the Cap and 
Sugar Loaf, are of great magnitude. On the 16th,- 
soon after daylight, Ras-Mahommed, the extreme 
promontory, separating the gulfs of Suez and Akabah, 
came in sight, and at noon, the islands of Shadwan 
and Jubal were passed, at the entrance of the former. 
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This is an interesting neighbourhood ; on the one 
hand, Mount Agrib towers most loftily ; and on the 
other, Mounts Sinai and Horeb. Tafarana Point, 
where we anchored for the night, is said to be the 
spot whence the children of Israel crossed, on their 
flight from Egypt; and few could look upon the 
valley of their encampment, the rocks in which as- 
sume.at a distance the appearance of tents, without 
reflecting upon the wonderful works of the Almighty; 
as evinced in the miraculous deliverance, and through- 
out the interesting pilgrimage, of his chosen people. 

The water was here so clear, that though anchored 
in seven fathoms, the rocks at the bottom were ‘dis- 
tinctly visible. On the following day, at noon, the 
Cleopatra anchored at Suez, having been eight days 
and a half accomplishing the distance of one thousand 
three hundred and twenty-four miles from Aden. 

Before bidding adieu to the vessel, a few words’ on 
the subject of steamers of her class appear not uncalled 
for. It will be evident at a glance, that on the score 
of expedition, they are unfitted for carrying the mails 
between Egypt and India ; and that, much as they are 
superior to the Hugh Lindsay, and the first batch . 
sent to Bombay, they are still far behind the 
Great Liverpool and Oriental, whose voyages from 
England to Alexandria, and vice versa, are made with 
such admirable regularity, and occupy several days 
less than the Cleopatra, in running the same distance. 
No reasonable doubt can be entertained of vessels 
of their size and powér being fully able to contend 
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successfully against the south-west monsoon, at its 
height. With regard to comfort and accommodations, 
no comparison can be instituted; and, unless these 
are greatly improved on the Indian side, the overland 
route must suffer a very considerable drawback, for 
many would prefer being two months longer on their 
voyage out or home, and be surrounded by every 
convenience, than be subject to the privations which 
are entailed upon the traveller during a three weeks’ 
journey, especially when the very exorbitant charge 
for so comfortless a passage is taken into considera- 
tion, ‘The Author would wish it to be expressly un- 
derstood, that, it is of the system he complains, and 
not of individuals; as from all the officers of steamers 
with whom he is acquainted, the most kind and gen- 
tlemanly conduct may safely be looked for by every pas- 
senger. Of the eight hundred rupees charged for the 
trip, the Government take to themselves five hundred, 
and the balance, it will be allowed by every judge, 
cannot more than remunerate the commander for his 
outlay in the shape of provisions, stores, liquids, fur- 
niture, &c. &e. 

The Cleopatra’s engines are two hundred and 
twenty horse power ; the average expenditure during 
the twenty-four hours being, of coal fifteen tons, - 
tallow twenty-five pounds, oil two and a half gallons, 
and oakum three pounds. The coal taken at Aden 

was extremely bad, and the expenditure was in- 
creased in consequence more than twenty per cent. 
This arose from the ships’ discharging their cargoes 
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on the beach, and much sand being thereby mixed up 
with the coal. The Government are perfectly aware 
of the inconveniences of the Cleopatra’s accommoda- 
‘tions, and upon her return to Bombay, Captain 
Webbs suggestions were to be acted upon, and she 
will be made much more commodious. The crew 
musters nearly one hundred, of whom thirty are Eu- 
ropeans, the remainder Africans and Lascars, in- 
cluding a detachment of twelve of the Marine Bat- 
talion, who aré regularly drilled by their naig (or 
corporal in command), morning and evening. The 
vessel was especially well armed’ for this occasion, 
such precaution being needful in case of war in 
Egypt. The European portion of the crew were con- 
stantly exercised, and became very expert both with 
the great and small arms. This discipline was not 
relaxed even after learning at Aden that all was 
quiet at Suez, as, some hours before reaching that 
place, every gun was double-shotted, and the muskets 
and pistols were all loaded, and served out, with 
sixty rounds of ball-cartridge. 

The passengers were given to understand they 
would find a good collection of books on board the 
steamer ; but in this they were disappointed, as, with 
‘the exception of the Bibles and Prayers, they were 
informed all had been taken on shore by the authori- 
ties at Bombay. The saloon of the Cleopatra is 
very elegant, and her few cabins are fitted up with : 
standing bed-places, washing-stands, .and looking- 
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nuisance of the coal-dust, which literally pervades 
everything ; and to find oneself free from it for a 
single hour, whether below or above, is totally out of 
the question. 

The appearance of Suez oe the sea is soit 
but inviting, not a blade of. vegetation being visible; 
indifferent-looking houses and buildings alone pro- 
truding, as it were, from a vast expanse of sand; the 
only pleasing variation being the lofty hills, which 
extend along the margin of the sea, almost to the 
town itself. The warlike preparations that had been 
made were soon: found to have been needless, the 
only vessels in the roads being some peaceful bugga- 
lows, and the Pasha’s steamer. The plague of flies is 
still prevalent in Egypt: on approaching the coast 
from the sea, they congregated on board the steamer 
in vast quantities. The anchoring-place at Suez is 
shallow, and extensive banks run out from the shore, 
requiring a circuit of at least three miles to reach the 
town, unless for very small boats at the height of the 
tide. 


CHAPTER XII. 


SUEZ TO ENGLAND. 


Tux Cleopatra’s passengers had hardly congratulated 
themselves upon the pacific appearance of the Suez 
roads, rendering their unmolested transit through 
Egypt almost certain, when the arrival of Mr. Raven, 
and the communication of his budget of news, some- 
what damped their pleasure. The belief generally 
entertained throughout the country, that the reign of 
Mehemet Ali would speedily be at an end, had caused’ 
the appearance of many parties of Bedouin Arabs, 
hitherto kept quiet and held in subjection by fear 
of the very name of the Pasha; but who, now that 
they fancied he would no longer prove an obstacle to 
the indulgence of their lawless pursuits, had spread 
over the desert and committed various depredations, 
occasionally attended with violence and murder. 
His highness, unable effectually to repress these 
acts, all his energies being necessarily directed to 
other and more important objects, had, nevertheless, 
with his accustomed regard for the safety and comfort 
of English travellers, (for which every person who - 
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traverses his territories has reason to be thankful), praa 
vided an escort, consisting of twenty of his cavalryy 
to be in attendance upon the passengers and mails, 
the former were strongly urged to travel in one body, 
and not in detached parties, since the latter mode 
would afford more temptation to plunderers than a 
large caravan. 

The wretchedness of Suez has been often described, 
but never in terms too severe ; the hotels belonging to 
the rival agents, Mr. Waghorn, and Messrs. Hill and 
Raven, are both uncomfortable ; that of the former, is 
certainly the best, and has the additional advantage 
in the eyes of ladies of an European female attendant » 
attached to it. In Messrs. Hill’s there is but little 
accommodation for a large party, and that is of the . 
worst kind: the bed-rooms are few, and the ultimate 
resort is the divan (the broad-cushioned seat) of the 
dining room ; or the bare floor, with the cold night 
air from the desert freely blowing on the sleepers 
from numerous broken panes of glass. 

Without the walls of Suez, on the sea-beach, is the 
tomb of a celebrated saint, whose jewels, enclosed in 
a casket, are placed upon a slab covering his remains ; 
there are mementos also of unfortunate Englishmen, 
who have met with their deaths while travelling, and 
been interred at this inhospitable spot. 

_ Eighteen hours were unnecessarily passed here, and 
in consequence of such bad arrangements, the final 
departure of the caravan did not take Place until -past 
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sible to reach the centre station in the desert the same 
, evening, that being the only one affording fit sleeping 
accommodation for half-a-dozen people. The appear- 
ance the cavalcade assumed when collected together, 
was not more ludicrous than picturesque, consisting 
of scarcely less than two hundred people ; with camels, 
horses, and donkeys, amounting to considerably beyond 
ahundred. There was ample choice for each indi- 
vidual as to the mode of his conveyance, and all had 
it in their power to make an exchange whenever it 
pleased them so to do; when tired of the high paces 
of the Egyptian steeds, or shaken by the shuffling 
tread of the dromedary, secking relief, in the gentle 
ambling of the donkeys, or obtaining shelter from the 
glare of the sun in a canopied chair slung securely 
betweén two of them; or, in the covered cart or van,’ 
styled par-excellence a carriage, with its novel team 
of two horses preceded by acamel. The danger of 
crossing the desert had been much exaggerated, and 
an indent had-been made on the Cleopatra for a 
large supply of carbines and pistols, with one or other 
of which weapons almost every man was armed ; while 
all the gentlemen of the party found it equally neces- 
sary to assume the costume of brigands, divesting 
themselves of the appearance of the peaceful persons 
they in reality were. So motley a group as the whole 
formed, it would be difficult again to meet with. For 
the first few miles out of Suez, no objection was made 
to parties straggling as they pleased, but afterwards, 
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formed one compact body, the baggage being kept as 
much as possible in the centre, and the Pasha’s horse- 
men being placed at the flanks, the van, and the rear. 
Their evolutions were at times not a little laughable, 
for the evening had no sooner set in, than the 
sight of a stunted bush was sufficient to cause a 
detachment to deploy and examine the suspicious 
object, as if that which could not have sheltered a 
single horseman, had been ample ambush for a hun- 
dred. At eight in the evening, station No, 6 was 
attained, and a mcagre dinner proved a poor pre- 
paration for the total want of sleeping accommodation 
which the bungalow prescnted, without reference to 
the coldness of the atmosphere, in such striking con- 
trast to the heat of the day. The next morning, 
after an apology for breakfast, the caravan was once 
more en route, and the middle station was reached at 
two o’clock, where a tolerable dinner was provided. 
Here along debate ensucd as to the propriety of pro- 
ceeding further until the following day, as some tra- 
vellers had arrived in the morning, who had been 
maltreated by the Bedouins, and fear in consequence 
spread throughout the Egyptian camp. Urgent re- 
monstrances to moye onward had the desired effect, 
and by midnight all the party had reached No. 2 station 
in safety, and vainly endeavoured to sleep there; finally 
arriving at Cairo shortly before noon of the 21st. 
The distance from Suez to Cairo has been variously 
estimated ; it would not be far wrong to consider it 
eighty miles, making an average of ten miles between 
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each station : of these there are seven, No. 1 being ten 
miles from Cairo—No. 7, the same distance from 
Suez. These two consist 6fstables and two small rooms, 
and are intended merely as halting-places, being 
unprovided with servants, supplies or accommodation 
of any kind whatever. Nos. 3 and 5 are precisely 
similar, while Nos. 2 and 6 are a grade better, 
having, in addition to stables and kitchen, four small 
rooms for refection and sleeping, partly fitted up . 
with divans. No. 4, or the centre station, is a superior 
place altogether, of considerable elevation, and pos- 
sessing seven bed-rooms fitted up as neatly as any in 
Cairo itself, with dining-room, drawing-room, and 
every thing else to match. It is evident that this 
should be the only resting-place in the desert, and 
by starting early inthe morning, from either extremity, 
it can be made such without the slightest difficulty. 
The management of all the bungalows on the line 
rests with Hill and Raven, who are empowered to 
demand from each person making use of them, 
the sum of one pound; they also supply travellers 
with provisions, conveyances, &c, &c., at tariff prices ; 
but to those unwilling to be at any trouble on this 
account, there rests the option of contracting with that 
firm, for their conveyance from Suez to Alexandria, 
including every charge, for twelve pounds per head. 
This was arbitrarily raised to fifteen pounds on the 
present occasion, upon the plea that the escort must be 
fed by the contractors, and so considerably qualifying 
thePasha’s kindness. The passengczs had no alternative 
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but submitting to the charge, with which, their treats 
ment on the journey, and their fare throughout, they 
had every reason to be much dissatisfied. The station 
houses are well supplied with tanks for fresh water, 
but they are seldom filled, camels conveying the 
quantity that may be required, in company with the 
traveller. By the side of the sixth station is a ridi- 
culously deep and extensive excavation, originally 
«intended to hold water, but now only used as a recep- 
tacle for refuse. . 
_ It need hardly be said that the desert is destitute of 
aught that can be termed agreeable scenery. Two miles 
from Suez is a building of some strength, walled round, 
at which there is a spring of brackish water, the only 
one before reaching Cairo; and seven miles further 
on, is another and somewhat more considerable build- 
ing of the same kind, both used as garrisons for small 
bodies of cavalry; these, the station houses, and the 
tomb of a Sheik who died when in progress of pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, about midway, are the only specimens 
of architecture met with. The route scarcely alters 
from a perfect level throughout, and at times two of 
the station houses can be seen at one time far in ad- 
vance. It is perfectly adapted for wheeled carriages, 
nine-tenths of the distance may, indeed, be termed a 
capital gravelled road, the remainder being occa- 
stonally sandy, and at parts rocky; a very trifling 
outlay might make the whole line available for a 
rapid coach transit, and, with relays of horses, the 
mails might be transported across in ten hours with 
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the greatest ease, instead of occupying, as they now 
do, nearly forty-eight. But very few hills either to 
the right or left of the course, diversify the sameness 
of the journey Throughout, there is but one large 
tree, situated about two miles from the centre station. 
Small bushes are more frequent, and there is one 
moderate-sized specimen of the babul, or acacia, two 
miles from the fifth station on the Cairo side. 

The rat is the only animal that crosses one’s path ; 
it burrows in the sand every where, feeding upon the 
camels which too often perish by the way; ‘the de- 
tached bones and perfect skeletons of which, are 
almost alone sufficient to indicate to a stranger the 
correct line of march. Of the inhabitants of the air, 
three crows alone made their appearance during the 
entire passage of the desert, one near Suez, two a 
short distance from Cairo. 

Persons intending to travel by day should be 
lightly clad. Gauze or wire. spectacles will at times 
be found useful, while a light broad-brimmed hat 
and an umbrella are literally indispensables ; a boat- 
clgak for the night being another. A clever servant, 
who understands English, can be hired at Suez to go 
to Cairo for ten dollars, or from Suez to Alexandria, 
and vice versa, for fifteen. It is unnecessary to state 
the cost of camel, horse, or donkey-hire, as it con- 
stantly varies, and whatever may be the starting- 
point, there can be no diffioulty in ascertaining there 
the fullest particulars. 

The Egyptian donkey-drivers are a quarrelsome 
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other, in their quarrels, until each party is covered 
with blood, returning to the combat the moment they ~ 
have gained fresh breath, and unwillingly sepa- 
rating by the exertion only of the main force of their 
employers. Their animals are as patient under 
privation of food and water as the camel itself, not 
being supplied with either in the desert (or between 
Cairo and Suez), however long the time occupied in 
crossing it may be ; yet they look in n good condition 
and are hardly ever tired. 

The delusive mirage may constantly be witnessed 
by travellers in the desert. 

The boxes containing the mails are transported by 
camels, and are so mixed up with baggage, that it is 
wonderful none are lost. . . 

After even so short a journey amid the arid sands 
of the desert, the first sight of the green cultivated 
spots, in the vicinity of Old Cairo, is particularly gra- 
tifying ; while the view obtained of the majestic pyra- 
mids, the numerous mausolea, and the gradual ap- 
proach once more to the hum and bustle of a populous 
city, afford ample room for pleasing reflection. For 
many acres, the ground is covered with graves, well 
entitling this et to its designation the “City of 
Tombs.” 

The time of detention 4 in Cairo being very uncer- 
tain, it was impossible to become acquainted with the 
wonders of the Pyramids from actual observation ; 
the inundation having scarcely subsided, it was ne- 
cessary to make a detour of almost twice the direct 
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distance and which would have’ occupied nearly an 
entire day. The view from the desert already alluded 
to, that gained from the terrace of the citadel, and a 
final one in descending the Nile, were all that com- 
pensated for the loss. All the day of the 21st was, 
however, afforded for exploring the city itself, and 
with the aid of the extraordinarily swift donkeys, for 
which Cairo is so famed, much gratification in this 
respect may be obtained in a short time. 

The Pasha’s palace in the citadel demands especial 
attention, most of its apartments. being thrown open 
to the European visitor, who cannot but admire the 
taste, combined with simplicity, exhibited by his 

. highness in all that relates to his domestic arrange- 
“ments. . 
Cairo is too near to England, and the facilities for 
reaching it are too many, and have been too often 
made available by travellers, to render it necessary, 
‘especially for a transient visitor, like the Author, who 
could notice prominent objects merely, to attempt a 
minute description of it. The magnificent view from 
the terrace of the citadel is that which has perhaps 
most frequently been praised, and never too highly. 
The mosque, now building as an appendage to the 
palace, bids fair to vie in point of splendour with 
those of Agra and Delhi, and it is to be hoped that 
nothing will occur to prevent the Pasha from com- 
pleting it. Joseph’s well is in this neighbourhood, 
and not far from it is the grand and lofty mosque 
and tomb of Sultan Hassan; at which the attendant 
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points out the floor still marked with blood, the scene 
of the well known conflict of years by-gone; sup- 
plying the infidel visitors with slippers, or linen rags, 
to put over their boots and so preserve the sacred 
place from desecration. 

The female slave market will naturally attract the 
curiosity of an European; the dens, flanking the 
open space ithe centre, have been aptly represented 
as more fitted for wild beasts than human beings ; 
yet neither in these, nor in the gallery above, did the - 
inhabitants (of many countries) seem, strange to say, 
otherwise than contented and happy. 

The gardens of Shoubra are at some distance from 
the citadel, but are well worth the time expended in 
riding over to see them. The bazaars are numerous 
and extensive, each being appropriated to a particu- 
lar trade and calling; those, however, which are 
general and combining all, being the most attractive 
to astranger. They are kept principally by Maltese- 
and Italians, and there are few things that can be 
asked for which are not procurable. The money- 
changers also reside there. The sovereign passes for 
ninety-seven piastres, each equal to about two-pence- 
halfpenny English; single piastres are of silver, 
greatly alloyed; others of nine and ten pieces are 
made of debased gold; forty paras are equal to one 
piastre, and are current in small copper pieces of five. 
Cairo generally, not excluding the hotel, swarms with 
mosquitos and other vermin. Many Englishmen are 
resident in the city, most of them adopting the 
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Turkish dress, conceiving that it secures to them a 
greater degree of respect in moving about, than 
their own habiliments. It is a strange fact that 
neither in Cairo, nor among the supplies furnished for 
the passengers in the desert, was there any brandy ; 
this spirit seems indeed exceedingly scarce varus: 
out Egypt. 

The Port of Boulac is two miles distant from Cairo, 
from which, at 7 o’clock on the morning of the 22nd 
December, the little steamer Jack-o-lantern started 
with nine of the Indian passengers en route to Alex- 
andria. This vessel is perhaps the smallest passenger 
boat in the world propelled by steam ; she has the 
credit of having six horse power, but a wag, who re- 
cently alluded to her in a letter to a friend in India, 
described her as of three Cairo donkey power; as 
much perhaps with reference to the vigour of the 
animal in question, as to the insignificant dimensions 
of the boat. Her accommodations comprise a lady’s 
cabin, about four feet by five, and a general one, ten. 
feet by five ; in the latter, no less than eight indivi- 
duals passed the night, any other than a sitting pos- 
tare being of course out of the question. She draws 
but a few inches water, and the minuteness of her 
engines, boilers, &c., renders her quite a curiosity. 
To trim her, it is only necessary for one or two in- 
dividuals to move about. The vessel swarms with 
cockroaches, and the other vermin with which Egypt. 
abounds. Provisions &c. are supplied by the con- 
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ing to the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company has been built purposely for transporting 
the mails on the Nile; she-is called the Lotus; 
of thirty-six tons burthen, and with two twelve horse 
power engines ; she reached Malta safely, on her way 
out, in the middle of March last. 

The Nile throughout its course is studded with 
islands. The strength of the current in December 
was about three miles per hour. A few miles from 
Cairo, the river is divided into two great branches, 
which form the Delta; that to the right, conducts 
to Damietta ; that to the left, to Rosetta; but the tra- 
veller to Alexandria leaves the latter at Atfé, to em- 
bark on the Mahmoudieh Canal for his ultimate 
destination. The villages on the banks of the river 
are numerous, and portions of the land well culti- 
wated ; the principal place is Fouah, almost opposite 
to Atfé; apparently a thriving place, and exhibiting 
several architectural specimens of magnitude. - 

The steamer proceeds throughout the night without 
any stoppage, and, considering the darkness, great 
credit is due to the pilots for their knowledge of the 
river. Not until long past daylight did-any accident 
occur, when on a sudden the steamer was left nearly 
dry on a sand-bank, and five hours were occupied 
before she could be got off. But for this, Atfé would 
have been reached in twenty-four hours from Cairo ; 
in consequence of it, nearly thirty were expended. 
Boats proceeding up the river without the use of 
steam, and obliged from the wind being unfavorable, 
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to track against the current, were five days in per- 
forming the same distance at this season, which may 
probably. be one hundred and thirty miles, though 
during the inundation it may be shortened to less 
than one hundred, by proceeding through channels 
which are then filled. e 

At Atfé is another steamer belonging to the 
Pasha. 

When the inundation has entirely subsided, the 
_mails are conveyed overland, by which much time is 
saved in proceeding to India, but none in coming 
from it. The cost of boat-hire from Cairo to Alex- 
andria may ‘be estimated at between three to four 
pounds for each individual; but this, with provisi- 
ons, transport of baggage, and all incidental expenses, 
is included in the sum contracted for with the agent, 
in the event of that plan being adopted. . 

Although the distance between the points of de- 
barkation on the Nile, and embarkation on the canal, 
is not above one hundred yards, camels, instead of 
men, are used to transport the baggage from one to. 
the other, thereby losing much time and subjecting 
every package to additional injury beyond that ° 
already sustained in its passage across the desert. 

The boats on the canal are drawn by horses, the 
number employed being according to the weight. 

‘The passage is necessarily long, and attended with 
‘constant interruptions, in consequence of the tow- 
rope having to be passed over every one of the 
numerous craft met with on the same side of its 
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progress, throughout the entire course of fifty miles; 
a man at the stern of the boat announces his ap- 
proach and his desire that all should be got in rea- 
diness, by sounding a horn. A steersman in addi- 
tion completes the crew of an ordinary sized vessel. 
The horses and postifions are changed every five or 
six imiles. 

The canal is broad and deep, without locks, and 
boats of immense size are constantly passed, moving 
at a rapid pace under a large spread of canvas, when 
the wind ‘is favorable. High embankments on each 
side protect it from the destructive effects of the inun- 
dation of the Nile, which frequently extends thus far 
inland; both it and Lake Mareotis being discernible 
from the summit of the banks. When a large party 
has to traverse the canal, a boat of above one hun- 
dred and twenty tons burthen, of great size and 
with ‘good accommodations, is made use of; but its 
progress is less rapid than that of smaller boats. Tele- 
graphic towers, of very recent erection, extend all 

.along the borders, forming a portion of the series 
which keep up a constant ‘communication between 
Cairo and Alexandria. 

Twelve hours completed this portion of the journey, 
and at midnight, the party, sufficiently fatigued by 
passing many sleepless nights, found camels dnd 
donkeys on the banks of the canal prepared to re- 
ceive and convey them two miles further to Alex-* 
andria. On arriving at the gates, the pass-word, 
which Messrs. Hill and Raven had led them to be- 
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eve would have acted as an “ open sesame,” had no 
avail whatever, and no promise of reward, or threat 
of punishment, would induce the sturdy sentinel to 
give the weary travellers admission; they had con- 
sequently no alternative but to retire from the scene 
of their mortification, and by knocking up the pro- 
prietor of a low place of entertainment in the suburbs, 
seek from him the shelter of his roof; this, which 
was granted upon payment of an ample remuneration, 
was the means of introducing them into the midst of 
a sleeping party of very disgusting individuals, whom, 
under any other circumstances, they would, with the 
fear of the plague before their eyes, have anxiously 
sought to avoid. The regulations both in Cairo and 
Alexandria for shutting the gates at sunset, and not 
re-opening them till sunrise, are very stringent, and 
travellers would do well to bear them in mind. No 
sooner did the day break, than all were too glad to 
leave the unwholesome tenement in which they had 
taken refuge, and had ample time before the hour 
arrived for an undisputed passage into the town, to 
examine the surrounding neighbourhood, the far- 
famed Pompey’s pillar, and the numerous humble 
tombs congregated around its base. 

. A traveller from India purposing to go to Eng- 
land by the Steamer in waiting for the mails, has but 
little time allowed him for an inspection of the cu- 
-rlosities of Alexandria, unless important political mat- 
ters happen to detain the vessel for any Jength of time, 
a circumstance which has latterly occurred more than 
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once since Egypt has been the scene of so many 
thrilling events. From the moment of his arrival, 
the contract with the Desert agent is at an end, and 
he must at once see to the clearing of his baggage ° 
through the Custom House, arrange for its transport 
to the boat, and his own passage with it to the steamer, 
or pay a handsome gratuity to the agent for doing so. 
Such at least is the case as regards Messrs. Hill and 
Raven ; it has been stated that Mr. Waghorn is more 
liberal in this respect, and will include all this in the 
amount of the original contract, which certainly should 
be the case. While waiting for his‘turn to pay his 
passage-money at the steam-boat agent’s, in the great 
square, the stranger will have the opportunity of ad- 
miring its spacious area, the beauty and great size of 
the buildings in it, and the picturesqueness of the 
inhabitants and their costume. 

In this square are situated the residences of the con- 
suls of various nations ; many of them having elegant 
spiral staircases rising far above the roofs, from which 
fine views of the surrounding country can be ob- 
tained, and vessels descried at sea very far off. : 

Proceeding but a very short distance from the 
square, (and for which there will also be ample 
time,) the stranger will find himself amidst the hillocks 
and ruins of Old Alexandria, where excavations 
are constantly going on, and fresh discoveries of in- 
teresting objects of antiquity as frequently being. 
made. But a few steps onward, and he is at the foot 
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satisfaction, he may speedily return to his hotel, with 
the consciousness that he has seen almost every- 
thing: of interest that Alexandria can furnish. On 
his way to the boat to convey him to the steamer, he 
will pass through narrow lanes and alleys, exhibiting so 
much dirt and misery, that he will no longer wonder at 
the plague making Alexandria its perpetuat resting- 
place, and will be pleased to find the free air from 
the ocean blowing on him. Winding among the dis- 
mantled Turkish fleet, and the Pasha’s ships of war, 
the travellers soon found themselves on board the 
splendid steamer, Great Liverpool. 

The channel exit from the harbour is extremely 
narrow, and it would appear to be a matter of no 
great difficulty, by sinking a vessel at the mouth, 
effectually to prevent the intrusion of all: foreign 
shipping ; and certainly quite as easy to effect aper- ; 
fect blockade of the port from without. Though’ the 
passage of it-is the labor only of a few minutes, 
a pilot is required *for-its navigation, and the rocks 
and breakers on either hand literally appear to be 
within reach of a boat-hook. 

The good ship steamed away on her voyage to Eng- 
land at two p.m. of the 24th December, and after a 
succession of fine winds, but a rough séa, sighted 
Malta, at eleven P. M. of the 27th, performing the dis- 
tance of seven hundred and seventy miles in eighty 
hours, being less than the time allowed for the transit 
under post-office contract. The weather not being 
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a-dark night, the vessel was hove-to until day, and 
then ran into the quarantine harbour, delivered the 
mails, and landed passengers for the lazaretto; thence 
proceeding into the harbour of Valetta for the greater 
convenience of coaling, the wind being very high. 
Malta is well-known, and requires no description, 
nor would it be possible for one who was not allowed 
to land elsewhere than at the parlatorio of the laza- 
retto to attempt one. The appearance of the place is 
highly pleasing after the towns to which a person 
coming from India has been accustomed. The 
church, building at the cost of her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, is fast progressing towards completion, and 
will be a great ornament to the place. The har- 
bour was very gay, several men of war having arrived 
there to refit, after the memorable bombardment of 
Acre and subsequent dreadful gale on the coast of 
the damage they sustained by the latter event 
. being far in excess of that suffered from the for- 
mer. At Malta, a steamer is alwgys kept in readiness 
to start in a few hours after the arrival of that from 
Alexandria, for the conveyance of the mails intended 
to go by France; they then reach Marseilles, on the 
average, in four days and a half, and are subse- 
quently ttansported by the malle-poste through 
Paris to Calais at a rate never short of nine miles per 
hour. By this means the packets necessarily. forestall 
those of the yessels going round by Gibraltar to Fal- 
mouth. It not unfrequently happens, however, that 
the Falmouth packets have to wait at Malta many 
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hours, sometimes three days,-in going to Alexandria, 
from the non-arrival of the steamer from* Marseilles 
with the London letters of the 4th of each month. 

Left Malta at noon of the 29th of December, after 
taking in two hundred and thirty tons of coal; ob- 
taining a distant view of the Sicilian coast and Mount 
Etna, and passing during thé day, Gozo (Calypso’s 
Island); and on the following, Pantellaria, Zembra, 
and Galeta. On the 3lst, the African coast was 
visible throughout the day; and shortly before mid- 
night, the lighthouse of Algiers was in sight, distant 
between seven and eight miles. At daylight of the 
2nd of January, the vessel was running along the 
Spanish coast, the Sierra Nevada mountains in the rear, 
their tops covered with eternal snow. Notwithstand- 
ing the near neighbourhood to thesey and the season 
of the year, the climate was beautifully mild, and in 
the cabin, indeed, oppressively warm, causing na 
prise to any one that the south of Spain should beso 
strongly recommend dd by. the faculty in maladies re- 
quiring absence from the bleak winters of the north 
of Europe. . At eight in the eyening of this day, the 
Great Liverpool anchored: at Gibraltar, having had 
the rock in view at least fifty miles previously. Here, 
more coals were found requisite, those taken at Malta 
having proved bad, causing an expenditure of from 
thirty-five to forty tous per diem, in lieu of twenty: 
four to twenty-six. In a voyage out and home of a J 
vessel of this class, the expenditure is about eight 
hundred tons. 
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Leaving Gibraltar at daylight on the 3rd, an agree- 
able view was obtained of this far-famed rock, with 
Ceuta and Tangiers on the African coast, Algesiras, 
Tarifa, &c., on that of Spain. Cape Trafalgar 
next succeeded ; and in twelve hours from the time 
of departure, Cape St. Mary was abreast. Early on 
the morning of the 4th, after passing Cape St. Vin- 
cent, a strong gale of wind set in from the north, 
with constant rain and heavy squalls ; these continued 
throughout the day and night, all but nullifying the 
immense power of the steamer, since in twelve hours 
she did not make twenty miles. With no appearance 
of a lull, and fuel being thus only wasted, it was 
deemed advisable to make for Lisbon ; and shortly 
before noon of the 5th, the shelter of that friendly 
port was gained. The entrance of the Tagus is al- 
most as difficult as that of the harbour of Alexandria, 
a pilot being necessary to take strangers in; the 
heavy surf, breaking on the bar, being sufficiently 
frightful to deter them from attempting it without one. 
The anchor was dropped just above the fantastic fort 
of Belem, and the quarantine laws being as strict in 
Portugal as elsewhere, no other acquaintance with 
Lisbon was permitted than that obtainable in the dis- 
tant view of it from the vessel, the same veto attach- 
ing toa closer proximity to the Palace of the Neces- 
sidades, so temptingly situated on a hill but a short 
distance from the place of anchorage. ; 

The weather having somewhat moderated, and a 
hundred tons of coals having been taken, we put to 
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sea at six o’clock on the evening of the 6th, and pro- 
ceeding with good effect, though the wind was still 
unfavorable, anchored at Falmouth, at eight o’clock 
in the evening of the 10th, delivered the mails, and 
reached the quarantine station off the Isle of Wight, 
at four the next afternoon, from which time until 
Saturday the 16th, all hands had the satisfaction of 
knowing from experience'the pleasures of quarantine, 
and discovering how slowly the time passes, within 
as it were the grasp of dear and long absent friends, 
yet totally unable, personally, to communicate with 
them. ‘ 

The Author thinks he will be justified in asserting 
that no person who has ever made a voyage in 
that splendid vessel the Great Liverpool, will not 
bear willing testimony to her excellent qualities as 
a sea boat, to the comfort and elegance of her ac- . 
commodations and internal arrangements, and above 
all, to the kindness and invariable attention of her 
gallant commander, Captain Engledue, and all his 
officers. To parties coming from India, some of these 
points must be particularly striking ; and they cannot 
but look upon their life after passing Alexandria as 
one of pure luxury, compared with that which ad- 

verse circumstances compelled them to lead during 
"the previous voyage. It has been recently announced, 

that the junction of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 

Navigation and the Great Comprehensive Companies, 
. fostered by the liberal patronage of the East India 

Company, will soon allow of vessels of the largest 
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class plying between Suez and Calcutta. This is the 
desideratum so long looked for, and ‘which will be 
hailed with acclamation by every person connected 
with India. The spirited projectors cannot fail to 
reap an ample reward in the vast increase of traffic 
and of passengers which must be the result ; and it is 
confidently expected, that many, who have hitherto 
thought of India only in their dreams, will visit it in 
reality ; ‘and none who do so, will say that their time 
or money has been misspent. 
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For the following valuable Tables, the Author is 
indebted to “The Revised Tables of Routes 
and ‘Stages ” lately published at Calcutta, and 
- compiled from official documents, by Major Wil- 
liam Garden, Deputy Quarter Master General of 
the Army. 
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Disrancrs rrom CALCUTTA 10 CAWNPORE, River Route. 
































Distance.| Distance On Right 
Names of Places. Jrom Fort or Left 
, William. Bank, 

Cossipore, . . . 5] 4 53 Left, 
Sooksur, £3 4{4 10 Left. 
Tettahgurh, %¢ 4} 0 14 Left. 
Barrackpore, 1]; 4 153 Left. 
Pulta Ghat, 4] 4 20 Left. 
Ishapore, ‘ 1; 0 2k Left. 
Chandernagore, . 3/ 0 24 Right. 
Chinsurah, . . 3] 0 7 Right. 
Hooghly, 1/4 2g2 Right. 
Bandel, 1| 0 298 Right 
Haleeshur, 1} 4 31 Left. 
Bansberea, 1] 6 323 Right. 
Nya Serai, 41 2 37 Right. 
Sook Sagur, 6| 0 43 Left. 
Ballahgurhee, 6] 0 49 Right. 
Santipore, 8] 0 57 Left, 
Kulna,  . 7; 4 645 Right. 
Mirzapore, . 4/0 685 Right. 
Nuddeah, 12! 0 sot Right 
Bailpokreah, 6; 0 865 Le! 
Baladunga, 5] 0 913 Left. 
Burgatchea, 2! 0 oat Left. 
Daum-Duma, 9] 0] 1028 Right. 
Augurdeep, 8i 4 ill Right. 
Dewangunge, 514 116, Right 
Kutwa, - 4; 0 1203 Right. 
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On Right 























Distance 
Names of Places. from Fort or Left 
William. Bank. 
Segtahuttee, 4| 4 125 Right. 
Hurecnatpore, . 3/4 1283 Left. 
Kagdeepara, 51 4 134 Right. 
Plassee, . lia 1353 Left. 
Magunpara, 3) 4 139 Left. 
Doudpore, . 6] 0 145 Left. 
Kamnugur, 1| 2 146} Right. 
Komeerpore, 3] 2 1495 Left. 
Rungamuttee, 6| 0 1553 Right. 
Berhampore, 5] 4 161 Left. 
Moorshedabad, . 5] 4 1663 Left. 
Jaffergunge, . 2) 0 1687 Left. 
Azcemgunge, 3] 0 lis Right. 
Beernugur, . ‘l] 4 173 Right. 
. Gysabad,. . 4] 0 177 Right, 
Balagatchee, 4\ 4 1813 Right. 
Koolgatcha, . 9} 4 191 Left. 
Mahmoodpore, . 2/4 193: Right. . 
Shazadpore, ee Bl 2 1965 Left... 
Chunka, te I] 4 198: Right. 
Jungeepore,. . . 210 2004 Left. 
Kiddurpore, . . 1} 0 2013 Right. 
Futulapore, . . . 5] 4 2064 Right. 
Sootee, . . . . 3] 4 2105 Right. 
Chokah, . . . . 1} 0 2215 Right. 
Mohungunge, . . 3] 0 2247 Right. ° 
Furuckh ka Thana, 91 0 2335 Right. 
Bhagnugur, « . 3; 0 2364 Left. 
Chandpara, . 6} 0 2425 Left. 
Rajmahal, 7) 0} 2494 Right. 
Mussaha, 8/0 2575 Right. 
Sickree, ll] 0 2685 - Right. 
Purtabgunge, 4] 0 2825 Right. 
Peerpointee, 7} 0 2895 Right. 
Puttur Ghatta, . 1141 0 3035 Right. 
Colgong, - . 6} 0 3094 Right. 
Hybutgunge, 4) 0 3135 Right. 
Bhangulpore, '13] 0 3265 Right. 
Bissounee, eka 15] 0 3415 Left. 
Jehangeera, Rocks, 5| 4 3aee Right. 
Sooltangunge, o| 6 aa7t Right. 
Monghyr, 24| 0 371i Right. 
Russoolpore, 8; 0 3793 Right. 
Soorajgura, 1o| 0 380% Right. 
Gungapersad, 14] 0 4033 Left. 
Deriapore, 4; 0 4074 Right. 
Mookaya, 5] 0 4l z Right. 


ROUTE BY THE GANGES, 


Names of Places. 


Mokra, 

Bar, . . 
Julgobin, 

Ranee Serai, 
Bukhteearpore,. . 
Ruttunpore, . " 
Phoolbarea, . . . 
Futwa, 2... 
Patna, (Centre of) 
Dinapore, . . 
Cheeran, . : 
Revelgunge, 2 
Peepurpointee, . 
Berjah, . 
Bhorunpore, . 
Madoopore, . 
Purboodpore, . 
Gay Ghat, . 
Dubowlee, . .*. 
Bhulea, SoA 
Kaisoobpore, *. . 
Buxar. 2... 
Kurruntadee, 
Chounsah, . 
Baree, 
Ghospore, . . . 
Ghazeepore City, . 
Ghazeepore Cantt., * . 
Bairea, oe 
Zimaneah, 
‘Boorainee, 
Sanowlee, . 
Chochuckpore, . 
Thanapore, . . . 
An Indigo Factory, 
Deochunpore, 
Saidpore, . 
Kytee, 
Chandrowtee, 
Bullooa, 
Misrowlee, 
Marowa, . 
Kytee, 
Shewar, o 
Koondee,. . . . 
Banares, Raj Ghat, 
Ramnugur, ‘: 





1 


3 
4 
5 
5 
9 
4 
7 
4 
0 
0 
7 
2 
4 
8 
3 
6 
4 
9 
4 
1 
4 
1 
6 
5 
4 
2 
5 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
4 





_ 
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from Fort 
William. 
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On Right 
or Left 
Bank. 





Right. 
Right, 
Right. 
Right. 
Right. 
Right, 
Right. 
Right, 
Right. 
Right. 


Names of Places. 


Sooltanpore Cantt., 
Ohunar Fort, s 
Chunka, . 
Kutchwa, 
Budowlee, 
Bhowgaon, 
Peepragaon, . & 
Mirzapore Cantt., . 
Mirzapore City, 
Bindachun, . 
Buboora, . 
Rampore, . 
Bahaderpore, 
Gopalpore, 
Noagaon, i Re 
Goura, . ary 
Nugurdaa . . 
Bareepore, . . . 
Missurpore, ... . 
Khyra, . . . . 
Deega, .- . . 
Gogaon, . . . - 
Kutchwa, . S 
Bhourubpore, . 
Mahewa, . . 
Aleepora, 

Jeerah, . 
Mahadeopore, 
Burgudda, 
Mundura,~ 
Bijdwlee, . . 
Lutcheeagurhee, 
Puranpoora, 
Pukree, 

Bijowree, 

Sirsah, 

Luktaha, . 

Dum Duma, . 
Deeha, . 
Kubara, . 
Monaya, . . . . 
Allahabad Fort, . 
Daragunge, 
Papamow, 
Kankara, . 
Singpore,. . 
Jehanabad, . 





M. 
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Names of Places, 


Kurrah, . . . 
Manickpore, 
Kantoah,. 2... 
Banderpore,. . . 
Jurah, . . 2. 
Ramnuggur, . 
Doogdoogy, . 
Dalmow,. . . . 
Gopalpore, . . . 
Bittorah,. 2 . . 
Lahenee,. . . . 
Mohear, . . . 
Sirajpore : 
Noujifgurh, 
Rajapore, 
Jaujmow, 
Cawnpore, 





Distances rrow CALCUTTA to CAWNPORE ay 
THE SUNDERBUNDS. 
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No, 2. 














Distance.| Distance On Right 
Names of Places. |__| from Fart or Left 
’ .| pF. | Wiliam. Bank. 
Tollygunge, . . 5] 0 5 ——— 
Guryahat, i 4} 07 9 
Tollyabad, - 132] 0 12 —— 
* Tarda, . 8/ 0 20 _ 
Pulta, ... . 6] 0 26 —— 
Ballagatchee, . 1] 0 27 = 
Budurtulla, oe 1}. 0 28 _ 
Bussuntpore, Dum-Dum,} 44 | 0 72 -— 
Asosoonee, . . . . |'19) 0 91 SS 
Katlee, ree 2; 0 93 —S 
Taika, ee er Gans 3] 0 96 = 
Goraghat, ©. 2. 0 1] 4 973 _ 
Koolna, oe - 150] 4 148 —_— 
Aleepore, . 4/4 1523 — 
Choukhola, . go] 4 162 
Gopalgunge, . - [14] 0 176 —S 
Kupmareea,. . . . 1b} 0 187 -— 
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Names of Places. 


























from Fort 
MIF William. Bank. 
Potturghatta, 5| 0 192 eas 
Koolnaa . 2. . 3/0 195 —_— 
Jalnugur Kurukdee, 8/0 203 —— 
Kaleegunge, . bo ve 33 0 206 —_— 
Tidelimit, . . . . | 12] 4 2183 — 
Marguuge, .* . 34} 0 2525 — 
Moolgunge 5} 0 2574 _—_— 
Rokesa, .* . 7/0 264t —- 
Commercolly, 6] 0 2703 
Kooshtee, ©: 1 2. Fil) 0] 28 
Damadooa, = 9] 0 2905 Right. 
Hurrysunker, . . 7] 0 3074 Right. 
Head of Jeilinghee, ny} o 318: Right. 
Surdah, . is 18} 0 336; Left. 
Nuwabgunge, 13, 0 349. Left. 
Be ‘angola, Bes ll] 0 360: Right. 
ohanagunge, at hea a ; 
of Bleugoratty, {}4t} of 401g Right. 
Furrukhka Thana, 9/0 410. Right 
Bhagnugur, see 8 3] 0 413 Left. 
Chandpara,. . . . 6] 0 419. Left, 
Rajmabal, » . |. | 71-0]  a26f Right. 
Hence to Cawnpore, 
as in No.1. 704[ 4 1131 


No. 3. 


Disrances rrom CALCUTTA ro LOODIANNA sy 
THE NEW LINE OF ROAD. 











Civit Distance, 
TuRRiTORY. Authorities. Names of Stages. 7 
24-Pergunahs. |Calcutta. Cox’s Bungalow, . | 10] 0 
Right Bank Hoogh-) 
ly River, Ghyretty ¢ 9] 0 
Ghat, arreae? ; 
Hooghly. " Hooghly, 8} 4 
Tarragonea, . » iyo 
UiBoinchee, . . . | 10} 4 
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Civit Distance, 
TERRITORY. el Consens Names of Stages. 

Dulla Bazaar, . . 0 

Burdwan, . jee NY 4 

Burdwan. Burdwan. ured d, 7 4 
‘Gopalpore, eS 0 

Undal, ai 0 

Bancoorah. ‘Bancoorah. Bograh, » » |iato 
‘Neamutpore . . 12 i) 

Neersa, . . . . | 121 @ 

bhoom. <|Maunbhoom. <{Gobinpore, . . . | 32 0 
mo Rajafeeta,. . . . 1121 0 
[Paopore, . . . , ll} o 

‘Doomree, » fil] o 

Bagodur, » + T1too 

Hazareebagh. Hasareebagh. Deeees : 1° H 
Burhee, 1310 

\Churparun, «| 12] 0 

{ Buiwah, 9} 0 

garments a en oh 2 0 

Sheerghatty,. 2. . |] 0 

Behar. 4 |Gyah. Mundunpose, ~~» 116] 0 
Nourvnga, 14] 0 

Baroon, ., 14/0 

Dharie, . 310 

Sasseram, . 124 0 

Shahabad. Arab. Jehanabad, ‘ 16] 0 
Mohunea, . 14} 2 

{ Nobutpore, | » {14} 4 

Mogul Serai, 15] 4 

a Benares Cantt. noe 12 2 
Benares, if 'Benares. Mohun ke Serai,  . 712 
(‘Tamashabad,. . . | 11 {| 4 

Gooseesh, . . . lol 4 

\Oojke Chowke 13] 4 

ISydabad, 13] 4 

Jhoosee, . - | 13} 6 

Allahabad. 4 Allahabad. Allahabad Cantt., : 4} 6 
Moofti ka Poorwa, ‘ 13} 4 

Kusseah, 2 2. b14 

iSynie,. . 2. . 10; ¢ 

Katonghun, . . . 12) 4 

Futtehpore. + |Futtehpore. Pincknae: Cae iL ,; 
Muiwa, oe 10] 0 
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Civit Distance. 
TERRITORY. bincriticn: Names of Stages. | 
M.| F, 
| _ C\Kullianpore, ot ects 7|) 0 
Cawnpore. iCawnpore. rene. ear a . 
Urroul,. . < 413] 4 
Meerun ke Serai, . 9] 4 
Furrukhabad. <|/Futtehgnth. Yonge, ~ . fla] 0 
Chiberamow, . . | 15] 0 
Bewur, el a ogee 13} 2 
‘Bowgong, 71 6 
Mynpoorie. 'M ynpoorie.- Korowlee, - - | 16] 0 
Mullawan, .». . | 10] 1 
Etah, . . . . - [12] 2 
Budwas, . .-. - [10] 6 
econarnrees of <e 9 4 
Allygurh. Allygurh.- Akbarabad, . . . [10] 4 
a ae Allygurh Cantt, . {14} 4 
Somnagunge,. . . | 14{ 4 
Khoorja, . . . . flat 4 
Boolund- Boolund- Choolah, . . . 7} 0 
shehur. shehur. Secundra,. . . . | 10} 2 
Dadree, . 1. + 6 lj 4 
Meerut. -  |Meerut. Ghazeenugur, . . | 11] 4 
Delhi. Delhi. Delhie Cantt, . . [34] 4 
B.D. Delhi. jAt Delhi. Near Aleepoor, » |10] 0 
Barotah, . . . . | 10] 4 

Burki Chokee, near ib 
Rujeroo or Rujulgo, 4 

Na. Division $ 

Paneput. Somalka, . a ll 0 
of Delhi. bi Paneput, Ji] 0 
Gurounda, a 10} 0 
Kurnaul Cantt.,. - 12] O 
\Leelakheree,. . . | 10] 0 
[Yhannesir, . . . [13] 4 
amie, when siatabad, S22) 
Kotekutchoa, . . 8] 0 
(jUmballa, . . . - 9) 4 
Rajpoorah, . . . | 13] 0 
Protected Pot. en Raha (west side of} 5 d 
Sikh States.) Jat Umballa. | ikupha ke Serai, . | 11] 0 
\Douraha ke Serai, . | 14] 0 
. (Loodianna Cantt., - 14] 0 





Total 11023 miles from Calcutta, 
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No, 4. 


Distance rrom CALCUTTA to LOODIANNA sy Ban- 
CooraH, HazaREEBAGH, BENARES, ALLAHABAD, CAWNPORE, 
Mynpoorig, ALLyaurA, Detar AND Kurnav., 







‘TERRITORY. 


Civil 


Authorities. 





Names of Stages. 





Distance. 









B.D, coll 
B. D, 

Surewen: 

i 


At Hooghly, 


At Burdwan, 


Assistant to 





Jungle Me- { 

hals and Ram- 4 ie: SS pcan 
gurh. in Manbhoom. 
B. D. Jungle aan 
Mehals. )linManbhoom. 
Assistant to 
Jungle Me-\G. G.’s Agent 
ea and Ram-<jS. W. Fron- 
tier, at Haza- 

ireebagh. 
Asst. to G.G’s 
. D. ‘Agent S. W. 
Ran amgurh. Frontier at: 


Hazareebagh. 





u 


Sulkea, a Stage Bun-| 
|. galow here, a 
Chundeetola, . 
Aleepore, ‘ 








Paharpore, 
Right Bank of the 
Damooda River, 
Right Bank of the 
Dalkeesur River! 
near Jehanabad, 
Kotulpore S.B., . 
Rajhath or Jeypore| 
Bishenpore, . . . 
(Oondah. . . 
Bancoorah, S. B. 


Arrara, . . . 
iGowrandee 


Rogonethpore, 8. B., 
Dobra, S. B. . 
Chundunkearee, ’s. ‘B. 
Chass, S.B. . . 
Angballee, 8, B. 
Gomeah, S.B. . . 
Chittrochuttee, S. B. 
Deigwar, S. Be: 
Hazareebagh, S. B. 





Kutkumsandee, S. B. 
Penarkoon, 8. B. . 
Kanachuttee, S. B.. 





| 
| 
z 
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Civit Distance. 


TRRRITORY. Authorities. Names of Stages. 


s 
m1 





Sheerghatty, Ss. B. 14 
[Mudunpore, S.B. . | 16 
Nourunga, 8.B.. .- | 14 
Baroon,S.B. . . 14 
Derhee or Dearee, . 3 


B, D. Gyah. 


shababad, 


Nobutpore,8,B. . | 14 
Mogu! Serai, S. B. 15 
Benares Cantt., S. B. | 12 
Mohun ke Serai, . 7 
'Tamashabad, . . { 11 
Gooseah, . . « . {10 
Oo} ke Chokee, . . | 13 


B.D.Benares. 


Kusseah, . . . . | 15 
[Daranugur, near 

Kurrah, < i 10 
iChobee ke ‘Serai, . | da 
Munda ke Serai, . | 13 
[Futtehpore, . . . 13 
Mulwah, . . . . | 40 
Aoung,. - > 12 
Maharajpore, | oie | 13 
Cawnpore, . . . 12. 
Kullianpore, . . . 7 
‘Chobeepore, . . . 9 
Poorah, . . . . {10 
Urrowl, i 13 


At 


Ponekpoe: Futtehpore. 


At 


Gatapere. Cawnpore. 


5 Meerun ke Serai, ‘ 9 
"withehgath. Z[Georssigunge, »- [14 
¢\Chibtieramow, ry 15 
IBewur,. 2... 13 
|IBowgong, ‘. < 8 
IM yn poorie Cantt., 2 7 
Jeontee, . . » {10 
Sukeet, . . . . 413 
| UEtah 2. . 2. . Ul 


Farruckebad- 


At 


Mpniaorie Mynpoorie. 








| 
i ISydabad, . » . 113 
Jhoosee, . 13 
. Allahabad Cantt., 
At Allahabad. Staging Bungalow, 4 
sae [Moofti ka Poorwa, . | 13 








PANHOWSOSRERACSCANNOCARA BED dnnkiuoainoossesonll 

















CALCUTTA TO LOODIANNA 289 
Civil Distance. 
TERRITORY. Authorities. Names of Stages, |____ 
M,| F, 
ene ee (cael Pes 
Budwas, ul} 4 
B.D, Secundra Rao, 91 0 
Al h At Allygurh. [Akbarabad, . 10; 6 
ygurh. Allygurh Cantt., 15} 0 
| |Somnagunge, 15| 7 
{ Khoorja, . . 14] 0 
B.D. At Choolah, . 7+ 0 
Bolundshehur’) |Bolundshehur Hiremler pane io ; 
Putpurgunge, . . | 14] 6 
B D. Delhi. At Delhie. Delhie Cantonment, 8] 0 
S002 
From Delhi to Loodianna as in No, 3. 202. 9 
Total from Calcutta to Loodianna TT03 


No. 5. 


DISTANCES FROM ONE MILITARY STATION TO ANOTHER THROUGHOUT hd 
THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 























No Number of| number of Miles. 

1 b J shengurh, . m4 
Ajmeer by Weer, Jeypore and Kishengur) A a (228 
2 ” Allygurh j . ss sy a8 5 55 6 
3 ” Bareilly by Khasgunge and the Peeproul Ferry, ee 12 137 5 
4 ” Bhurtpore Residency by Faltehpore Bickree) Bo ceoha 4 39 4 
5 ” Bhurtpore City, .. . . . a ane 3 34 Q 
6 ” : Etawah, . . ae ee 6 3 0 
” ” Gwalior Residency, vide No. 14, 6 my 3 
» ” Jeypore, vide No.1,. « . 13 145 4 
7 ” Mhow by the Lukheree and the Muckundra Passes, 7 38 415 0 
8 ” Muttra,.. 6 ee ee 3 35 5 
9 ” Mynpoorie, . . 6 m1 4 
10 ” Neemuch by Hindoun, Khoosalguth, Shahpoors and 

Chittore, . . 31 329 6 
ll » Den iesk nce meeaeer | Mundulgurh, oo. 29 312 2 
12 ”» Nusseerabad by Weer and the Balahera a : 21 223 5 
13 » Ditto by Biana and Lalsonth,h . . . bass Qh 221 6 








ZO 








ALLAHABAD 


Saugor by Gwalior, Dutteah, Thansi and Tehree, 


Aeng by water 5. 7 
Armaoga, ditto 2 hohe ee 


Chittagong, . aa ee 
Kyouk Phyoo, by water” 5 . 
Sandoway, ditto . . . 


Banda by the Rajapore Forry é 
' Ditto by Hultepore ‘and the Chilla Tara Feuy 
Bemares, . eo Soke a 
Oalpeey. <a fsb 2 ea ao ky wes Bice ase 
Cawnpore, . . 
Chunar by Sooltsnpore Benares, vide No. 13, 
Etawah, 2... 1. 1 eee . 


Juanpore, . 

Jubbulpore by the “Kuttra Pass and Rewab, | 
Ditto by the Sohagee Pass and Rewah, . . . 
Kallinger by Terowah,. 2. 1. ww eee 
Lucknow, . . 6, Sy ae 
Mirzapore by Right Bank of Ganges, wee 
Mirzapore by Left Bank of Ganges . oe 
Pertabgurh, . oo 
Saugor, by Rewah and Lohargong, sae 
Agra, vide No.2. . 
Bareilly by Ramghat and Chandousee, | 
Ditto by Ditto and Bisowlee, . 

Ditto by Khasgunge and the e Peeproul Ferry, 
Delhi pamenmient, e 3 one 
Etawah, 





ie 





NMACOWVAWSONOHOWNROOCAONaNNSOROCOAR 








From 


To 





ALLY-GURH 


AZIMGURH 
am 
AZIMGURH 


BAITOOL 





Futtehgurh,. . a. Se é 
Meerutt,. 2 2 2 1 2 ee 
Moradabad,. . . 
Muttra, Ay oe ra a 
Mynpoorie,. . . . . ~~ 
Bareilly, 
Dehra by ‘Srinugur and iturdwas, 
Lohooghat, . . . 
Moradabad by Rampore, Sas xe? § 
Ditto by Chilkea and Kasipore,. . 
Petoragurh, . . ‘ 
. Thibet frontier through the Joowair Pass, 
Ghazeepore, Fs oe 
Gorruckpore by Gopalpore, 
Ditto by Burhal, . 
Juatpore, 2. 1 ee 
Secrora,. . 2. 2. 2 ee 
Sooltanpore, . 2. . + 2 ee 
Asseergurh, ean ee ey 
Ellichpore, . . 
Gurrawara by Hoshungadad, 
Hoshungabad, vide No. 58, . 
” Mhow by Hindia, . 
Nagpore, (Kamptee Cantonment,) 














F 
3 
4 
0) 
2 
4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
4 
tt) 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
1 
7 
2 





» 


BANCOORAH 





Neemuch by Hindia and Oojein, 
Seonee by Sindwara, x & 
Barrackpore, . 2... 1... 
;erhampore by Surool, vide No. 96, 
ROWED, 2. Sessa) Sane ws 
Fort William, vide Part 1, No. 177, : 
Hazareebagh, vide Part 2,No. 177, . . 
Midnapore,. . . 1... 1... 
Adjecmurl’ 6: oye eit ew ee ds ee ee 
Allahabad by the Rajapore Ferry, No, 20... . 
ite by Chilla Tara and Futtehpore, vide No. 21, 
POGs sce ek ea od ‘ 
Cawnpore by Hameerpore, . .°. . 
Ditto by Chilla Tara, tert Sahn oy ly, hn A 
Gwalior by Chirkaree, Keitah, Jhansi and Dutteah, 
Jubbulpore by Bisramgunge Ghat and Myher, . . 





Ditto by the Bisramgunge and Piperea Ghats, . . 
Kallinger, 2. 2 2. ew ee . 
Pertabgurh, 2 2 1 ww we . 
Rewah by the Bursaker Ghat, . . . 2... 
Saugor by the Bisramgunge Pass, . . . . . 


Ditto by the Heerapore Pass,. . . 2 2... 
Agra by Khasgunge, vide No.3,. 2... . 2 
Allygurh, vide Nos. 35, 36, and 37, . a) B 
Almorah, vide No. 45, . . 2. 2 2. 1. 
Delhie by Anoopshehr and Boolundshehr,. . 
Futtehgurh. . . . ...,ti(‘iti‘S™S . 








DOR PAI ARATRAWNOARNNAWSCOCORCHE 




















Number of Miles. 





—— 
- M.~ 
134 

59 

146 

105 

47 

12 

101 








Number og 

From To Stages, 
BAREILLY Meerut by Chandousee) a and Gunmocktoalt ‘ [ 13 
* Moradabad, . - ee a Fi 5 

56 Petoraguth, . i Tse se a ds. 14 

: Seetapore by Mahomay, Se ete? Seam: oe 9 

ra Shahjehanpore, . os 4 
BARRACKPORE Berhampore by Kishnagurh, Coro Routes), | “8 i 
i Ditto by Hooghly, . . . - > hers oe 10 

a Chinsurah, vide No. 86, . - ed Poa 2 

3 Bancoorah, vide No. 63, aa a eS 10 

- Burdwan, . . Sse jer nee ke Us . oe 6 

a Dacca by Jessore, | as ta ag . an 18 

iS Dum-Dum, wrth eg ies Wet M . 1 

Fi Fort William, " ° eae a 1 

ss Midnapore passing near Keorpoy, oi oce: . 10 
BENARES Allahabad, vide No. 22, . ae s 7 
* Chunar, ue . . 2 

a» Ghazeepore, . 4 

ms Hazareebagh, vide Part 3, No. 177, . 15 

e Juanpore, . . - sone 3 

Se Mirzapore Cantonment, Py 3 

3 Sooltanpore Benares, vide No. 92, . 1 
BERHAMPORE Bancoorah by Surool, . : 10 
oe Barrackpore by Ki hnagurh, 2 2 Routes, vide No. 85, : - 

pega tog 





ra 
a 
COMPOBROOCHAAROAROROOORWOS,, 




















96" ” Burdwan, ... .- = “ye 
7 Se Dacca, . - ee x ei & 

98 ‘ ” Dinapore, . 2. 2 ss aS 

99 a Fort William, . . 6 6 ee ee 
100 ay Hazareebagh, - - . - - ss + 
101 ” Jumalpore, . 6. -- 6 ee et 
102 m ef Mullye by Monghyr,. . . - . + - 
103+ ” Purneah by Maldah, . - - . - es + = 
103 ” Rungpore via Dinagepore, ce ee eee fae? 
104 BISHNATH Jorhath,. . . . - ee oe ec Oe OLS 
105 a Jumalpore, . - - ee ee es 
106 8 Rungpore in Assam, © - 6 se es 
107 ‘s Dittoin Bengal, ©. 6 6 ee ee te 
108 » Sythet, . 5 set ate coh Tar, 

» BURDWAN Bancoorah, vide No. 64, Ne TS 8, 

” ” Barrackpore, vide No. 87,. . . - + 

on » Berhampore, vide No. 96, os, on cat Aa 
109 a Kishnagurh, . . . Peas . 
110 98 Midnapore, eS Sa sb . % 
M1 * Sooree by Surool,. . . - ‘ 

e CALPEE Allahabad, vide No. 23, . - - 6 + + 

7" ay Banda, vide No.67,. . - - - + > 
112 8 Cawnpore, . . 2 - ee eee 
113 3 Etawah, . aa 
lla 5 Futtehgurh by Tirwah, - a ae oar te 
Hs ie Ditto by Belah, . 


11q Pai Goonah by Thansi and the Mysiapore Pass, 








het 





2POAN CARNE ROAMCHRAWROTHNDWRARADS 


“118 


122 


129 


132 


135 


From 





* CALPEE 


CAWN PORE 
i 
7 
‘ 


CHUNAR 





CHITTAGONG 





To 





Gwalior by Konch andSeunda, . . 
Jubbulpore by Keitah and the Heerapore Pass,” 
Kotah by Jhansi, Nurwur and Shahabad, 
Pertabgurh, . 1. 1. . 
Saugor, . . els: 
Allahabad, vide No. 24,” . . 
Banda by Hameerpore, vide No. 68, cae 
Ditto by Chilla Tara, vide No. 69, 

Calpee, vide No. pela zt 








Etawah,. . 4 er ba Bees Noe 
Futtehgurh,. , . iy Hgretcen cep 
Lucknow Cantonment, as Pare 
Mynpoorie, . m 


Pertabgurh by Futtehpore, ats 
Ditto by Dalmow, . . . . . 
Sooltanpore, (Oude), 


Akyab, vide No. 17, . if . : see 
Dacea, . 2... en En ray 
Sylhet, . 


Allahabad by Sooltanpore, Benares, 
Benares, vide No.92, . . 


Dinapore, - 2... 2... 
Hazareebagh, . . ace oe 
Mirzapore Cantonments, fede ab oe * 











Number of 
Stages. 





Number of Miles. 





BNPOSCOCHRWONSOSCORANOMROMORUM 


| 


go 


136 
137 


2 


139 
140 
i 
i 


142 
143 

9 
144 
145 
146 
147 
148 
149 
150 
151 
152 
153 


a 


154 





CUTTACK 


“Mussoorie, . . 





Ganjam by Juggernath,. . . . 
Dittoby Khoorda, . . . . . 
Khoorda, vide No. 137,. . . 





Midnapore, Carte i 
Nagpore by Racepore, Sc A 
Pooree Juggernath, vide No. 136, 


Sumbhulpore,. . . . . op se seh Sau ve 
Barrackpore, vide No. 88, . 2... 2. 1 1 
Berhampore, vide No.97,. . 2. 2. 1... 6 


Chittagong, vide No. 130, . Fi 
Fort William by Jessore, Barasut and Dum-Dum, 
Jumalpore, . 2... BY tard a ae 
Sylhet, . . i 
Almorah by Hurdwar and id Srinugur, vide N °. 46, . 
Landour . 
Meerut by Hurdwar, | a (Bp oe Pak a, Maat . 
Moradabad by Do. . . . . Bra ea a ve, 








Seharunpore, . ee 
Simla by Massoorie and Thana Tongra, Kua te 
Soobathoo by Sidowrah and Barh, Cet 
Dittoby Kyardaand Nahn, . . . .. 4... 
Allygurh, vide No.38, 2. 2 2 2. we 
Alwur by Ferozepore, . . 2. 2... ew 
Ditto by Rewaree, . . 


Bareilly by Hoclondsheh and Anoopshebr, vide No. 


Hansi, . . . . Le ae 


0.78, 








2 DMOMOMNWAIINVIOSCCHADAOONT WROD 


























No. From To | é Nee, Number of Miles. 
M. F, 

156 DELHI Meerntt, . ‘ 4 43 4 
157 - Mhow by Jeypore, T Tonk, "Boondee, Kota and Oojein, 47 507 &, 
158 | + ” Muttra, . 5 . . 8 97 4 
159 ” Neemuch, ‘ a . . s 4 . yi 33 371 0 
160 5 Nusseerabad, - . . 2 . 22 243 2 

3. pinkPoRE Berhampore, vide No. 98, i : i i ‘ 27 293° 6 

4 S Chunar, vide No. 133, . ‘a A 7 é 13 146 3 
161 is Ghazeepore, . . So" ‘ : 10 99 2° 
162 eo Goruchy ore aby Chuppra,, e . : i i 13 148 7 
163 RS Hazareebagh, . . 7 : ~ ll 137 2 
164 bs Jumalpore by Rajmahal and Malde, . < 5 41 442 3 
165 i Kathmandoo, . 7 A 20 197 6 
166 33 Mullye by Muzufferpore, é 10 100 6 
167 a Purneah by Poosah, Durbungeb, and Nathpore, _ 19 201. 6 
168 ‘sb Sheerghatee, a . 7 88 0 

» ETAWAH . Agra, vide No. 6, . 2 7 y ‘ A 6 73 0 
” 55 Allahabad, vide No, 25, . . : : . 18 215 tv] 

o6 5 Allygurh, vide No. 39, . . e 9 100 7 

3 6 Calpee, vide No. 113, . 5 « a 72 0 

- Rs Cawnpore, vide No. 123, ‘¢ 4 ‘ 8 100 4 
169 Bs Futtehgurh, a ae 5 61 4 
170 3s Gwalior Residency, 7 5 s . 8 83 4 
Vi é Lucknow by Belah and Nanamow Ghat, : : 13 132 Q 





” 


FORT WILLIAM 


” 
” 
” 





Muttra, . ein ise Jee SR te 

Mynpoorie, . ‘ oo. . 
Barrackpore, vide No. 90, . : i 
Bancoorah, vide No. 177, Part’ 1, 

Berhampore, vide No. 99, 

Cawnpore, River Route by the Babgiretty, 

Ditto ditto by Soonderbun Passage, 

Chinsurah, ditto, vide No.174, —.. : i 
Dacca by Dum Dum, Barasut “and Jessore, . A 
Diamond Harbour, - 

Loodianna by Bancoorah, Hazareebagh, Benares, ae. 
Delhie by the New line of Road, 
Midnapore by Budge Budge, . . ‘ 
Tumlook, i water), . Z x . 
Allygurh, vide No. 40, . . 7 
Bareilly, vide No.79, « . - 
Calpee, vide Nos. 114 and 15, _ : 
Cawnpore, vide No. 124, . . . 
Etawah, vide No. 169, 

Lucknow, Ff 

Meerutt by Khasgunge and 4d Boolundshebr, 
Mynpoorie, 2 
Seetapore, i . . B . . . 
Shahjehanpore, . . ote . . 
Azimgurh; vide No. 50. ‘ . 

‘Benares, vide No. 93, . ‘t 

Dinapore, vide No. 161, a 


Gorruckpore, a : : 





nd MO ee 
DORRAMORAEADORSOCSCHBAWOSCONE HOD 


ee 


= 





BWOOOUNTNONROWMWROOROWOOOHRORAD 





188 


195 








From 


GHAZEEPORE 
GOONAH 


” 











To 





Hazareebagh, . S 7 . 
Juanpore, a 
Mullye by Sarun Chuprah, 
Calpee, vide No. 116, 3 
Gwalior, 5 


Mhow, . : 7 7 


Nusseerabad by Kotah and Boondee, 
Oojein, . 7 - 

Saugor, . . a i 
Sehore, 

Azimgurh, vide Nos. 51 & 52, 
Dinapore, vide No. bcc . 
Lucknow, 7 . 
Mullye by Bettiah, . . . . 
Secrora, . . a . 
Sooltanpore, (Oude) 2 
Baitool, vide No.58, . 1°. 
Calpee, vide No.117,. * 
Hoshungabad, vide No. 58, 
Jubbulpore, . e o . 
Nagpore, 7 . 
Ditto by Sindwara, | és a 7 








Number f! Number of Miles. 





Stages. 

M. 

16 192 
6 60 
W7 182 
19 205 
vu 135 
16 185 
v7 183 
22 228 
14 152 
12 128 
ul 7 

6&6 6} 

13 148 
15 166 
4 149 
il 122 
10 109 
16 173 
27 290 
10 107 
5 55 
14 147 
14 165 


OM HANA RIA o RAW ATOOSA ARM 


a 
o 


203 
204+ 


212 


217 
218 





HOSHUNGABAD 


” 
” 





Saugor, . 7 ry 5 . 
Bhutneer, Z a 2 < 
Bhawulpore, . : e 
Delhi, vide No. 154, 

Hissar, Town of, vide No. 204, 


Kurnaul by J) heend, 

Ditto by Paneput, vide No, 229, 
Loodianna, 

Muttra, . . 

Neemuch, 7 
Nusseerabad, 


Bancoorah, vide No. 177, Part 2, 
Benares, vide No. 177, Hast 3, 
Chunar, vide No. 134, 

Dinapore, vide No. ¥63, 

Doorundsh, vide No, a 1, 
Ghazeepore, vide No, 186, 

Nagpore by Susoa a and Ruttenpore, 
Sumbulpore, : . 
Asseergurh, . 
Baitool, vide No. 58, 
Gurrawarra, vide No. 58, 
Mhow, Ist Route 

Ditto, 2d Route 

Ditto, 3d Route 
Neemuch . . 
Nusseerabad . . 
Saugor by Bhilsa “ 








TM ORM ADE ARON ANI ROOMANANOSCOOU 


Pe ann er en 























No. From To : weno Number of Miles. 
M. F. 
219 HOSHUNGABAD. Ditto by Searmow .. 5 5 : 10 W464 
” JUANPORE. Allahabad, vide No. 26 . = = 6 66 1 
A sn Azimgurh, vide No. 53 . * . 4 43 0 
Ef * Benares, vide No. 94 ee Vs - 4 38 OO 
is a Ghazepore, vide No. 187. 2 6 60 6 
220 a Mirzapore : She ne 1 Ss 4 43464 
221 7 Pertabgurh : r; 2 : . 3 38 0 
222 ‘i Soollanpore, (Oude). . - ee ek 5 584 
” JSUBBULPORE. Allahabad by Rewah and the Kuttra Pass, vide No. 27 25 271 7 
” rn Ditto by Rewah and the Sohagee Pass, vide No. 28 . 21 222 3 
ae ae Banda by Myher and Bisramgunge Ghat, No. 71 Z 22 231 6 
or ¢ on Ditto by Piperea and Bisramgunge Ghats, vide No, 72 19 195 5 
5 en Calpee, vide 119 : . 5 . . 7 es 2 °¢ 269 4 
» sy Gurrawara, vide No, 200 . .. . 7 ¥ . 5 55. 6 
223 A Mirzapore 7 . . - 7 . ei & 22 245 2 
224 s Nagpore . . . . . . . 3 . 14 156 7 
225 Saugor ‘ iS . A . * 2 é - 12 11 6 
3 JUMALPORE. Berhampore, vide No. 101 a é Fy y 18 180 3 
5 Ss Bishnath, vide No. 105 . i a . * 35 366 6 
7 »” Dacca, vide No. 142 . a 5 7 : ‘i < 12 126 0 
Dinanore by Maida and Rajmahal, vide No. 164 ¥, 4k 440 3 


228 


2» 


229 
230 


231 
233 
233* 
235 
236 
237 
239 








KURNAUL. 


” 


” 


KYOUK PHYOO. 


” 
” 


LOODIANNA. 





Titalya by Rungpore . . iS 
Delhi, vide No. 155. . 
Hansi by Jheend, vide No. 205 
beat hy Paneput peer: . 
Loodianna, vide No, 177, Part 10 
Meerutt . 

Muzufferpore 


Rewaree by Paneput, Rohtak and J hajur ; 


Roopur . 

Seharunpore . 2 _ A 
Soobathoo. . 2. 
Akyab, vide No, 18 a 
Armracan . . 
Ava by Aeng and. Sembeghewn ’ 
Sandoway . . . . . 
Ferozepore - . - 

Hansi, vide 206 . 

Kurnal, vide No. 177, Part 10 

Lahore by Umritsir © ww, 
Seharonpore by Umballa . . . 
Simla by Roopur and Ramgurh . 
Soobathoo by Roopur and Buddee 
Ditto by Pinjore . 5 
Allahabad, vide No. 30 a = 
Cawnpore, vide No.125. . 
EFtawah vide No 173 








PONNNOAMAONCOIVOSCORTONAOMANOD 


rr PP 


No. 


244 
245 
246 
247 


254 


255* 
286 








957 


From 


—_——| 


LUCKNOW 








To 


Gorruckpore, vide No. ae é 7 . . . 


Mynpoorie . z, . : . . . 
Pertabgurh . . . A . . 
Secrora . oo Z : 7 . : 
Seetapore. . we 8 . 


Shahjehanpore by Shahabad a 
Sooltanpore . 7 . . . : 
Allygurh, vide No. 4° se : . : 7 
Bijnour . . 5 . é 
Dehra by Hurdwar, vide No. 145) zi 
Delhi, vide No. 156. 

Futtehgurh by Boolundshehr & Khasgunge, vide No. 181 
Kurnaul, vide No. 231 . 

Moradabad . - : - 

Muttra : . é . . 

Seharunpore a - . 

Agra, vide No.7 

Asseergurh by the Semrole Ghat and Murdana Feny - 
Ditto by the Jaum Ghat and Mundilaisir 

Baitool, vide No. 59 . ‘ 

Baroda a a 

Bhopawur; vide No. 226 ” 

Bombay by Mallygaum and Nassick 

















Neer Number of Miles. 
15 1695 
13 135 2 
10 10 2 
5 56 C«‘“‘“ 
4 51 4 
10 125 #4 
9 92 «6 
7 8 4 
4 42 0 
10 137 
4 43064 
16 182 0 
7 71 4 
7 75 6 
10 112, °=«6 
6 72 0 
38 415 0 
12 128 +6 
aT 103 7 
18 18 7 
21 216 «3 
5 55 5 
29 3400¢«: 


258 
260 








Ditto by Asseergurh, Aurungabad and Poona 
Deesa by Jabboah, Loneewara, Morassa and Eedur 
Ditto by Banswara, Doongopore z and Eedur 
Delhi, vide No.157. 

Goonah, vide No. 190 . 

Hoshungabad, vide Nos, 213, 214, and 2s o 
Hursole . : y 7 
Mallygaum, vide No. 27 

Mahidpore . 

Mandoo_ . 

Mundlaisir, vide No. 227 

Muttra, vide No. at: : 

Neemuch . es ee 
Saugor. . 7 : . 
Bancoorah, vide No. 64 < . 3 
Barrackpore vide No. 91. : - 
Burdwan, vide No. 110 , 

Cuttack, vide No. 138 

Fort William, vide No. 17s" 

Hidjelee §. . 

Nagpore by Sumbhulpore 

Tumlook . “4 . . . 
Allahabad vide Nos. 31 and 32 | : sep 
Benares, vide No. 95. . a 7 . 7 . 
Chunar, vide No. 135 . 

Juanpore, vide No. 220). : 

Jubbulpore, vide No. 223. Ps 

Pertabgurh. 5 wl, é 





48 
29 
30 
aq 


16 
16, 18, & 14) 

20 

7 





160,6.144,1&1 
233 


61 


528 
326 
301 
507 
185 


4 


SCOR Vk ROWARRUDECORoUaCHU 


ovenod 
we 


a 




















No. From To git Number of Miles. 
M. F. 
270 MIRZAPORE. Saugor by Rewah and Lohargong * - + + 27 287 2 
3 MORADABAD. Allygurh, videNo.42.00. 1 ee tt 8 85 0 
” ” Almorah, vide Nos. 47 and 48 . ran fe 2:1 107 O0&984 
” ” Bareilly, vide No. 82 . a's A é : % oes 5 59 0 
” ” Dehra, vide No. 146.0 © 7 ett nH 125 7 
” ” Meerutt, vide No. 252 Set SES Me tide rates 7 75 6 
271 ” Seharunpore, by Bijnour and Muzuffernugur =. 12 132 2 
i MULLYE. Berhampore by Muzuffe:pore and Monghyr, vide No. 102) 30 ° 333 2 
” » Dinapore, vide No. | mh ee raid Bie Sqeed cu 100 6 
» » Ghazeepore, vide No.188 .  - + = a 7 182 6 
” ” Gorruckpore, vide No.197.00 © ss st 14 149 4 
272 ” Kathmandon . «+ + ttt wb 149 7 
273 2 Purneah Gon . . a % s - 16 182 4 
» MUTTRA. Agta, vide No.8. . or ae 3 35 5 
” » Allygurh, vide No. 43 . 4 41 2 
274 > Alwur. i : a 5 : Ff A 6 75 (0) 
” ” Delhi, vide No. 158. . . . . 8 97 4 
» ” Etawah, vide No. 172 - . . é . 8 98 6 
275 ” Ferozepore by Deeg and Kamah. - 5 69 9) 
276 ” Ditto by Kossee . . = a Fi 6 65 6 
+ ” Hansi, vide No. 207. % . ; 15 74 6 
” ” Meerutt, vide No. 253 . 10 112 6 
OTF or Mhow . : . . a 38 415 4 
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” 
” 


NEEMUCH. 





Mynpoorie . . < 4s 
Neemuch 5 


Nusseergbad by Bhurtpore, BalaNera, and Deosir | 


Ditto by Rajgurh, Machery, and Deosi: 

Agra, vide No. 9. . ‘5 3 - e 
Allygurh, vide 44. : 7 * é Z : 
Cawnpore, vide No. 126. 2 i : 7 
Etawah, vide No. 173 . ‘ . % 
Futtehgurh, vide No. 182 . .  . 
Lucknow, vide No. 245 us 2 . 
Muttra, vide No.278 . : fe z 
Agra, vide Nos. 10 andi] . : ‘ 7 - 
Baitool, vide No. 61 . . ie a F Z 
Baroda by Sulumber, Gulleakot, and Beerpore 
Ditto by Pertabgurh, Banswara, and Jhallode 
Ditto by Rutium, Dewud, and Godra . 

Boondee_ . . . . . . . 
Deesa by Suloomber, Doongerpore and Eedur 
Ditto by Chitturbooj Pass and Sirchee . 
Delhi, vide No. 159. : * 7 . 
Goonah, vide No. 191 . ‘ 5 ‘: 

Hansi, vide No. 208. . ai 2 
Hoshungabad, vide No. 216 Are 

Hursole * . . 7 . - ! 
Jodhpore by the Chitturbooj Pass... 
Ditte by the Kotah Dewah Pass 


i A ee ee 





31 





HRORYANTOWHONUDEP DNR ROR AR ODD 























No. From To a Numben of Miles. 
M. OF. 
293 NEEMUCH Mahidpore . 5 8 96 7 
” ” Mhow, vide No. 264 | Z : we % ¢ ‘: 13 155 4 
” ” Muttra, vide No. 279 . a : 4 ‘i ‘ 31 330 2 
294 " Nusseerabad ‘ F . % 5 < 5 : 13 143 4 
295 ” Oodeypore . . ; ‘ 3 A é ° 7 80 6 
” ” Pertabgurh, vide No.983 | |) ) fff. 34 33 2 
296 ” Saugor 27 306 5 

” ” Sirohee by Konkerowlee and the Chittarbooj Pas, 

vide No. 287. é V7 183 7 
297 a Dittoby Oodeypore . . . | wl, 15 164 3 

” NUSSEERABAD. Agra, vide Nos. 12and13 . . 21 & 2) 223, 5 & 221, 6 
298 ” | Ajmeer Fy a 1 15 0 
299 3 Alwur Bd 2s 17 wl 2 
300 ” Beawr 7 ‘ . : es ‘ . 7 ‘ 2 30 4 
301 ” Bikaneer te He ght es 14 1620 
302 is Deesa by PalleeandSirohee 1 | |] ] | Ld “250 5 
” e Delhi, vide No. 160). . % ‘ 7 5 : 22 243 2 
a» a Goonah, vide No. 192 & a . x 22 228 6 
303 ss Gwalior by Khooshalgurh and Kerowlee | . : 23 241 0 
” as Hansi, vide 209 . % s re 5 : if 23 243 0 
 K 2 Pe Ree, We CN ag, eee aaa an OLA ge 
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Jeypore S “i 

Jodhpore, vide No. 305 . | . 

Muttra, vide Nos. 280 and 281 

Neemuch, vide No. 294 . d . 
Oodeypore * . Ay z 7 . 

Saugor 7 + 5 . ‘s é a 

Tonk . . . . . . . 
Allahabad, videNoo38 ) ] ft 
Banda, vide No.12. . 7 A ‘ _ 
Cawnpore, vide Nos. 127 and 138 : . - . 
Juanpore, vide No. 221. oD Sin Gave 
Lucknow, vide No. 246 ? ‘ 7 é a 
Mirzapore, vide No.269 . . 2 . . . 
Sooltanpore, (Oude) . : . . “i 
Berhampore, vide No. 103 . 

Bhagulpore . . a 

Dinapore, vide No. 17 

Jumalporé by Dinagepore and ungpore, vide No, 226 
Mullye, vide No. 273 . . . 

Titalya by Kishengunge . 

Agra by Tehree, Jhansi and “Dutteah, vide No. 14 
Allahabad by Lohargong and Rewah, vide pe 34 
Asseergurh by Sehore and Hindia 7 
Banda, vide-Nos. 76 and 77 si 

Bhopal, vide No. 315 . 5 

Calpee Z . 


20 & 16 


85 
115 


154 
350 
72 
31 


136 
136, 2 & 11 
48 


283 


198, 2 & 172, 


106 
20] 


AIP ORRRAOMOCONOARONED DE 


0 


Onn 


4: 
215, 5 & 219, 0 
143 


0 


7 





From 





SAUGOR 


SECRORA 


” 
we 
” 


SETAPORE 


To 


Hoshungabad, vide Nos. 218 and: 219 


Jubbulpore, vide No, 225 . 
Mhow, vide No, 265 . * 
Mirzapore, vide No. 270. 
Neemuch, vide No.296- . 
Nusseerabad, vide No. 309 
Sehore by Bhopal - é 
Azimgurh, vide No. 54 
Gorruckpore, vide No. 198 
Lucknow, vide No. 247 
Seetapore, vide No. 317 
Sooltanpore 


Bareilly by Mahomdy, vide No. 23 


Futtehgurh, vide No. 183 
Lucknow, vide No. 248 
Secrora . . . 
Shahjehanpore . . 
Dehra, vide No. 148 . 
Hurdwar 

Kurnaul, vide No. 234 


Loodianna by Umballa, yide No. “941 


Meerutt, vide No. 254. . 
Moradabad by Muzuffernugur 









Number of 


WO AWAC dr 


ered 
NaAws 








Number of Miles. 


M. OF; 
137, 5 & 114, 4 
11 


237 





VOM RAR RORTAROOUWOArINAD 





» 


SHAJEHANPORE 


” 


SYELHET. 





Soobathoo by Sidowra and Pinjore 
Ditto by ditio and Nakn .. . 
Bareilly, vide No. 84 . 

Futtehgurh, vide No.184  , = . 
Lucknow by Shahabad, vide No. 249. 7 
Seetapore, vide No. 318 : 5 Bp y . 9 
Barenda Pass, vide No. 323 “ * . - A 
Dehrah by Thana Toongra and Mussoorie, vide No. 149 
Kotgurh, vide No. 324 4 a 7 2 : 
Loodianna by Ramgurh and Roopur, vide No. 242 
Malown . wT, : 
Shealkur by the Barenda Pass and Nako | Fa 

Ditto by Kotgurhand Rampore. , 


Soobathoo . E . . . 
Dehra, vide Nos. 150 and. 151 : F 
Kurnanl, vide No. 235 . * A 5 Z 
Loodianna, vide Nos. 243 and 244 . : 
Malown . . . . 

Seharunpore, vide Nos, 320 and 321 

Simla, vide No.325 . i % . 

Azimgurh, vide No. 55 . ae . 


Cawnpore, vide No. 129 
Gorruckpore, vide No, 199 
Juanpore, vide No, 222 
Lucknow, vide No. 250 
Pertabgurh, vide No. 312 
Secrora, vide No. 316. 
Bishnath, vide No. 108 








PORE OWOKOOR ROMA 


a a peel 


Number 3 y 
No. ¥rom e To pois Number of Miles 











MF. 
SYLHET Chittagong by Comillah, vide No. 131, . _ i 27 219° «0 
oe ” Comillah, (Blair’s Route,) % ie ‘ 7 12 1346 
: | ” Dacca, vide No. 143, A : Vv 145 4 
337 ”» Gowahatty by Ghirapoonjee and Nunklow A i 13 4 a 
a ” Jumalpore, vide No. 227, . % . 16 at : 
328 ” Munnypote, . 3 . 5 A 7 : _ 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES 


FROM 


CALCUTTA 


TO SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL PLACES IN INDIA, 
"British Mites, British Miles, 
Cuttack, SW... + 251 
Cawnpore, W.N. W.. || 
Chatterpour, W. N, 
















Agra, W. N. W... 










Allahabad, W. N. W. 544 { Cheitore, W.N. W 1063 
Amedabad, W. .. 1234 Chittagong, EF, 317 
Amednughur, W. 1119 | Chunargur, W. N, vee 469 
Anjengo, S. W. - 1577 | Chicacole, 8. W..,. « 490 
Arracan, S, E 475 | Comorin Cape, 8. W.... 1770 
Arcot, 8. W. . s++ 1070 


Condavir,orGuntoor,S, W. 491 
N.W....., 


Assam i Ghergong, capital Corah, W. 














of), N. E.. Dacca, N. EB. ...., 7 
Attock, N. W. Delhi, N. W. 976 
Ava, E. Dellameotta, N. 344 
Aurungabad, Dinagepore, N. » 233 
Bahar, N. W.. Dinapore, N. W, . 350 


Balasore, S. W. . Dowlatabad, W.8.W. 








Bareilly, W. N. W. Ellichpour, W 844 
Broach, W . Ellore, 8, W 719 
Basseen, W.. Etawah, W. N. 768 
Beder, W. N.W, Furruckabad, N. W. . 755 
Bednore, N. W. . Futtyghur, N. W. 730 
Benares, W. N. W. Gangpour, W. .. 

Bilsah, W......., Ganjam, 8. W.. 


Beerbhoom, N. W 
Bisnagur, 8. W. .. 
Boglipore, N. N. W 


Gazypour, N. W. 
Goa, W.8.W. 
Gohud, W. N. W. 








Bombay, W. Golconda, S. W. +. 907 
Bopaltol, W Guntoor, see Condavir |. 491 
Berhampore, Gwalior, W.N. W +. 805 

uxar, N, W. Hurdwar, N. W. 975 
Cabul, N. W. Hussingabad Ghaut, 909 


Calberga, W.S. W. 
Calingapatam, S. W. 
Calpee, W.N.W . 
Cambay, W..... 
Candahar, N. W. 
Canoge, W. N. W. 


Hydrabad, W. §, 

Indore, W. 

Jagarnaut, S. 

Jomagur, or Jaépour, W. 
wW.. 








Wer ee 
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Madras, S. W... 1030 } Patna, N. W. ..... . 340 

Madura, S. W. 1336 | Pondicherry, S.W 1130 

Maasulipatam, S. 764 | Poonah, W. S. W. 1208 

Meerta, W. N. W. 1092 } Purneah, N.... 263 

Midnapore, W.. 72 | Rajahmundry, S. W. 665 

Mindygaut, N. W. 7\3 | Ramghaut, N. W. 879 

Mirzapore, N. W.. 463 | Ruttumpour, W. 

Monghyr, N. W 275 

Moorshedabad, N. 148 7 

Moultan, W. N. W. 1470 | Seringapatam, 8. W. 

Mundilla, W. . 634 | Sindy, or Tatta, W 

Muttra, W. N. W. . 875 | Sirong, $4 

Mysore, 8. W. 1178 | Sumbulpour, W. S. W. 

Nagpour, W 722 | Surat, W. .. 1238 
- Napaul, N,N. W. . 591 | Sylhet, N.E 325 

Narwah, W. N. W 817 | Tanjore, 8. W.. 1235 

Ongole, S, W. . 829 | Trichinopoly, S7W 1238 

Oude, N. W .. 562 | Vizagapatam, S. W. 557 

Ougein, W. .. TIT) 997 | -Viziapour, W. 8. W. .... 1183 

No. 7. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES 
















FROM 
: MADRAS 
TO SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL PLACES IN INDIA. 
British Miles. British Miles. 
Adoni, N. W. ..... .. 310 | Bellary, N. W - 317 
Ajmere, N. N 1152 | Benares, W... 
Agra, N .... 1158 | Bisnagur, N. N. W. 386 
Allahabad, N. 1055 | Bombay, N. W. . 774 
Amedabad, N. W. 1049 | Berhampour, N. N. 675 
Anjengo, 8. W. 476 | Cabul, N.N. W... 2134 
Arcot, W. S. W. 73 | Calicut, W.S. W. . 423 






Amee....-. 60+ 
Aurungabad, N. W 
Balasore, N.E. .. 
Bancapore, W. N. W 








Bandamalanka, N.N. E.. 388 
Bangalore, W. 208 
Broach, N. W. 947 
Beder, N. N, W. 470 
Bednore, W 445 
Belgaum 515 










Carangooly, S. . 49 
Cashmere, N. N. W. 

Cuttack, N. E. 
Chandegherry, W.N.W 91 
Chatterpour, N. . . 975 
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: British Miles. British Miles. 

Cheitore, N. N. W . « 1065 Narsingapatam, N.E.... 716 
Chicacole, N. N. W. . 566 Negapatam, 3... , 178 
Chingleput, S. W. + 336 | Nellore, N,N, WwW. 1h 
Chittledroog, W. 345 Nundydroog, W, 
Chittoor 99 | Ongole, N. 
Coimbatore, 8, W..) 7"! + 832! Onde, N. 
Combam, or Commum, Ougein, N. 

NNW. 228 Palamcottah, 8, 
Combacanum, 8.8.W... 179 Palaveram, .. 
Comorin Cape, W. S.W. 440 Patua,N.N.E MS 
Condapilly, Nee Soe cco 278 Paulghautcherry, 8. W. 
Condavir, or Guntoor, N. 255 Pondicherry, 3.3. W 


Conjaveram, W. 3. W... 45 
Corah, No...) é 
Cuddalore, 8, '§_ W.... 104 


Poonah, N: Wie, 

Poonamallée, W. 8, w. 
ulicat . eon 

Quilon , 
















+» 115 | Rachore, N. W. 

i 1295 Rajahmundry, N 
Dindigul, 8. W, 271; Ramnad ..”. 
Dowlatabad, N. 655 Raolcondah, N, 
Ellichpour, N. N Ww 751 Ruttumpore, N, 





Ellore, N........, 
Ganjam, N,N. E. 
Goa, S. 8. W. 


Ryacottah, W, S. Ww. a 
Salem, S,W......, 
Sankerrydroog, S. W. 



















Golconda, N.N. W Sattarah, N. W. 
Gooty,N.W..... | -» 264 | Secunderabad Waive os 394 
Guntoor, see Condavir. 255 Seringapatam, W 284 
Gurramconda, W, N. W. 149 | Siccacollam Ni... » 267 
Gwalior, N. .,, 1078 | Sindy, or atta, N. W... 1467 
Hurryhur, W. N. W. Sirong, N.N.W.. 905 
Hyderabad, N,N. W St. Thomas’s Mount 8 
N.E. 719 | Surat, N.W....., 903 
ns os 668 Tanjore, W. 8. Ww. 206 
Indore, N. N. Ww. 902 Tellicherry, W.S. W. 405 
Ingeram, N.N,E. 390 Timerycottah, N ., 291 


Innacondah, N.. Tinnevelly, 8. 8.W. 17! 40} 


ahore, N.N.W. Tranquebar, S,..,. 









Maddepollam, N. 233 Travancore, S. W, - 515 
Madura, S. S. W 289 Trichinopoly, S, 8. W, +. 207 
Mangalore, W ,. 446 | Tripassore, W ... +. 8h 
Masulipatam, N. N, E, 265 Tutacorin, 8. 3. W. 42) 
Mirzapore, Nes, 1074 Vellore, W. ...., 87 
Moorshedabad, N 1148 | Visiapore, N. W 534 
Mysore, W. Vizagapatam, N. N. E, 498 
Naggery, Wallajahbad, S. W. 40 
Nagore; 44 





: Warangole, N.,., 
Nagpore, N.. - 
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No. &. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES 


FROM 


BOMBAY 


TO SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL PLACES IN INDIA. 


British Miles. 
. 650 



































Ajmere, N. N. E, 

Agra, N. E. 848 
Allahabad, N 977 
Amedabad, N. 321 
Amednugur, E. 181 
Anjengo, 8S. S. E 900 
Arcot, 8. E..... 722 
Aurungabad, E. 260 
Broach, N. ..... 221 
Baroda, N. 260 
Basseen, N 27 
Beder, EF. S. E. 426 
Bednore, 8.8. E. - 452 
Benares, N.E .. 950 
Bisnagur, 8S. E. 398 
Berhampour, N. E. 340 
Calberga, E. 8, E. 386 
Caleutta, E. 1301 
Callian, N.E. ... 32 
Calpee, N.E. - 821 
Cambay, N.. 281 
Canoge, N. E . 889 
Cashmere, N. . 1277 
Cuttack, E.... 1034 
Chatterpour, N. E. ~ 747 
Cheitore, E. N. E 547 
Cochin, 8. 8. E. 780 
Corah, N. E. 853. 
Delhi, N.N.E. 880 
Dowlatabad, E. . 258 
Goa, 8... . 292 
Golconda, E. 475 


Gwalior, N.E.... 
Hussingabad Ghaut,E.N. 
Hyderabad, E.S.E. .... 480 


Jansi, N. E.... 
Jargarnaut, E. 
Jesselmere, N.. 
Indore, N.E_. ve 
Joinagur, or Jaepour, N.. 
Lahore, N 
Lucknow. N. 
Madras, S. E. 
Mangalore, 8. 8. 
Masulipatam, E. 8. 
Mirzapour, E. N. E. .... 
Moorshedabad, E. N. E.. 
Moultan, N. .. ae) 
Mysore, S. S. E. 
Nagpour, E.N E. 
Narwah, N. E.. 
Onore, 8.8. E 
Oude, N. E. 
Ougein, N. E. 
Patna, E, N. E. 
Pawangur, N. 
Pondicherry, S. 
Poonah, 8. E. .- 
Ruttumpour, E. N. 
Saler Mouler, N. E. 
Sattarah,S.E...... . 
Seringapatam, $.S.E .. 
Sindy, or Tatta, W. N. W. 
Sirong, N. E. .... ..-++ 
Sumbulpour, E. N. E 
Surat, N. .. 2002s 
Tellicherry, S. S. E. 
Viziapour, S. E. 
Vizrabuy, N. N. E. 







































British Miles. 
++ 728 


1052 
680 
456 
740 

1070 
923, 
758 


[The foregoing three Tables are extracted from the East-India 


Register.] 
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B. 


EXPENSES OF THE AUTHOR’S JOURNEY. 


In the event of any one adopting the Author’s route home- 
ward, it may save sume trouble, to place before him a 
summary of the expenses to which he will be subject in 
doing so, no portion of which, it may be remarked, can well 
be avoided. The calculations are made throughout for an 
individual; and, as it is assumed he will pay visits to the 
residents in the various places at which he stops, no expenses, 
under the head of living, during the periods of those stop- 
pages, are included, though under a final head of sundries 
will be found comprised the items that the traveller may 
possibly have to disburse ig gratuities to servants, &e. 
Miles. . Rupees. 
808 Passage in steam boat, Calcutta to Allahabad.. 250: 
Table money, say 25 days at 3 15 
Extras, wines, &c. 1. 60 
Upon the understanding that the traveller is 
not possessed of articles for fitting up his cabin 
in the steamer, he will require a couch, table, 
chair, mosquito-curtains, and chillumchee or 
wash-stand ; the first three of these he will have 
no use for beyond Allahabad; the loss on their 
being parted with at that place may be caleu- 
Uated ab ces ci neinae adenine piso edb oh ivexigae 20 
The mosquito-curtains will always be useful, 
and can be carried in one of his petarrahs. The 
same with the chillumchee, which will travel 
behind the palankeen. ie 
A palankeen should be bought at Calcutta 
rather than at Allahabad, though double the 
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Miles. 


108 
72 


56 


BeaDE 


80 
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Rupees. 


sum might be so paid for it. A very good one, 
complete in every respect, may be had for ..... 

Freight of the same in the steamer ........- 

Four petarrahs of the best description, and 
made to express order, with banghies, say 

In travelling dawk, the caleulation is made for 
eight bearers, two banghy burdars and one mus- 
sauljee. One banghy burdar may only be re- 
quired, when one-eleventh part of the following 
sums will have to be deducted. 





Dawk-hire—Allahabad to Futtehpore .......... 
Ditto _ Futtehpore to Cawnpore .......... 
Ditto | Cawnpore to Mynpoorie ... 

Ditto | Mynpoorie to Agra 





Agra is out of the grand line of road, but ik ie is 
confidently calculated that no traveller will ob- 
ject to go even ten times the trifling distance 
rather than lose a sight of that far-famed city. 
Dawk-hire—Agra to Allyghur ..............- 

A saving of six or seven miles may be made 
by going direct from Agra to Delhi by Muttra, 
and it is as well to do so unless the traveller has 
friends in, or desires to see, Allyghur. 
Dawk-hire—Allyghur to Delhi ..... es RSS 

Ditto Delhi to Kurnaul 
Ditto Kurnaulto Umballa .. 
Ditto | Umballa to Bahr........--..--.. 
Bahr to Simla; for jaumpaun, coolies, &c. in 
case the traveller’s friends fo got send horses 












Simla to Nagkanda, and returning . 

This item is given in thé event of horses not 
being available, and includes jaumpaun for seven 
days, bearers, coolies, provisions, and liquids, 
every thing, indeed, but the khidmutghar and 


26 


15 
50 


Miles. 


83 
79 


500 


450° 


230 
3300 


9633 miles 
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Rupees. 


cook; those servants must be borrowed, as they 
are not to be hired for a short period. 





Simla to Bahr, as before ..................., 15 
Dawk-hire—Bahr to Loodianna ....... 39 
Ditto —_ Loodianna to Ferozepore 36 
Nearly eight hundred miles have thus been 
travelled by dawk ; the number of stages may be 
calculated at eighty, and the gratuity to bearers 
at eight annas for each .. 2... 2... cece 40 
Ferozepore to Sukkur; 3 months boat-hire at 44 132 
Thatched house for living in’..............., 20 
Provisions and liquids for fifteen days, Say .... 52 


Servant’s wages, ditto, ditto, and for hisretum. 24 
Couch, table, chair, knives, forks, plates, dishes, 
cooking utensils, and similar absolute ‘neces- 
saries, all of the cheapest kind, as being required 














only for a few days..... 36 
Sukkur to the sea; boat-hire for two months 

and a half, as before ...... 20.0. e ee 110 
Provisions and liquids for seven days, ditto . 4 
Boat-hire, mouth of the Indus to Bombay 60 
Provisions, &c. for six days 20 
Servant for ditto... 2.0... 10 


No calculations it will be seen are made for a 
stay, or any expenditure, in Bombay. 
Bombay to Suez 


Suez to Alexandria: ..........0..0..... 
Alexandria to Southampton 
Sundries 
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C. 


OTHER OVERLAND ROUTES, AND GENERAL INFORMATION 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


Many other overland routes may be taken from India to 
England, and vice versa, besides that attempted to be de- 
scribed in the foregoing pages; it may be as well to name 
those that have been hitherto adopted. 

I. Calcutta or Madras by sea to Cossier or Suez, without 
touching at Bombay. 2. Calcutta or Madras to Bombay by 
land, 3. Agrato Bombay. 4. Delhi to Bombay: 

1. To Cossier or Suez, by sea. - 

At present there is but one English vessel laying herself out 
for this particular voyage,--the Colombo; she generally leaves 
Calcutta about the beginning of the year, touching at Madras 
and many other places for passengers, and her voyage to 
Suez cannot consequently be performed in much less than 
two months and a half. . Her arrangements appear universally 
approved of, although a sea voyage of such a length, when 
one object of going overland is to shorten it, cannot but be 
most objectionable. The voyager is, however, thereby saved 
much fatigue and trouble, and will meet with little or none 
of either, until landing at Suez. The charge for a passage 
in her is from eight hundred rupees upwards. 

A few Arab ships also leave Calcutta for the Red Sea, 
somewhat before the Colombo, but, unlike her, their pas- 
sengers must provide themselves with provisions, liquids, 
cooking utensils, servants, and indeed every thing but wood 
and water. Their accommodation’ are said to be tolerably 
good, and the cost of passage about five hundred rupees; it 

‘is, therefore, a matter of calculation, whether it would be 
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worth while to pay that sum and be at so much trouble, or 
double the amount, and experience none, Many would 
object to embark in them on the score of safety; this is a 
Sroundless fear, the Arabs are quite equal in peint of 
Seamanship to the Lascars, and some of their ships are 
now commanded and officered by Europeans. The length 
of the voyage, without stoppages, may ‘average seven weeks; 
but it should be distinctly ascertained, before entering into 
an engagement, where and of what duration these stoppages 
are to be, as otherwise they may be of such a length as com- 
pletely to frustrate all the Passenger’s arrangements. Their 
voyages also generally terminate at Jiddah, whence a pas- 
sage must be procured by some other opportunity, across or 
up the Red Sea, to Cossier or Suez; this may be difficult, 
if not impossible, should the traveller unfortunately arrive 
during the Hadjee or Pilgrimage, lasting several days, and 
during which, no business is transacted. The ceremony last 
year (1840) commenced in the first week of February, and 
it is about a fortnight earlier in each successive season, 

2. Calcutta or Madras by land. 

From Calentta to Bombay by land, there are two routes,— 
one by Midnapore, Sumbulpore, Reypore, Nagpore, Aurun- 
gabad and Poona; the other by Cuttack, Vizagapatam, Ellore, 
Hyderabad, Secunderabad, Sholapore and Poona: the dis. 
tance of the former is under 1,300 miles; of the latter 
somewhat beyond 1,400. 

From Madras to Bombay, two routes are also practicable, 
one joining the latter of those from Calcutta at Moonegallah, 
one hundred miles distant from Hyderabad; the other by 
Cuddapah, Bellary, Beejapore and Poona; the former being 
in all nine hundred and seventy miles, the latter about 
eight hundred. 

The statement of these fistances alone will, itis apprehend- 
ed, be sufficient to deter all but parties who are mach nrecead 
ate eet oe 
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difficulties in the way. The Government Dawkes only extend 
a comparatively short distance from the presidencies into 
the interior, and the traveller must, therefore, make strict 
enquiries, and perfect all his arrangements on this head, 
before starting, or he stands the chance of breaking down 
in the middle of his journey. It is useless here laying down 
any especial rules for his guidance; the routes are pointed out, 
and he must, from his own personal enquiries, be satisfied 
of their feasibility. It may further be remarked, that when 
away from the post-office tracks, the mileage-charges are 
generally higher. 

Tn the cold season only should these journeys be attempted ; 
during the hot winds and rains, it would be next to im- 
possible, under any circumstances, to perform them. In 
conclusion, it is only necessary to refer the “Dawk traveller 
to chapter 3, for hints that may be of service to him, if about 
undertaking so long a journey as the foregoing. 

3. Agra to Bombay. 

There is a choice of several routes also on this line, though 
all are difficult, two only need be named, viz. that by Jeypore, 
Ajmere, Nusseerabad, Neemuch, Indore, Mhow, Malligaum 
and Nassick; and the more direct one by Gwalior to Indore, 
thence pursuing the former, by adopting which, however, 
the celebrated cities of Ajmere and Jeypore are lost sight 
of. The distance of the former, is seven hundred and eighty 
miles; of the latter, eight hundred and fifty. 

The post-office can lay a dawk, but for a very short dis- 
tance of either route, when the traveller must depend upon 
other resources. By some itis occasionally marched, others 
have made long daily stages on camels, while it is more 
generally performed by starting with a treble or quadruple 
number of bearers, the labor of all becoming thereby 
comparatively light, and so enabling them to go for two 
hundred miles or more, at an average rate of forty or fifty 
in twenty-four hours, when there would perhaps be no great 
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difficulty in obtaining a fresh supply. The impossibility of 
laying down any exact roles on this subject must, however, 
once more be repeated. The voyageur will, more readily, 
and satisfactorily, ascertain full particulars on the spot, 
wherever that may be. 

4. Delhi to Bombay. By Rewaree to J eypore, and thence 
by the first of the Agra routes, all the remarks under the 
foregoing head being equally applicable here. 

Upon landing at Bombay, parties desirous of proceeding 
on to Madras or Caleutta by ship, instead of dawk, will not 
experience much difficulty in finding vessels for their con- 
veyance. The passages may be calculated as under: 
Bombay to Madras, during the s.w. monsoon, 12 to 18 days, 

” ” ” NE » 30,40 ,, 

” Calcutta, ae s.W. a 14 ,, 20 ,, 

» ” ” NE yy 40,55 ,, 
Average cost to Madras or Calcutta, 500 rupees. 

In the body of this work it has been recommended to 
parties leaving India in sailing-vessels, to land at Cossier, 
rather than subject themselves to the extraordinary delay at- 
tendant on the voyage up the Gulf of Suez, when unaided by 
steam. Many, to whom loss of time is no particular object, 
would also take this route in preference to that vid Suez, 
from the opportunity thereby afforded them of beholding the 
most superb remains of architecture the world can produce. 
For the guidance of such parties, it may not be deemed 
irrelevant to introduce a few remarks upon the route they 
will have to pursue, and for the details of which, the Author, 
not having himself travelled it, stands indebted to the pub- 
lications of contemporary writers. eZ 

The distance from Cossier to Luxor is one hundred and 
eleven miles, nearly one hundred being across the desert : 
probably the best daily halting places for those parties de- 
termined to travel leisurely, are :— 
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Beer-Inglese.............. 11 miles. 
Syalut-Aboo-Hoodada. . 20 » 
Waud-el-Ghush 18 4 
Nujaub-elloghaut ........16  ,, 















Legayta . 4, 

Hojazi 1, 

Lax0r si) taahaensdeanss 7 
Hk 


Of the road itself, Mr. Hogg, in a pamphlet, entitled 
‘Hints to the Overland Traveller,” lately published at 
Madras, thus writes :— . 


“The route from Cossier to Kenneh possesses a material advan- 
tage over that between Suez and Cairo, in having several springs 
at convenient distances: the first is at Ambawajee, about siz miles 
from the coast. The margin of this spring will be found encrusted 
with salt, and its water is so brackish as to be only fit for cattle, 
The halting. place is in a narrow valley, with a range of precipitous 
rocks rising on either side, to a height of several hundred feet. 
On leaving Cosseir, the route lays for the first part in a westerly 
direction, passing through a succession of narrow valleys totally des- 
titute of verdure, and bounded by hills of the most gloomy and barren 
appearance. The road itselfis excellent; being wide and firm, with 
a very trifling ascent, and perfectly passable for any wheel-carriage. 
Between Ambawajee and Beer-Inglese, the road becomes more 
sandy, and some extraordinary fissures are visible in a mountain to 
the left, when, after rounding a projecting rock, the traveller comes 
on the wells of Beer-Inglese, the water of which is of better 
quality than the spring of Ambawajee. Here the road turns to 
the south-west, and continues to wind through rocky valleys, com- 
municating with one another, though at times apparently without 
an opening, till a sudden turn round the rocks, shows its course 
in an opposite direction. Between Beer-Inglese and Syalut-Aboo- 
Hoodada, is a strong pass, defended in ancient times by a square 
fort, now completely in ruins ; and overlooked by a watch-tower 
on the summit of the neighbouring mountain.” After passsing this 
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fort, the road ascends considerably ; it also becomes more ser- 
pentine. Here a few stunted ecacias are visible, and a prickly 
shrub which is eaten with avidity by camels and asses, The 
road still continues excellent to Syed-Hanjie Sooleimaun, where 
excellent water is procurable from the neighbouring mountains; 
here is also a ruined fort; further on, the road takes a south- 
easterly direction for a short time, and still continues to wind 
its way fetween two ranges of sterile hills, on which many of the 
Same ruined watch-towers are still visible. The route then as- 
sumes a north-westerly direction, still ascending, passes a table- 
land and two ghauts, when it begins to take an inclination down- 
ward to Hummamaut. Beyond this place, the road descends 
through another strong pass, near which are the ruins of a consi- 
derable fort and town, to a more open country, where the sand 
increases. Another remarkable rock to the right is visible on this 
day’s march, which will probably be found the most fatiguing on 
the route. It terminates, however, at Legayta, where the water 
is said to be both good and plentiful. 

“In traversing the desert, although the heat is great during the 
day, the sun is not found by any means injurious; the morning air 
is bracing, and the nights indeed are very often chilly. Droves of 
camels are frequently met whose drivers have usually dates, 
water-melona, or vegetables for sale. The gazelle, the partridge, 
the rock and blue pigeon, are all to be found even in these desert 
arid wastes; the latter birds are so tame, that they frequently 
alight almost beneath the feet of the camel. 

“When a party is not under the control of a private traveller, who 
of course suits his own convenience, the camels move on unceas- 
ingly, from sun-rise to sun-set, and often throughout great part of 
the night, at the average rate of two miles and a half per hour. 
The camel-drivers smoke at every opportunity ; their usual food is 
bread and hard eggs. Fires of camel’s-dung are quickly lighted at 
each halting-place; every man kneads his own cakes of flour in 
a leather carried for the purpose; the hot ashes are then swept 
from the sand, the cakes are laid thereon, and the ashes being 
replaced, the Arab’s meal is soon ready. These cakes much 
resemble the chepatties of India. 
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* After about six hours’ travelling from Legayta, the cultivated 
valley of the Nile first becomes visible; and at Hujazi, fifteen miles 
distant, the traveller has the satisfaction of knowing that the 
desert is passed, 

“ Hujazi is situated on its extreme verge, and nothing can be more 
strongly marked than the line of barrenness and fertility here 
exhibited. On the one hand, far as the eye can reach, nought but 
a boundless sterile waste; on the other, the richest cultivation. 
The village of Hujazi is embosomed in foliage. Its pastures are 
covered with flocks and herds; its fields teem with luxuriant 
crops of every shade, which, with the murmur of waters raised by 
many wheels, the chirping of birds, and the sound of voices, con- 
tribute to form a strong and pleasing contrast to the dreary silent 
wastes from which the traveller has just emerged. 

“At Houjazi, the road to Kenneh turns to the northward, almost 
parallel with the river; but that to Karnac and Luxor runs 
towards the south-west. From Hujazi to Luxor is seventeen 
miles; the road is chiefly along a raised causeway, through groves 
of date trees, and amidst rich crops of sugat-cane, wheat, and 
Indian com. This part of the journey’will much remind the 
traveller of the banks of the Ganges; except that he will observe 
a striking difference in the size of the cattle, which in Egypt are 
remarkable both for size and beauty. 

“ At ashort distance from Luxor, the travelter, from a rising 
ground to the left of the road, first comes in sight of the temple of 
Karnac. The ruins of Thebes, the city of the hundred gates, and 
Egypt’s ancient capital, occupy both sides of the Nile, to a dis- 
tance extending three leagues along the river; whilst both east 
and west they reach across the valley, overspreading an area 
twenty-seven miles in circumference. Thebes comprehends the 
villages of Karnac and Luxor, on the eastern bank, and Goornou 
and Medinet Aboo on the western bank of the river. 

“The little village of Luxor has been raised in a corner of the 
great temple. The temple of Luxer is built on a Quay; the 
centre part is most ruinous ; an enormous pediment fronts the river, 
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which is accessible by a staircase in the wall, and commands a 

fine view of the ruins of Karnac, together with the Catacombs on 

the western bank. The most remarkable objects in the temple of 

Luxor are two superb obelisks, still in perfect preservation. The 

ruins of Karnac are infinitely more majestic than those of Luxor, 

they overwhelm the mind with astonishment at their magnitude’ 
and grandeur, and at the same time exhibit the most melancholy 

picture of the instability of human greatness. The grand alley of 

the Sphinxes, with that noble gateway to which it leads, once seen 

by a stranger, must ever live in his recollection. 

The memnonium, catacombs, vocal statue, and tombs of the 
kings, are on the western bank of the river. The former occupy 
the whole face of the mountain forming the western boundary of 
Thebes; the latter are at Biban-ool-moolk, a considerable way 
distant. The wonders contained in these magnificent tombs 
amply compensate for the fatigne of reaching them. The paint- 
ings with which the walls are covered, in alto and basso-relievo, are 
in perfect preservation. They represent couches, chairs, and other 
articles of furniture, chintzes, and figured silks, such as might be 
found in a modern drawing-room. Every usage of the ancient 
Egyptians is here represented. In one chamber, the cook is seen 
dressing the meat, boiling the cauldron, and making bread. In 
another, a boy beaten for stealing fruit; 8 pleasure-boat, canal, 
fruit, and flowers, ‘and the process of several arts, all here depicted 
faithfully to the life. 

Khenneh is thirty-two miles below Thebes, and situated on the 
river, there, about three hundred yards in width. The town itself 
has a mean appearance, as the houses are built of sun-burnt brick, 
though several stories high. It is, however, a place of some com- 
mercial consequence ; being the principal emporium for the mer- 
chandize which passes between Cairo and Judda; and in its 
bazaars, is bartered the corn of Egypt for the gums of Araby. 
Khenneh has a small garrison, and is governed by a chief, subject 
to the Governor of Upper Egypt. An Arab here bears the title of 
English Vice-Consul, who is very ready to afford assistance to 
travellers, as far as may lay in his power. This town is celebrated 
for its manufactory of porous jars, called burdaks, somewhat 
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similar to those made at Arcot in the Carnatic; they are very 
cheap and plentiful all over Egypt. The most agreeable manner of 
travelling in Egypt, is by water, as sailing down the Nile is at- 
tended with no trouble; the scenery is beautiful and climate ex- 
hilarating; but, whenever the wind is contrary, the traveller will 
do well to land, and taking his gun in hand, to ramble through 
the country, where he will always meet with civility from the 
inhabitants, who are ever ready to dispose of their delicious bread, 
(somewhat resembling English muffins) butter-milk, eggs, and 
fruit, for a very trifle. The Indian will find much to remind him 
of some parts of Bengal in the valley of the Nile; the banks of 
which river are adorned by stately palm groves, extending far 
as the eye can reach; and his path will often lead him through 
the richest and most highly cultivated plains, covered with luxu- 
riant crops of white clover, wheat, indigo, cotton, lupines, (there an 
article of food) onions, sugar-cane, and beans. The fields are 
filled with cattle of all kinds, particularly cows of a very fine 
description, and in many parts of the plains, are to be found wild 
hog, hares, partridges, quails, ducks, and snipes innumerable. 


Another traveller of high authority, Mr. D. Carmichael 
Smyth, of Caleutta, suggests that this journey may be per- 
formed in a much shorter time: the following are his 
remarks :— 


“March from Cossier at 5 o’clock, a.m., and encamp at Bir- 
Inglise, distant eleven miles, At this place there are wells of 
brackish water. You will be about five hours making this 
march, 

“ March from Bir-Ingliss at 5 o’clock, a.m., and encamp at 
Moo-ullah ; you will reach Moo-ullah about 4 or 5 o’clock in the 
evening. This is a long, tiresome march of about thirty miles ; 
the scenery towards the end of the march is, however, very 
striking. At Moo-ullah you encamp at a place that looks like an 
immense cave. Some wells of brackish water are about half a 
mile distant. 
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‘* The next day march again at 5 or 6 o’clock, 4.4., and make a 
short march of four or five hours to Wad-ool-gush, distant about 
twelve miles. You encamp here in a mountainous open place, the 
wells being close to the encamping ground. The next march, to 
Ley-geetah, is a tremendously long one, being about forty-five 
miles; and some people halt half-way, at a place called Hum- 
meerah. As there are no wells there, however, and as, on your 
arrival at Ley-geetah, you may be considered to have got over all 
the difficulties of the desert, I should recommend all my friends to 
undertake the long march. You must start from Wad-ool-gush at 
5 o'clock in the evening, and by marching all night you will artive 
at Ley-geetah by about 7 or 8 o’clock the next morning. At Ley- 
geetah there is an abundant supply of water, and you will be able 
to purchase milk from the Bedouin Arabs, who are found at Ley- 
geetah in considerable numbers. You should here request the 
Bedouin chief to let you have some of his people to guard your 
tents at night. For this protection you must give him one or two 
dollars. The Bedouins are abominable thicves, and, should you 
not retain their services, will certainly rob you. 

“March from Ley-geetah the next morning at 6 o’clock, for 
Huj-jazah; this is an easy march of about twelve miles, and you 
will come to your ground about 1 o'clock, p.m. Huj-jazah is on 
the borders of the desert, and you should ride on yourself, and 
select 2 good encamping ground, on the corn-stubble, or close by 
the corn-fields, on the north-west side of the village. At Huj- 
jazah there is an abundance of yery fine well-water. You will be 
able to hire a horse here, which I recommend you to do forthwith, 
as the change, after riding a donkey so long, is delightful. From 
Huj-jazah you march into Luxor, being twelve miles; and should 
you leave Huj-jazah at 6 o’clock, a.m., you will arrive at Luxor by 
10 or 11 o'clock. You pass by Carnac, which is about one or one and. 
a-half miles distant from Luxor, and you can gratify your curiosity 
by riding through these wonderful ruins, leaving an examination of 
them for some other day.” 


With. reference to the mode of performing the journey, 
much information will be found in the following extract 
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from a clever pamphlet published in Calcutta by Mr. John 
Blackburn, sub-editor of the Englishman newspaper, who 
himself made it. 


“The adoption by many travellers of the route by Cossier 
having rendered it worth the while of Mr. Waghorn, Mr. Hill and 
other residents in Cairo, to arrange for the convenient transit of 
the traveller, for a reasonable consideration, it is deemed advisable 
to write from India beforehand to one of these persons, intimating 
the extent of party, the probable date of arrival at Cossier, &c., 
in order, on landing, that servants, Arabs to pitch tents, &c., may 
be found in readiness. Mr. Waghorn provides likewise twkt-i- 
rowans, doukeys furnished with side-saddles; also, a Janissary, a 
good cook and interpreters. The former will take charge of the 
tenta, water, supplies, &c, &c. The same agents will provide boats at 
Luxor or Khenneh, according to your previously expressed desire, 
and it may be taken as a certain fact that, without this precaution, 
the voyage from those places down the Nile to Cairo will be 
attended with very serious annoyance and inconvenience. 

“ Immediately on landing at Cossier, the traveller should pro- 
ceed to the house of the Company’s agent, and, with his assist- 
ance, engage camels and donkeys for the trip to Luxor or Kenneh, 
if not already engaged for him. Camels cost about two dollars for 
the trip—Donkeys about a dollar. Of the comparative merits of 
these animals for the personal conveyance of the traveller, it is 
sufficient to say, that according to most writers, the donkey is the 
most agreeable—the camel the most dignified! Much, however, 
must depend on the traveller's taste, or his physical powers: and per- 
haps the best way after all will be to vary the journey by riding 
three or four hours on each alternately, One traveller writes, 
«1 preferred riding the dromedary to the mule or ass, although 
most people. prefer either of the latter to the former. You can 
change your position as often as ‘you please on a good dromedary 
saddle, which cannot be done on either the ass or the mule, and the 
Turkish thickly stuffed and broad saddles are to a European most 
uncomfortable. The carriage engaged—the servants you have 
brought with you from‘Iadia dismissed, (for it is allowed by all travel- 
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lera that beyond Cossier they are utterly unserviceable,) the next 
point is to arrange your baggage—of which, lét us urgently repeat, a 
-supply of fresh water and soda water brought from India should forma 
very large proportion—and then to load your animals. All small 
packages should be avoided, as they are liable to be lost, and it 
‘would be well to have every thing fitted into camel-tranks in India. 
—The camel loads should be so arranged, as to avoid unpaeking 
more than may be absolutely necessary ; thus one pair of trunks 
might contain the table-apparatus, metal cooking-utensils, and a 
small quantity of liquor; the latter to be replaced from the prin- 
cipal stock as it becomes expended. = 


The traveller need hardly be reminded to take sills of 
every kind with him; on this head Mr. Blackburn’s advice 
may be again quoted. 


“In arranging for the desert trip, let it be the first care of 
the traveller to provide himself with a servant who can speak 
both English and Arabic and understands the customs of the 
country ; those who are deficient in these respects are utterly 
useless, A writer in the Englishman has declared that the best 
servants are to be had at Cossier or Suez. 

“As the climate is extremely variable, alternating, at times, 
from the excessive heat of a sirocco wind, with the thermometer 
in the day time at 104, to a temperature of from 70 to 80 at night, 
with a piercing cold wind, a wardrobe of warm clothing and a 
supply of blankets are matters of essential importance. 

“The traveller will materially consult not only his comfort but 
his health by securing a good wind and water-tight tent. A small 
one, ten feet long and about ninc in height, in the form of a sepoy’s 
pall, will be found sufficiently large for the accommodation of one 
person with all his requisite paraphernalia; such a tent may be 
purchased in India for 30 or 40 rupees. To prevent the access uf 
the cold winds in the winter season, the scorching hot ones of the 
summer, and the suffocating dust at all times of the year, a thick 
canvas lining attached to the bottom of the tent. <o acto fall a 
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useful; any heavy article of furniture—bullock or camel-trunks— 
will answer the purpose of Keeping the flap described close to the 
ground. A necessary tent will also be found extremely useful on 
the journey. 

“ A good supply of bottled water is an item in the traveller's 
wants to which the strictest attention should be paid; he must 
not enly supply himself with a sufficient quantity, but be par- 
ticularly careful that the bottles have been previously thoroughly 
cleaned and well corked. Although there are places in the desert 
in which tolerable water is procurable, they are extremely rare; @ 
small quantity of powdered alum should be taken for its purifica- 
tion—a quarter of an ounce is sufficient to clarify seven gallons. 
Soda water will be found a very great luxury. 

“ Arab bread being coarse, heavy, and unwholesome—excepting 
some, éccasionally to be purchased on the banks of the Nile—a 
good supply of cabin biscuits and rusks should be taken. . 

** Although milk is procurable at almost every village, a good 
milch goat, which cart be purchased for a dollar and a half, is pre- 
ferable, as it obviates tedious delays. 

“A lady should take a side-saddle, riding on donkeys being a 
much pleasanter mode of travelling than the twkt-i-rowan, (which is 
somewhat similar to a palanquin, with the shafts slung between two 
camels,) the motion of which is exceedingly irksome, particularly 
when the camels do not step well together. There is another con- 
yeyance, called the Mahaffa, a sort of couch slung on, either side of 
the camel. ; 

“Tf children are of the party, panniers should be taken. 

“The pleasantest mode of travelling, for gentlemen, is with 
stirrups and a mattress on a dromedary saddle. 

“ A light lined umbrella will be found very useful to those who 
purpose viaiting the lions of Egypt, and we would recommend such 
travellers to provide themselves with donkeys, as they are not at 
all times procurable on the banks of the Nile; and trudging it, as 
the enthusiastic are sometimes tempted to do, is very apt to knock 
up those unaccustomed to such violent exercise in a hot climate. 

* Some travellers are addicted to the argumentum baculinum 
on occasions of trivial and very frequentiy of inevitable annoy- 
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4 
ance, This is a very injudicions policy, entailing discontent, ob- 
stinacy, and very often desertion—to aay nothing of an occasional 
quid pro quo, (when the majority happens to be in favor of the 
assailed) which by no means leaves the traveller a gainer in the 
fray. It is much more advisable to conciliate the Arabs with 
timely douceurs to expedite their labors in the camp equipage de- 
partment—orging the camels, &c. &c., and nothing will be found 
more efficacious in that respect, than small presents of brandy, for 
which the Arabian palate has an exceeding relish.” 


Mr. Hogg, before quoted, also writes :— 


“A traveller will of course regulate his preparations according 
to his resources, and when aware that there is little difference be- 
tween travelling through the desert, and marching in India, he will 
experience no difficulty in making arrangements beforehand. He 
should bear in mind that by the overland route the expense of a 
large stock of clothes, necessary on a long sea voyage, is spared ; 
moreover, as he will find it conducive to his comfort to be but little 
encumbered with baggage, everything superfluous had better be 
left under the care of Mr. Waghorn’s agent at the port where he 
may disembark on the Red Sea; since such may be found of after 
‘use when returning to India. 

“The climate of Egypt is so much cooler than that of India, 
during the winter months, that an equal stock of wearing apparel 
would prove but an encumbrance. For a lady, a cloth or cachmere 
gown, with a long petticoat that can be thrown off or put on, as 
she may be walking, or riding, is more convenient than a habit, 
and the best travelling dress possible. 

“The best travelling cots are those on brass triangles; they 
should be provided with blankets, and have baize curtains round 
the head, to exclude the piercing night air of the desert, which is 
found distressing to ladies; but a common sea cot, on a folding 
frame, is an excellent substitute : and it should be fitted up with 
pockets, to contain loose articles, such as writing materials, a 

- change of linen, &c.”? 
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Some further useful hints may be deduced from the follow- 
ing extracts of a letter addressed by Mr. Andrew Wight, late 
of Calcutta, to a friend who contemplated the same -trip 
which he had himself performed. 


“ Crossing the desert is a matter of neither great exertion nor 
difficulty, provided you have a good head servant accustomed to 
travel, But I must confess that I would not like to travel as some 
passengers have done; for instance, taking their tents without men 
to pitch them, trusting to the camel-driters (return camels from 
Egypt) to doso, and only-taking one tent. The Company have six 
or seven pretty Bechur’s tents lying with the agent here, available to 
travellera; and to a person accustomed to travel in India, who knows 
a little of what he is about, who will take a little personal trouble, 
and be at a very little additional expense, the trip may be made 
without any great sacrifice of comfort or of convenience. I picked 
out two of the best tents I could get, opened them out and satisfied 
myself that they were complete in every respect. 1 employed fine 
strong Arabs, who understood the pitching of them, for each tent. 
I got the agent’s mule and ass for riding across. Camels are pro- 
curable at Cossier in abundance; we paid sixteen piastres each at 
Luxor; they were return camels. Having got our baggage ashore 
and ready, I despatched, on the evening previous to my starting, 
the heavy baggage and one of the tents, with orders to pitch it at 
the first stage, and have all ready next morning by the time I 
came up. In charge I sent one of my servants, keeping the head 
servant with myself; I thus had always my heavy baggage and a 
tent in advance of me, bringing up the rear myself with the few 
light articles required; when I came up with the advance tent and 
baggage, every thing was as comfortable as it could be, under all 
circumstances, instead of having to wait until the camels came up 
‘with the tent and baggage, or being obliged to keep slow pace with 
them. I used to hurry on to the advance tent which was pitched, 
and arranged and ready for my reception, leaving the rear party to 
follow at the usual pace, travelling either at night or during the 
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a cold-dark night in the desert without shade or ever a seat to rest 
upon, until your tent is got down from the camels, unpacked and 
pitched.” 


As authentic information on this subject cannot be too 
full, the Author makes no apology for introducing the fol- 
lowing extracts from the valuable brochure of Mr. Car- 
michael Smyth, already alluded to :—- 


“ The following are @ few of the Principal items of expense that 
I myself incurred :—Camels from Cossier to Luxor, 1 dollar and 10 
piastres cach; donkeys from ditto to ditto, 15 piastres each ; wages 
to seven Arab servants, 16 dollars; boat from Thebes to Cairo, 38 
dollars—the boat aceommodated three; cook-boat from Thebes to 
Cairo, 24 dollars; boat from Cairo to Mamoodie, 55 piastres ; boat 
from Mamoodie to Alexandria, 125 piastres—the boats accommo- 
dated three; Arab servant from Thebes to Cairo, 10 dollara; pre- 
sent to Janissary for landing baggage at Cairo, 2 dollars; present 
to Janissary for attendance during our stay at Cairo, 2 sovereigns 
—this was for three ; Hill’s bill at Cairo for three, 12 sovereigns. 
On my being released from the lazaretto, I found that from the day 
Tlandgd at Cossier, until the day I quitted the lazaretto, I had 
spent 120 dollars and 81 sovereigns, I landed at Cossier on the 
‘2th February, and left the lazaretto on the 3d May. 

“ The baggage of a traveller should, I think, consist of the fol- 
lowing articles :— 

“ Two camel-trunks, containing all the clothes, dressing appara- 
tus, &c, that you may consider necessary for eight days,—viz. five 
days in crossing the desert, and some over, to wear until you have 
arranged your baggage at Luxor. The camel-trunks should be ofa 
middling size, and have teays in them. 

“ A good strong sea-cot, with thick soft mattress, blankets, ri- 
zaee, &c.; the cot should be made to lap over well, and be secured, 
with rope. : . 

“ Two camel-trunks, containing such additional quantity of 
clothes as you may consider necessary to use going down the Nile, 
and to wear at Cairo, Alexandria, and Malta. 
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« Two large-sized camel-trunks, containing biscuits, rice, curry 
paste, preserved soups, preserved vegetables, prunes, tea, coffee 
(unburnt), sugar, wax candles, pepper, salt, mustard, pickles, squ- 
ces, cheese, marmalade, jams, jellies, and ‘any thing else that you 
may wish to have. If two camel-trunks will not contain your 
stores, have four ; it will only cost you an additional dollar, or dol- 
Jar’and a-half, for a camel to carry them from Cossier to Luxor, 
and you must recollect that nothing is procurable until you reach 
“Cairo. * 

“ Six dozen of good rain-water for each person, to be bottled 
and packed in Calcutta. ‘I took plain rain-water, well corked and 
rosined down, with a small piece of charcoal put into each bottle. 
I drank a bottle of this water at Alexandria, after it had been in 
bottle more than three months, when it was: perfectly sweet and 
good. 

* Six dozen of soda-water; also beer, brandy, sherry, port, no- 
yeau, &c., as you may consider requisite. The wines and water 
may be packed in stroug deal -six-dozer chests, with iron hinges 
and hasps, and strongly. clamped with- common hoop-iron. The 
stores wnay be packed in boxes of the saine deseription, only the 
boxes should be lined with tin, to prevent the stores from being in- 
jured by the rats. ae 

« Two boxes of the above description, for the cooking utensils, 
andalso for tea, sugar, pepper, salt, and such other petty stores as 
may be required by the servants for daily use. 

“ One good strong teak-wood chair; also a good rattan -chair 
covered with leather. Portable chairs are sure to get out of order, 
or to be broken by the camel-drivers. 

* A common camp-table, with folding legs, made particularly 
strong, and with good hinges; a good large chillumchee, (wash- 
basin) tinned over, with a rattan footstool, to wash on, 

« A common pail, with two pewter goblets or tumblers; three 
common bottles, covered with rattan, to prevent them from being 
pfoken, and a canvas bag to carry them in; a good sutringée, 
with a leather mattress and pillow: they should be strapped up 
together in a large piece of canvas, and carried with the tent, so 
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that you may have some Place to lie down on coining to your 
camp. i 

“ Two good stable or horn lanterns 3 two common sliding lamps: 
these must be placed in ratfan baskets, lined with curwah and cot- 
ton, to prevent them from being broken. 

“ A common English saddle, the girths to be taken up to fit a 
donkey, and with breeching to prevent the saddle from sliding fore 
wards; a small thin cushion should also be attached to the saddle, 
to prevent it from galling the donkey, and to make the #addle sit” 
better on the animal; assmall leathern holder should also be fixed 
to the saddle, into which you may occasionally place the end of 
your chattah; a snafile bridle, taken up to fit a donkey. 

“* A good strong chattah, covered with thick blue country cloth, . 
the pole or stick to be about four feet six inches long. 

“A stick, three feet six inches long, with an iron goad at one 
end and a ring at the other; it may be made of teak-wood or bam- 
boo. This is meant to goad the donkey with, and also to use asa 
back-board. In the long marches, this stick will be found to afford 
great relief ifso used. . 

“ Two tents, with sutringees, both rowties,—one a small one to 
send on, the other a larger one; a common sepoy’s pal is also re- 
quired for the servants. Let the tent-pins be made two feet long, 
with iron points, and strong in proportion; have also eight or ten 
iron tent-pine, with eye-holes at the head, for driving in at the four 
corners of the tents. The ground consisis entirely of sand and 
Stones, and it is very difficult indeed to geta common wooden tent- 
pin to hold. Have two large wooden mallets, bound round with 
iron, to prevent them from splitting. 

“ Plates, dishes, knives, furks, spoons, tumblers, glasses, are all 
required; also a frying-pan, a gridiron, a small spit, three or four 
saucepans of sizes, a coffee-pot, tilree or four triangles, an English 
chaffing-dish or ungecttee, a chopper, kitchen knives and spoons, 
a thick deal board for the use of the kitchen, charcoal, and wood. 
(Charcoal and wood must be purchased at Cossicr, and again at 
Thebes.) ~ 
“ Wear a good drab shooting-jacket, with two or four large 
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night-cap, and a towel; into another, a large hasp-knife with a 
cork-screw at the back, three or four captains’-biscuits, and a small 
tin box containing a few barley-sugar drops. A traveller should 
also take with him two good chintz dressing-gowns lined through- 
out with flannel, two flannel jackets, two pair of flannel night- 
drawers, and four pair of long flannel day-drawers ; » comforter for 
the neck, a common English or French slaw! will also be found 
pleasant in crossing the desert, to wear as a cummerbund ; four pair 
of brown or dark coloured Holland or jean trowsers, lined with 
longcloth, to wear in Egypt; flannel or Merino baneans, worsted 
and cotton mixed stockings, wash-leather gloves, a cloth cap, 
patent Wellington boots (shoes are very inconvenient, from the 
quantity of sand and dust), and all such other articles of dress as 
you may bein the habit of wearing; bearing in recollection that 
until you reach Cairo,—or indeed I may say, until you reach Alex- 
andria, from the time you leave Cossier, you will never be clean 
two hours after you have dressed yourself, and that you cannot get 
any linen properly washed until you reach Malta. 

An English broad-brimmed white hat is the best kind of hat for 
the desert, and you should provide yonrself with a pair of patent 
wire eyc-preservers, and a veil; the veil should be a lady’s riding 
veil, long enough to enable you to tuck it into your coat, for as the 
wind is very strong, it will blow a short veil entirely off your face. 
You should have strong ropes prepared for the camel-trunks, and 
also have several spare ones ready for use. The best kind of slings 
for camel-trunks are girths made of tarred rope, with eye-holes at 
each end, similar to the girths that are used to. sling ships’ boats 
with. These are not likely either to be stolen, being of no use to 
the camel drivers. A traveller should provide himself with a ham- 
mer, chisel, gimblet, hooks, nails, log-line, &c., as all these things 
will be occasionally required. A pair of pistols, I think, are also 
requisite: they ensure respect. I should also recommend every 
traveller to have two good, strong, large canvas bags, into which 
any odds and ends may be thrown. On coming to your ground, 
you should have your own tent pitched by the side of a mountain, 
to windward; next to your own tent pitch the servants’ or kitchen 
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behind the servants’ tent, all the cook-room baggage and stores : 
outside of all should be ranged the camels, donkeys, and their 
drivers. Take several chowries and hand-punkahs with you, and 
also a piece of spare musquito-gauze, as the Arabs may steal your 
veil, if they have an opportunity of so doing: the best way is to 
have the veil sewed into the hat. Let the frame of your sea-cot 
be made very strong, and clamped at the joints, as the camel- 
drivers knock things about terribly, and if the frame is broken it 
cannot be repaired.” : 


As regards the further journey down the Nile to Cairo, the 
Author again reverts to Mr. Wight’s letter, 


“« Captain Head in his work advises the Indian traveller to cross 
to Luxor direct, instead of Proceeding to Kennah, and upon this, 
several of the party from the steamer came to Luxor, and were 
thereby put to the greatest inconvenience and deprivation of every 
thing in the shape of comfort, for there is no place here to live in 
save among the ruins of Luxor or on the opposite bank in the 
tombs: there the traveller may find shelter from the sun, but that 
is all, Seven of these gentlemen were found on our arrival huddled 
together in two chambers of the ruins there—sea-cots serving them 
for beds and also as tables to eat their victuals from, without a 
chair or any article of furniture, and after remaining there for four 
or five days, unable to procure boats, they were at last obliged to 
descend the Nile to Kennah in the open ferry boat, which carries 
passengers across the river from Luxor to Goresnore. 

“ Tfa person has a tent, canteen, stores and travelling equipage 
of even a tolerable description; he is of course independent of a 
boat at. Luxor, for he can pitch his tent and bivouack, and after 
satisfying his curiosity here, he can strike his tent and march down 
the Nile to Kennah, which would be pleasant enough, as plenty of 
camels and donkeys are procurable. But unless he is provided 
with these, or has arranged to have a boat waiting for him before- 
hand at Luxor, he ought on no account to cross to Luxor direct, 
but to go to Kennah, for boats are only procurable there, and these of 
4 very inferior description at exorbitant prices. All are filthy in 
the extreme, swarming with vermin. Dr. E, whom I met at Luxer 
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on my return from Assouan, came to Kennah from thence with us. ‘ 
He, at Kennah, procured a boat for Cairo—an open boat in which 
the Reis agreed to erect a mat covering, something like that on the 
Calcutta dinghies, for which four hundred piastres was to be paid. 
After the agrcement was made, I proceeded with him to inspect the 
boat, and see it sunk to destroy the vermin, for unless you see this 
done, you are likely to have but an uncomfortable trip, as neither 
the boatmen nor your own servants will take the trouble to do so, 
although they will most barefacedly tell you that it has been done. 
We went on board and found it loaded to the gunwales, with a 
cargo of pigeon dung, over which it was proposed to erect a chopper 
house for the doctor’s trip to Cairo. He of course abandoned the 
thoughts of travelling in this conveyance, and by remaining two or 
three days longer than we did at Kennah, he procured another 
boat for five hundred piastres, but very little better. From what I 
have myself seen and learnt from the party who came to Thebes 
and preceded ys down the Nile to Alexandria, I certainly would 
never recommend either a gentleman with ladies, or a person in 
delicate health, to cross into Egypt from Cossier without having 
made previous arrangements at Cairo for servants and boats to 
meet him at Kennah or Luxor. A bachelor or gentleman tra- 
velling individually and in health may rough it; but unless he 
provides himself with good travelling material, he will find that 
it is a more serious undertaking than he anticipates. It may 
be a little more expensive to order boats and servants to pro- 
ceed to Cossier, or Thebes, to wait the arrival of a traveller from 
India ; but if health and comfort are to be studied, the expense is but 
trifling, compared to the inconvenience and discomfort of arriving 
at the Nile tired and fatigued from the trip across, and not a boat 
to be found to proceed on in, and even if the best up-country boats 
are to be procured, they are uncomfortable and most filthy, more- 
oyer most expensive. Fortwo which I wenton board of at Kennah, 
with much less accommodation than my largest boat, the Reis 
asked three thousand five hundred piastres each, to proceed to 


Cairo, in a voyage of fifteen or sixteen days, while, I paid twelve 
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pinnace, manned with fourteen oars, fourteen men, anda Reis. It 
contained a fore cabin, seven feet long by ten broad, in which Dr. 
B. and I slept, one of us in each side, a good sleeping or dressing 
cabin behind, and abaft that a small bathing room, in which was a 
water-closet ; on the deck between the front cabin door and the 
main mast was a space of twelve feet long by ten broad, over which 
an awning was spread, except when the wind was a-head. Under 
this awning we usually breakfasted and dined. There waa an ex- 
cellent cooking place, but I did not permit the cooking to go on 
here. The other boat had likewise two masts, with eight men and 
the Reis. The cabin was much less convenient than the other, 
being about ten or twelve feet long, but like all boats on the Nile, 
low in the roof; in fact it could only be used as a sleeping boat, 
there being in it room enough for two persons to place their beds 
on the floors of their boats; the height of the cabin was only four 
feet. Here the natives merely place on the deck cushions or 
divans and sit on them, native-fashion, and not as we do, on 
benches or chairs, and therefore the boats seldom have seats or 
benches, and are made low in the roof. To this boat there was no 
water-closet, a great want. In it Mr, H. slept and made the fore 
part of it the kitchen, using the large boat as a mess boat. For 
this boat I paid five hundred and fifty piastres a month. I had the 
Reis of each boat bound by an agreement in writing, which is abso- 
lutely necessary, and he was bound to obey my orders in every 
respect, to sail when and ‘where I pleased, and morning or night. 
Contrasting the hire of these boats per month, their accommodations, 
&c., with the sums paid for boats by the party who proceeded 
down to Cairo from Kennah, I think that I was much under the 
expense incurred by them, comparatively speaking, and certainly 
far superior in accommodation and comfort. I had them most com- 
fortably fitted up, and panelled, the expense of which I also was at 
and which was considerable; but this might have been dispensed 
with in a great degree: my servants, however, had séen that they 
had been weil cleansed and sunk for three days, whereby all 
vermin was destroyed, and Ehad the consolation of having been 
entirely free from annoyance on this score, while 1 heard moat 
grievous complaints from the others, who came from Kennah, of the 
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rapacity of the Egyptian vermin in them. Indeed, some were 
thereby entirely deprived of rest andsleep. My servants and boats 
were hired at Cairo on the 18th of March, and were ready for me 
when IJ arrived at Cossier and Thebes in April, and by the 18th of 
May, I had ascended the Nile to Phile and the first Cataracts, 
and descended to Cairo and discharged the boats, after having had 
them two months, In all three thousand five hundred piastres for 
boats. Mr. H. had procured for.me the firman of the Pasha, 
through the consul, for travelling in Egypt, which is sometimes of 
great use, not only as a protection for yourself and property, but for 
the boat and crew from being impressed into the Pasha’s service, 
and moreover in applications which you may have to make to the 
®uthorities in passing; we had recourse to it on two occasions, 
and found it of great bonefit.” 


Mr. Blackburn adds, 


“ One word more regarding these boats from Cairo. In bespeak- 
ing them, it is as well to specify whether you do or do not require 
English flags, chintz-covered cushions, musquito-curtains, tables, 
and table-covers, charcoal, provisions, (i.e. cheeses, hams, butter, 
pickles, olives, capers, sardines, tongues, brandy, beer, tea, coffee, 
candles, fruits, oranges, mustard, rice, flour, biscuits, macaroni, 
potatoes, gunpowder, shot, oil, &c.}—for, if you make no specifica. 
tion to the contrary, the chances are that you will find yourself 
supplied with all these, and duly charged for the same. Under any 
circumstances, in writing to the agent you may select, it will be as 
well to send him an order on a house in Alexandria for the expense 
he is to incur on your account. 

To return to the journey. In makinga bargain with the camel 
drivers, take care and stipulate that you are to stop and rest when, 
where, and as long as you please; you may have fo pay a little 
more for this proviso, but otherwise, they will not fail to attempt to 
get you to proceed through at the usual rate, by the accustomed 
stages, and thus knock you up, backing their demand with the 
assertion that their camels will die for want of water, which is a 
mere pretence. 
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The party who went to Cossier in 1837, in the Ernaad, were car- 
ried on for twelve hours, (thirty miles,) without a halt, to their 
great fatigue and vexation. It is absolutely necessary to keep up 
determined authority with all Arabs, and particularly with boat and 
camel men, who make it a rule to try and usurp it. Many people 
commence with thrashing them at once, but this is not advisable or 
necessary; insist upon their doing as you wish, and they very soon 
come into your. way. 


Mr. Hogg also affords some further information. 


“ Leaving Luxor in the night we arrived at Kennah the following 
day, and after visiting the temple of Tentyra, or of Isis, on the 
opposite bank of the Nile, and remaining an hour or two at Ken- 
nah, we left that place for Cairo, arriving there in thirteen days. 
As the plague was raging in most, if not all, the towns and villages. 
on the Nile between Kenneh and Cairo, particularly at Siout, 
where it was carrying off three or four hundred a day, we did not 
land at any place of note until we came within fifteen miles of 
Cairo, and had the pyramids of Dashores in sight. As in visiting 
the pyramids, the traveller has to come from Cairo to Gaza, which 
lies on the Nile above the port of Cairo about six miles, I resolved 
not to enter Cairo until I had visited the pyramids, which I found 
I could do more easily and in less time by going on shore from my 
boats, and thereafter dropping down to the port; so I came to 
under the village of Bedrasheen, for the purpose of visiting the 
pyramids of Saccara and the site of Memphis, which lately has 
been placed beyond a doubt by the discovery of the statue of 
Sesostris, which stood before the temple of Vulcan. This is the 
course an Indian traveller descending the Nile ought to pursue ; 
for he visits these places with little trouble and time from his 
boats, while, if he comes from Cairo for the purpose, it will occupy 
him two or three days at least in doing so. I left my boats with 
Mr. H. at mid-day, and walked; we passed the village of Bedras- 
heen, and then across a plain, and entered the palm tree weed or 
grove, which covers the high ridge or mound formed by the ruins of 
the ancient Memphis. Passing through this wood, with these 
a. nn oach ede the traveller annroarhes a small onen circular 
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plain surrounded with these mounds, and which is supposed to 
have been the Acherusian Lake of the city; on the south side of 
this, close on the edge of the open space, but in the grove, the 
large colossal statue of Sesostris is to be seen. It was lately dis- 
covered and laid open by Mr. Sloan and Monsr. Caviglia, and cer- 
tainly is the most perfect statue I have seen in Egypt, and the most 
beautifully formed. It lies with its face downward, which, with 
the statue from the ancle upwards, fs perfect. It is broken off , 
below the ancle, and the entire length of the block now remaining is 
thirty-six feet six inches. The ruins of the edifice before which it 
had stood are qpparent under the rubbish which surrounds the 
place; there is close to this spot the village of Metrahine, and it 
took me forty minutes to walk from my boats to this place, and 
thirty-five minutes more to the pyramids of Saccara on the de- 
sert to the westward. The ancient Necropolis of Saccara, or, as 
some writers suppose, of the city of Memphis, extends for miles 
round the pyramids. Indeed I believe from the pyramids of 
Dashores to those of Cheops and Cephrenes, the large pyramids, 
is one continued burying-ground. The pyramids of Dashores to 
the south we had not time to visit, but they are remarkably well 
worth inspecting, I understand, and if a person leaves the boats 
in the morning, they, as well as the pyramids of Saccara, and 
the excavations and tombs in the rocks, may all be inspected in 
one day; we got asses at the village of Saccara to bring us 
back, and I returned to my boats much gratified with the excur- 
sion. Next morning we found ourselves off the village of Gaza. 
‘We landed and took donkeys and passed the day in visiting the 
large pyramids, The following morning we passed the island of 
Rhode, visited the Nilometer, and after sailing down about half 
a mile and passing the aqueducts of Lubuddia about one hun- 
dren yards, landed again on the island, and entered the gardens 
of Ibrahim Pasha already noticed. These gardens are most de- 
lightfully situated and tastefully laid out, and kept under the 
superintendence of Mr. T. and Mr. M., one a Scotchman, the other 
an Irishman. From this point we sent on our boats to the port 
of Boulac. : 
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Mr. Carmichael Smyth, in addition to some valuable sug 
gestions, gives the distances from Luxor to Cairo. i 


“Tf you do not mind the expense, I should recommend yout 
sending money and an order to Mr. Waghorn or to Mr. Hill, at Cairo, 
to send up boats for you to Luxer. Excellent clean boats are pro- 
curable at Cairo, with good boat-people ; and by writing from Cal- 
cutta beforehand, and stating the time you expect to be at Luxor, 
they will be able to have the boats all ready waiting your ar- 
Tival, The size and number of the boats must depend oh your 
party; but this (if the number of persons is stated) may be safely 
left to them. A separate cook-boat is, howevér, at all events 
necessary, and should be indented'for. If you do not choose to go 
to the expense of having boats up from Cairo, then, directly you 
land at Cossier, lose no time in sending an express to the Com- 
pany’s agent at Kenneh, requesting him to send up boats for you 
to Luxor. These boats are country boats, and sometimes are very 
dirty indeed ; they must always be well cleaned and purified be- 
fore you can use them, to get rid of the vermin—rats, bugs, and 
fleas. The boats should be sunk in the river for twenty-four 
hours, and then well scoured and washed; you should take three 
ot four bottles of chloride of lime with you, and have the cabins 
washed out with the mixture every day, not omitting to have some 
sprinkled over your cot and bedding. The front part of the boat, 
extending from the cabin to the mainmast, should be covered over 
with canvas, and if well done, it will make a very good place to 
sleep in; for in the cabins of a country boat I would not recom- 
mend any one to place his cot. For the purpose of fitting up the 
boats, you should take with you two pieces of canvas, made up— 
say, each piece about sixteen feet long and eight feet broad—with 
eye-holes drilled therein, 'so as to enable you to lace the canvas to 
the boat. You will also require three bamboos, or pieces of wood, 
each twenty feet long, and six smaller bamboos, each about five 
feet long, to make a house or cabin over the deck. The canvas 
should be covered with country mats, to keep out the sun. A fil- 
terer is indispensably necessary on the Nile. Take also hooks and 
nails with you, to fix up in the boat; the sutringees of your tent 
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- cipal thing to be attended to in the boats is cleanliness, and that is 
only to be obtained by making your servants clean and wash the 
boats ont carefully once, if not twice a day. Nothing fit to eat is 
to be got going down the Nile but eggs and sugar, and occasionally 
afew chickens; the bread is abominable, as is also the butter, If 
you have a gun, you may shoot plenty of pigeons and larks, and oc- 
casionally some quail. sO 

“ Our party left Luxor the 7th March, and arrived at Cairo on the 
26th; we met, however, with very strong northerly winds. The 
distances of the principal stations from one another are as fol- 
lows :— 











Miles. 

From Luxor to Kenneh : 49 
From Kenneh to Gergeh .....-- 73 
From Gergeh to Sciout . . . 3-3 797 
From Sciout to Minieh ©"... 0.0 ee 106 
From Minieh to Benisouef ....--.++-+ 85 
From Benisouef to Cairo... --- ++ sees 83 

Total... 493 


* Sciout is the capital of Upper Egypt.” 


In addition to the route from Cairo to Alexandria by the 
way of the river Nile and Mahmondieh Canal, as noted in 
the body of this work, there are two others: Ist vid, Rosetta 
and the Delta by land; and 2d, across the desert; of the 
latter Mr. Hogg writes :+~ 


« Passing a vast canal, the road rans by Tookh-el-Nassera, Kafr 
Diami, Beyr, Sa-el-Hajjar, supposed to stand near Sais, once the 
capital of lower Egypt, to Deir Ibrahim, a large village celebrated 
for its mosque, where, according to Denon, two hundred thousand 
pilgrims resort annually. The villages, though small, are nume- 
rous in this part of Egypt; the road runs near the river till it 
reaches Fouah, a large town on the right bank of the Nile, where is 
the famous Military Tarboosh manufactory, a8 also one of Ta- 
boots, a kind of cloak. The river is again crossed at Tifeni, and 
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other water fowl, till it reaches the desert, which is enlivened by 
smali groves of date trees, and extends to the edge of the river, 

“ The city of Rosetta or Rashid, is surrounded by low walls, and 
ata distance, has somewhat the appearance of an European town, 
but this resemblance vanishes on entering ; though its lofty houses, 
with projecting latticed windows in the form of Gothic turrets, its 
long streets, numerous mosques, and large squares, give it an im- 
posing air. Rosetta was formerly a place of considerable com- 
merce, but since the formation of the Mahmoodyeh canal, the trade 
between Cairo and the court has been almost entirely turned into 
another channel, and Fouah is now enriched, at the expense of 
Rosetta. The last town is still celebrated for its manufactory of 
cloths. The rice grown in its vicinity, called Sultani, is of a very 
superior description. Here, some years since, the Pasha expended 
large sums in the erection of mills worked by steam, for separating 
the rice from the husk. On trial, however, they were found to be 
a failure, as they crushed and spoiled the grain, which caused their 
discontinuance. The shoonah, or store-house of the Pasha, gene- 
rally contains a vast quantity of grain, and a number of hands are 
then constantly employed. 

“The Government tannery, under the management of Monsieur 
Rossi, is a profitable establishment, and finds employment for 
about a hundred Arabs. The smithy is also a large and remark- 
ably well-conducted establishment, containing about eighty forges, 
constantly employed in preparing iron work for the navy. 

“The gardens of Rosetta have always been celebrated for 
their extent and beauty ; they are situated to the south of the city 
near the Convent of Aboo-Mandoor, and are a perfect wilderness 
of pomegranate, fig, lemon, citron, and orange trees, growing in un- 
pruned luxuriance. Near the convent of Aboo-Mandoor is a tele- 
graph erected by Mahomed Ali, on an old tower on the summit of 
a lofty eminence, which commands an extensive and interesting 
view: 

“The road from Rosetta to Alexandria passes the village of Abon- 
kir, along a strong embankment erected by the Pasha to exclude 
the waters of the bay from Lake Mareotis, thence across the desert 
near the ruins of Canopus, and enters Alexandria through the Ro- 
setta or Canopic gate. 
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“The time occupied in this route may be estimated at seven 
days, viz :— y 


To Bersham...........-.. 1 day. 
» Tookh el Nassera ........ 1 ae 
» El Kodabé..........-., Le 


» Fouah ..... 

x Rosetta... 

» Alexandria. . 

“ The journey from Cairo to Alexandria, across the desert, may be 

performed via Niguillah, along the western branch of the Nile, 

thence to Damanhour, a large military station, and from there to 

Keraoum, and along the bank of the Mahmoudyeh to Alexandria, 

or else on the eastern gide of the river by the way of Shalakaum 

Penouf and Shabor to Damanhour, and so on to Alexandria, The 

distance may be easily performed on horseback in three days, or in 
four upon a camel.” 





Of the antiquities in Egypt most worthy of a traveller's 
attention, and which he will have-the opportunity of in- 
specting in the event of Cossier being his starting point, 
Mr. Blackburn has collected from many sources the follow- 
ing account, and the reader will not, perhaps, consider his 
time lost in giving them perusal. 


Luxor. Hamilton's Egyptiaca. p.114.—‘ In approaching this 
temple from the north, the first object is a magnificent propylon, or 
gateway, which is two hundred feet in length, and the top of it 
fifty-seven feet above the present level of the soil. In front of the 
entrance are the two most perfect obelisks in the world, each of a 
single block of red granite, from the quarries of Elephantina; they 
are between seven and eight feet square at the base, and above 
eighty feet high; many of-the hieroglyphical figures with which 
they are covered, are an inch and three quarters deep, cut with the 
greatest nieety and precision. Between these obelisks and the 
propylon are two colossal statues, also of red granite ; though buried 
in the ground to the chest, they still measure twenty-one and 
twenty-two feet from thence to the top of their mitres. The atten- 
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tion of the traveller is soon diverted from these masses, to the 
sculptures which cover the eastern wing of the north front of the 
propylon, on which is a very animated description of a remarkable 
event in the campaigns of some Osymandyas or Sesostris. 
(See the whole description in Hamilton, pages 115 to 118.) The 
ruined portico, which is entered from the gateway, is of very 
large dimensions; (p. 119) from this a double row of seven 
columns, with lotus capitals, two and thirty feet in circumference, 
conducts you into a court, one hundred and sixty feet long, and one 
hundred and forty wide, terminated at each side by a row of 
columns, beyond which is another Portico of thirty-two columns, 
and the adytum, or interior apartments of the building.” 

Richardson’s Travels, vol. ii, p. 84.—“The temple of Luxor 
was probably built on the banks of the Nile for the convenience of 
sailors and wayfaring men; where, without much loss of time, 
they might stop, say their prayers, present their offerings, &c. 
Great and magnificent as itis, it only serves to shew us the way to 
a much greater, to which it is hardly more in comparison than a kind 
of porter’s lodge ; I mean the splendid ruin of the temple at Carnac. 
‘The distance from Luxor to Carnac is about a mile anda half or 
two miles. The whole road was formerly lined with a row of 
sphinxes on each side. At present, these are entirely covered up, 
for about two-thirds of the way, on the end nearest to Luxor, On 
the latter part of the road, near to Carnac, a row of criosphinxes 
(that is, with a ram’s head and a lion’s body) still exists on each 
side of the way.” : 

Carnac. Hamilton, p. 122.— The name of Diospolis is suf- 
ficient to entitle us to call the grand temple at Carnac the temple of 
Jupiter. This temple has twelve principal entrances, each of 
which is composed of several propyla and colossal gateways, or 
moles, besides other buildings attached to them, in themselves 
larger than most other temples. One of the propyla is entirely of 
granite adorned with the most finished hieroglyphics. On each 
side of many of them have been colossal statues of basalt, breccia, 
and granite; some sitting, some erect, from twenty to thirty feet in 
height, 

“The body of the temple, which is preceded by a large court, at 
‘ae apie witlcie Were sotto he uk Son Tak mn, 2 ta ty 
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the middle of which are two rows of columns fifly feet high, con- 
sists, first of a prodigious hall, or portico, whose roof is sustained 
by one hundred and thirty-four columns, some of which are 
twenty-six feet in circumference, and others thirty-four; there are 
four beautiful obelisks, marking the entrance by the adytum, near 
which the monarch is represented as embraced by the arms of 
Isis. 

“The adytum itself consists of three apartments, entirely of 
granite. The principal room, which is in the centre, is twenty feet 
long, sixteen wide, and thirteen feet high. Three blocks of granite 
form the roof, which is painted with clusters of gilt stars, on a blue 
ground. Beyond are other porticos “and galleries, which have 
been continued to another propylon, at the distance of two 
thousand feet from that at the western extremity of the temple. 

« It may not be uninteresting to add a few particulars relative to 
this temple, the largest perhaps, and certainly one of the most 
ancient, in the world. 

« Two of the porticos within it appear to have consisted of pil- 
lars, in the form of human figures, in the character of Hermes, that 
is, the lower part of the body hidden, and unshapen, with his arms 
folded, and in his hand the insignia of divinity; perhaps the real 
origin of the Grecian Caryatides. 

« Exclusive of these columnar statues, which have been thirty- 
eight in number, and the least of them thirty feet high, there are 
fragments more or less mutilated, of twenty-three other statues, in 
granite, breccia, and basalt, seventeen of which are colossal, and 
have been placed in front ef the several entrances. They are in 
general from twenty-five to thirty feet in height, and executed 
in the best Egyptian style.” 

_BimaN-o0L-MOOLK; OR THE ToMBS OF THE Kines. Richard- 
sons Travels, vol. i. p. 264.— It isa most dismal-looking spot, 4 
valley of rubbish, without a drop of water or blade of grass. 
The entrance to the tombs looks out from the rock like the entrance 
to so many mines; and were it not for the recollections with 
which it it is peopled, and the beautiful remains of ancient art which 
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sions of the valley, and the reflection of the sun from the rock and 
sand, The’ whole valley is filled with rubbish that has been 
washed down from the rock, or carried out in the making of the 
tombs with merely a narrow road up the centre.”* 

Richardson’s Travels, vol. i. p. 266.— Diodorus Siculus states, 
on the authority of the Egyptian priests, that forty-seven of these 
tombs were entered in their sacred registers, only seventeen of 
which remained in the time of Ptolemy Lagus. And in the 180th 
Olympiad, about sixty years B. c., when Diodorus Siculus was in 
Egypt many of these were greatly defaced. Before Mr. Belzoni’ 
began his operations in Thebes, only eleven of these tombs were 
known to the public. From the great success that crowned his ex- 
ertiong, the numb@r of them is nearly double. The general ap- 
pearance of these tombs is that of a continued shaft, or corridor, 
cut in the rock, in some places spreading out into large chambers, 
in other places small chambers pass off by a small door from the 
shafts, &c. In some places where the rock is low and disintegrated, 
a broad excavation is formed on the surface, till it reaches a suffi- 
cient depth of solid stone, when it narrows, and enters by a door 
of about six or eight feet wide, and about ten feet high. 

“ The passage then proceeds with a gradual descent for about a 
hundred feet, widening or narrowing according to the plan or ob- 
ject of the architect, sometimes with side chambers, but more fre- 
quently not. The beautiful ornament of the globe, with the ser- 
pent in its wings, is sculptured over ihe entrance. The ceiling is 
black with silver stars, and the vulture, with outspread wings, 
holding a ring and a broad feathered sceptre by each of his feet, is 
frequently repeated on it, with numerous hieroglyphics, which are 
white or variously coloured. The walls on each side are covered 
with hieroglyphics, and large sculptured figures of the deities of 
Egypt, and of the hero for whom the tomb was excavated. Some- 
times both the hieroglyphics and the figures are wrought in in- 
taglio; at other times they are in relief; but throughout the same 
tomb they are generally all of one kind. The colours are green, 
blue, red, black, and yellow, on a white ground, and in many in- 
stances are as fresh and vivid as if they had not been laid on a 
month. JIntermixed with the figures, we frequently meet with 
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eurious devices, representing tribunals where people are upon their 
. trials, sometimes undergoing punishment : the preparation of mum- 
mies, and people bearing them in procession on their shoulders ; 
animals tied for sacrifice, and partly cut up; and occasionally the 
more agreeable pictures of entertainments, with music and dancing 
and well-dressed people listening to the sound of the harp played 
by a priest, with his head shaved, and dressed in a loose flowing 
white robe, shot with red stripes.”* 

Hamiiton, p. 168.—“ Two other colossal statues, called also by 
some, the statues of Memnon, are in the plain about half way be- 
tween the desert and the river. The inundation had hardly left 
them early in January, and we had some difficulty in reaching 
them on that account. They are about fifty feet! high, and seated 
each on a pedestal six feet in height, eighteen long, and fourteen 
broad. The stone of which they are formed is of a reddish grey. 

* These two statues are, by the Arabs, familiarly called Shamy 
and Damy.” 

Mepinet Hazoo. Hamilton, p. 137.—‘‘ One outward inclo- 
sute, or brick wall, seems to have contained three distinct, though 
“connected buildings, to which we may arbitrarily assign the names 
of the chapel, the palace, and the temple. (p. 138.) The principal 
entrance to the palace from the plain being blocked up, it is only to 
be approached now by a side door-way from the prouaos of the 
chapel. Of this building, which may once have been the residence 
of the sovereigns of Egypt, one tower only is remaining. This was 
divided into three stories, in each of which are two apartments. 
The stone pavement of the lower rooms is still perfect, but the 
upper floors and the wooden beams which supported them, have en- 
tirely disappeared. The interior walls have not such a profusion of 
sculpturés as those without. At each side of one of the windows 
is an Isis, with the hawk’s wing, kneeling, and wearing the lunar 
crescent on her head. At another, window are four projecting 
sphinxes; and ina corner of one of the rooms are two females, 
with baskets of lotuses on their heads, carrying a plate of cakes to 
the king, who is’ sitting; before him stands another female, with 
the same head dress, stretching ont her‘arm, while he puts some of 
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Hamilton, p. 150.~“ Ebek, the most northern of all the Theban 
monuments, is only remarkable because the plain on which it is 
constructed is very different from that of all other temples in 
Egypt. It has a single row of columns in front, and the rest of the 
building is distributed into a variety of comparatively small apart- 
ments,”” 

MeMnNonium, Richardson’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 14.—' Having re- 
traced our steps along the ancient avenue, to the edge of the rocky 
flat, weturned southward, and in a few minutes reached the Memno- 
nium. On oar way thither, we passed many immense piles-of sun- 
burnt brick, exactly iike those ‘arge square piles that are erected for 
being burnt. I am rather disposed to think that they were only 
kept there till wanted, for the purpose of building. The term 
Memnonium is used by Strabo to designate that part of ancient 
Thebes, which lies on the west side of the river, The French 
savans, however, without any sufficient reason, have restricted it to 
the magnificent ruin which we are going to describe. This beautiful 
relic of antiquity looks to the east, and is fronted by a stupendous 

- propylon, of which two hundred and thirty-four feet in length are still 
Temaining. The propylon stands on the edge of the soil; but the 
area cultivable, or space for the dromos behind it, is floored by the 
solid rock, on which the rest of the temple is erected. The eastern 
wall is much fallen down, and both ends are greatly dilapidated. 
Every stone in the propylon appeara to have been shaken and 
loosened in its place, as if from the concussion of an earthquake, 
for no human violence seems adequate to produce such ‘an effect 
in such an immense mass of building as that. under consideration. 
A stair enters from each end, by which to ascend to the top of the 
propylon, from which passages go off in a number of chambers, as 
in the temples of Phyle, Edfou, &c. 

“ The readcr is referred to Dr. Richardson’s work, for a descrip- 
tion of the scuipture.on the walls of the temple.” 

Hamilton, p. 167.—‘* Among other dimensions of this colossus, I 
found that it measured six feet ten inches over the foot, and sixty- 
two or sixty-three feet round the shoulders. This enormous statue 
has been broken off at the waist, and the upper part is now laid 
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the wonder excited at the boldness of the sculptor who made it, 
and the extraordinary powers of those who erected it, the labour 
and exertions that must have been used for its destruction are most 
astonishing. It could only have been brought about with the help 
of military engines, and must then have been the work of a length 
of time. Its fall has carried along with it the whole of the wall 
of the temple which stood within its reach. It was not without 
great difficulty and danger that we could climb on its shoulder and 
neck; and in going from thence upon its chest, I was assisted by 
my Arab servant, who walked by my side, in the hieroglyphical 
characters engraven on its arm.’’ 

Denpera. Hamilton, p. 194.—“ The great temple of Venus or 
Isis, which we were now come to, presented itself to us in all ite 
original magnificence. The centuries it has seen have scarcely 
affected it in any important part; and have given it no greater 
appearance of age and ruin than what serves to render it more 
venerable and imposing. After seeing innumerable monuments of 
the same kind throughout the Thebaid, it seemed as if we were 
now arrived at the highest pitch of architectural excellence that 
was ever attained on the borders-of the Nile. Here we found 
concentrated the united labour of ages, and the last effort of human 
art and industry in that regular uniform iine of construction, which 
had been adopted in the earliest times. After admiring the general 
effect of the whole mass, its elegance, solidity, correct proportions, 
and graceful outlines, it was difficult to decide, what particular ob- 
jects were to be first examined. Whether its sculptures or paint- 
ings, typical and ornamental, the distribution of the interior apart- 
ments, the details of the capitals and columns, the mystical mean- 
ing of particular representations here seen for the first time ; 
the zodiacs, (the principal zodiac has since been removed) 
or the other celestial phenomena, sculptured on the ceil- 
ings; all seemed objects of high interest and importance, all 
invited @ nearer and closer inspection. The portico consists of 
twenty-four columns, in three rows, each about twenty-two feet in 
circumference, thirty-two feet high, and covered with hieroglyphics. 
The peculiar form of the square capital, with a front face of the 
goddess on each side, is best understood by a view of the drawing 
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at first struck by the singularity of an idea so foreign to the com- 
mon notions of Greek architecture; but the eye is soon reconciled 
to it, and the solemn and mild monotony of these faces impresses 
the spectator with a silent reverential awe, a willing conviction of 
the immediate presence of the deity of the place in her most gra- 
cious character; and, indeed, the Greeks, in their Caryatides, seem 
in some degree to have added their sanction to the principle,” 

Hamilton, p.197.—“ The sekos, or interior of the temple, con. 
sists of several apartments, all the walls and ceilings of which are 
in the same way covered with religious and astronomical represen- 
tations, The roofs are, like the rest in Egypt, flat; the oblong 
masses of stone resting on the side walls ; and when the distance 
of these is too great, one or two rows of the columns carried down 
the middle of the apartment, by which the roof is supported. The 
capitals of these columns are very richly ornamented: with the 
budding lotus, the stalks of which being carried down some way 
below the capital, give the shaft the appearance of being fluted, or 
rather scalloped.” 


Of the island of Philce (above Thebes) Mr. Hogg writes :-—- 


“The island of Phile, is strictly speaking in Nubia, and 
although only six miles above Assowan, is perhaps more to be 
admired for its situation; the island itself is a gem in a desert, 
No person ought to leave Egypt without visiting Assowan and 
Phile, particularly if he goes up aa high as Thebes, for he can 
form no correct judgment of Egypt and her wonderful and gigantic 
works, remnants ag they now are of what they once were, unless he 
sees the temples and shrubberies at Esneb, Edfou, Koom, Ombos, 
Assowan, and Phile, as well as those in the Thebaid and at Ten- 
tyra. By traversing Egypt from Alexandria to Assowan, you can 
with ease, and without leaving your boats for twenty-four hours, 
inspect all those wonderful remains of labour and art, unequalled, 
I believe, in the world for extent or size as architectural works, 
and which, to the mind of the observer, places beyond doubt the 
wealth, the power, the science, and great population of ancient 
Egypt. To attempt to convey to a person who has not seen struc- 
tires of the: Wind: eae Bade AP cle ae Ree oe re 
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opinion, out of the question. I could look upon them with feelings 
of astonishment mingled with awe,-end from them receive impres- 
sions which it is out of my power to convey to others, as I cannot 
define them to myself. In the granite quarries at Assowan, from 
whence these immense monuments were taken, are two unfinished 
sarcophagi and an obelisk cut and formed, but still attached to the 
native rock, The obelisk is shaped out and cut round on ail sides 
except its under one, a bed which still attaches it to the rock. Dr. 
B. and I measured it with my measuring line, and found it seventy- 
six feet in length and twelve feet broad, and in depth to the 
drift sand in which it was imbedded, six feet thick ; we could not 
clear away the sand either at the base end or at the sides to see 
its full length and depth. The marks of the workman's chisel and 
wedge, with which instruments it appears these immense masses 
have been disjointed from the native rock, are as fresh as if they 
had been applied but yesterday. Itisinconceivable how such entire 
masses could have been taken from their bed to the N’ ile, a dis- 
tance of at least a mile and-a half, and from thence transported to 
where we see them still standing, seventy, eighty, and ninety feet 
in height, and eight, ten, and twelve feet square at the base, as at 
Luxor, Carnac, Heliopolis, Ammon, and at Alexandria, covered 
with deeply engraved figures and hieroglyphics, in some places 
still bearing as glossy and fresh a polish as at the period of their 
erection. I must correct myself in the assertion that you can see 
all these remains without being absent from your boats twenty- 
four hours, for, on recollection, there are some magnificent ruins 
in the Typhonium, or rather I believe in the great Oasis, which it 
takes some days to cross to. In the island of Phile there are 
some beautiful and extensive remains of Egyptian, as also one of 
Grecian, architecture. 


Many parties will probably leave England on their way to 
India with the determination to explore the wonders of 
Egypt, to whom the following notes of a journey up the 
Nile from Cairo may be found of service. They are by Capt. 
Crawford, and were addressed by that officer to the Editor 
of the Hurkaru, Calcutta newspaper. 
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“The great pyramid of Saccarah contains a small chamber, with 
a few hieroglyphics differing in this Tespect from all others, The 
arched tombs (now nearly destroyed) Proving the Pre-augustan ex. 
istence of the masonic arch, is of the time of Psammeticugs 2nd, 
about B. c. 604, c 

“ Mitraheny, a large colossus of Rameses 2nd, the supposed 
Sesostris. Mounds and indistinct remaing of Memphis, On the 
right bank are the quarries from which a Portion of the stones 
for the pyramids were drawn. In one part oxen are represented 
drawing a block Placed on a sledge. A little to the south of the 
modem village, is an inclined plane, leading from the quarties 
to the river, 

“ Thirty-four miles further to the south, at Atfich, mounds of 
Aphroditopolis, but without ruins, 

“Left bank, false pyramid (Meidoun) difficult of access on ac. 
count of the canal. : 

“Three miles beyond Feohm, and on the opposite side, (right 
bank) remains of crude brick walls, with hieroglyphics on the 
bricks. 

“Right bank, eight miles north of Meneyeh, is Tehnah, the 
ancient Acoris. Greek Ptolemaic inscription, Tombs cut in the 
rock with inscriptions. Roman figures in high relief, Quarries on 
top of mountain, with a tank for water. 

“ Right bank, seven miles beyond Mineyeh, is Rohn Ahman, some 
Srottoes, and ruins of an old town, 

“Nine miles further (right bank) Beni Hassan; remarkably inter- 
esting grottoes of the time of Osirtasen (about z.c, 1740) in whose 
reign it is calculated that Joseph arrived in Egypt. To see them 
well, the surface must be slightly oiled; and the plans, explana- 
natory of the trades, amusements, domestic arrangments, &c., of 
the ancient Egyptians, merit particular attention. In the columns 
of the best grotto we recognize the Doric Order. In the entabla- 
ture over the doorway, observe that the ends of rafters are sculp- 
tured instead of mutules and tryglyphs. F 

“ About a mile and a half south ig another grotto, a temple of 
Pasht, Bubastisor Diana the o.,.. «.._ ce ta eae 
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fifteenth century 3. c.) The Speos is known by the name of 
Stable Antar. Near it are deposited cat mummies. 

Right bank, at Shekh Ababdeh, are a few remains of Antinoé, 
built by Adrian. The principal streets may be traced, as well 
as the hippodrome, towards the east, out of the walls. Grottoes in 
the rock, &c. 

«This whole district has been famous for thieves, from the time of 
Bruce to the present day. 

“Right bank, ElRasheh, a grotto in the mountain, with a 
statue represented on a slédge. 

“ The ruins of Hermopolis at Ashmouneyn have been destroyed. 

“The Pasha’s sugar factory at E’Rairamoon merits a visit. 

“Left bank. Ibayda, at the corner of the mountain, crude brick 
walls, and some grottoes, not very remarkable. 

After Shekh Said, the mountains go off to the eastward, leav- 
ing the river. A little beyond is Til el Amama, to the south of 
which are the ruins of an ancient town, of which only the brick 
houses remain. Wilkinson supposes this place to be Alabastron, 
but perhaps without sufficient reason. 

“To the south are grottoes in the mountain with curious sculp- 
ture, and upon the mountain is an alabaster quarry. The sculptures 
represent a king and queen offering and praying to the sun, which 
shoots forth rays terminating in human hands, one of which 
gives the emblem of life to the king. Procession of soldiers, &c. 

“ix miles before Manfaloat, at el Hareib, are the ruins of an 
old town in a ravine, in which are dog axtd cat mummies. 

“Near Maabdeh, opposite Manfaloat, are crocodile mummy pits, 
difficult of access and dangerous. 

“ E’Siout, the capital of the Said, and standing on the site of Ly- 
copolis, merits a visit. The gardens are celebrated. Visit the grot- 
foes in the mountain, if it be only to enjoy the beautiful view, 
which is perhaps unequalled in Egypt. The mummies of the 
wolf are occasionally found. 

“The remains of the splendid temple of Anteopolis have been 
sapped and carried away by the stream. A few stones only serve 
to point out its site at Gau (right bank.). 
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“Right bank. Shekh Eredi, where a Moslem saint, transformed 
into the form of a serpent, still performs very wonderful cures upon 
those who can pay. Some small grottoes on the Ipft bank. To 
the west, Loohag, near the corner of the mountain, are remains 
of Athrebi. Inscription in stone, in a ruined temple. Grottoes in 
the mountain. 

“To the west of this is the white monastery Deira bow Sehwoo- 
dee. It has very much the appearance of an Egyptian temple, 
having a cornice and tomb, and is supposed to have been founded 
by the Empress Helena. Like the other Deirs, it is inhabited by 
Christian peasants. 7 - 

“Right bank. At Ekhmin, neasly opposite Loohag, are remains 
of Panopolis. A large mass of stone contains a Greek inscription 
of the temple of Pan. f 

“Left bank. Monshiet, eight miles beyond Ekhmin, remains of 
a stone quarry. Ptolemais Hermii. 

“Left bank. Abydos, three hours’ ride from Girgeh, and two 
hours from Bellianeh. Take donkeys at Girgeh and send the boat 
on to Bellianeh. When last at Abydos, I was entertained for the 
night, at the ‘ Deir,’ to the north or north-west of the village. The 
most remarkable monument is what Strabo has described as a 
‘Memnonium,’ a very singular building, consisting. of several pa- 
rallel arches or arcades, leading, he says, to a tank, now con- 
cealed, The arches are not masonic, but cut out of large masses 
of stone; and it is this circumstance which has, in a great measure, 
given rise to the error, as to the arch not having existed pre- 
vious to the Augustan era. The building was begun by Osiren, 
the father of Sesostris, and finished by his son. 

“To the north of the Memnonium is the small temple of Osiris, 
built, or at least finished, by Rameses II. and remarkable for hay- 
ing had a sanctuary made of alabaster, and for containing the 
famous tablet of the kings, which, next to the Rosetta stone, has been 
of the greatest assistance to the students of hieroglyphics, The 
Necropolis has been robbed to form the collections of Salt, Drovetti, 
aiid others. 

“ Right bank. How, Divspolis parva—few remains——vestiges of 
a temple of late date, and about a mile and a half to the south, of 
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« Left bank, Dendera (Tentyris) opposite Genneh. The prin- 
cipal temple was consecrated to Hathor, the Egyptian Venus, and 
not to Isis, The most interesting as well as most ancient scalp- 
tures are outside, at the western extremity, where we see Cleopatra 
and her son Cesarion. The sculptures above are of the time of 
Augustus, as are those of the lateral walls of the naos. The 
pronaos presents the portraits and names of Caius, Claudius, and 
Nero, as well as Tiberius, by whom it was constructed. The pylon 
leading to the temple, is (or was) of the time of Domitian and 

. Trajan. The peripteral temple to the right, is the Typhonium, and 
immedigtely behind the great temple, is a small one consecrated to 
Isis... The pylon towards the south is connected with the latter, 
and was raised in the reign of Augustus. The walls of the town, 
and a second wall for the sacred edifices, may be traced, and there 
are, 1 believe, some tombs in the mountain behind the town that 
have not been properly explored. 

“ Right bank. Quopht, the ancient Copjos—ruins of town and 
temple—small Roman-Egyptian temple, in the village of El Qalah, 
towards the north, forming once a part of Coptos. Qoos, Apollino- 
polis-parva. No more remains left, but a monolith converted into 
a tank, and to the north of the town is a well. : 

«“ Thebes, Diospolis-magna, on the east side, consisting of Karnak 
and Luxor: the Lybian suburb on the west bank, consisting of 
Gournah, Medeenet Haboo, &c. the tombs of the kings and those 
of the queens, &c. 

«“ Kanwak.—aAt least fifteen centuries combined to raise the 
great temple, the different ages of the various portions of the edifice 
being distinctly traceable, from the time of Osirtasen I. (8. c. 1740) 
to the Ptolemies. On approaching the great west propylon, ob- 
serve the holes (almost like windows, and by some described as 
such) for fixing the flag-masts, as well as the recesses below, in 
which they were planted. After looking at the great hall of 
columns, and ,the obelisks, &c., notice particularly the granite 
sanctuary, which is a restoration of oue destroyed by the Persians. 
It was raised by Alexander, in compliance witha vow of Philip. 
Qn the sandstone wall that encloses and protects this sanctuary, 
observe (north wall) a very curions and rich offering, in which 

” Dharnah nresenta to the temple, obelisks, flag-masts, gold and silver, 
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&c. The numbers are Placed beneath the offerings. The sculp- 
tures deserve particular attention. Those on the outside of the 
southern wall relate to the conquests of Shishak, who plundered 
the temple of Jerusalem. The name of the place (Joudamallah) is 
legible on a cartouche, one of thirty led captives before the gods of 
Thebes. 

“* The whole north wall is covered with historical sculptures, all 
of which were originally painted, representing the conquests of 
Osiren, the father of Sesostris. Some little attention is required 
to see them well. One group is more curious than the rest: the 
king has caught his adversary with his bow-string and is decapi- 
tating him. Notice the triumphal return to Thebes, and remark 
the Nile (distinguished by crocodiles), with a bridge thrown acroas 
it. 2 ‘ 

“ To the south of the great temple is a tank; then come several 
immense propyla, part of an avenue of sphinxes, and lastly some 
remains of a considerable temple, which was surrounded by a lake. 

“ To the north are other remains, with a handsome Ppropylon, of 
Ptolemaic date, and an avenue of sphinxes, 

“The temple, second in importance at Karnak, is of the Pha- 
raonic period, but approached by a pylon of Ptolemaic date, at the 
extremity of the great avenue of sphinxes leading to Luxor. On 
the right of the first or hypeethral court, notice a sculpture, illus- 
trating the manner in which the flag-masts were raised before the 
temples. Adjoining this temple, and on its west side, is a small 
temple of Oph, in which travellers sometimes lodge, 

“From Karnak to Luxor, it is easy to trace the lines of sphinxes, 
which connected the palace of the latter with the temples of the 
former. 

“ Luxor, with the exception of the sanctuary, is entirely Pha- 
raonic, having been founded by Amenoph IIZ., in the fifteenth 
century 8.c., and finished by Rameses IL, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury s.c. The granite sanctuary, like that of Karnak, is a resto- 
ration, and of the same age. In one of the halls, approachable 
from the river side, observe a curious set of sculptures, relative to 
the birth of the founder of the palace. His mother, the queen, is 
seated on the atanl of canncn..h. is Ngee ie 
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divine genii, The latter present him the emblem of life. A little 
further on, the infant is presented to and caressed by Amunre; and 
Thoth, the god of letters, is choosing for him his prenomen, ‘sun, 
lord of justice and of truth.’ 

« To see the interesting sculptures on the great propylon, itis ne- 
cessary to visit the palace at an early hour. They relate to the 
conquests” of ‘Rameses II., but much attention is required to make 
out their details. In the midst of the fortified camp, is a lion, the 
gompanion of Sesostris in war ; Dut it is probable that you will not 
be able to distinguish it. 

« Lybian Suburb.—To see the tombs of the kings, one night should 
be passed in the valley of Biban ool Moolk ; bit the entrance of 
one of the excavations affords sufficient accommodation. That of 
Belzoni is usually preferred. * 

« Belzoni’s tomb (that of Osiren, whose conquests are depicted 
on the north side of the great temple of Karnak,) is the most mag- 
nificent ;, next to that, the tomb of Raineses III. is the most in- 
teresting. It is near an angle of the rock, and will be readily dis- 
tinguished by the recesses on either side of the principal shaft, 
‘These little cabinets contain some exceedingly curious sculptures or 
paintings, and, it is from one of them that Bruce dréw his harp 
scene. - 

“ The tombs of the queens are in a separate valley to the west of 
Medinet Haboo. 

“ At Goorneh (old Goorneh) is the palace of Osiren I. In the 
Aposiet are some remains of a very ancient temple, of which a por- 
tion is cut in the rock—an arch (not masonic) very similar to those 
of Abydos. Between the Aposiet and the Memnonium are many 
tombs deserving attention. 

“The Memnonium (now pethaps more properly called the Ra- 
meseion, i.e. ‘ Rameseseion,’ the ‘ house of Rameses’) is of the 
most uniform and elegant of Egyptian structures. Pay particular 
‘attention to all the battle scenes ; to the immense statue of Rameses 
I1. supposed to have weighed nearly a thousand tons; to the cir- 
cumstance of the bases of the columns of.the heptastyle being made 
seats; to a very remarkable sculpture at the west extremity of the 
hall; to the private apartments which follow—the Pharoah seated 
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in the sacred Persia—the next apartment supposed to be the 
library—traces of gilding on the doorways, &c. 

The Colossi in the Plain.~Of these, the northern one is the vocal 
statue of the ancients. It is of Amunoph III., the founder of 
Luxor, who reigned in the fifteenth century, 8. c, Wilkinson dis- 
covered the means of deception ; a stone, which, when struck, pro- 
duces a sound similar to that described by Strabo and Pausanias, 
is still to be found’ in the lap. The other statue bears the same 
cartouches, and both are supposed by Wilkinson to have stood at 
the commencement of'a dromio, or avenue of the sphinxes, running 
nearly twelve hundred feet towards an indistinct mass of buildings 
now called Kom el Hattang Champollion. and some architects 
suppose that they stood before a propylon. 

Medinet Haboo.—A temple-palace, a Private palace or harem, 
andatemple. The harem is very interesting, but partly destroyed. 
It consists principally of a pavilion in advance of the palace, and 
in it are some curious sculptures, ¢mong which the king is repre- 
sented playing chess with his ladies. A ladder is necessary, 

‘The great temple-palace is remarkable not only for its architec- 
ture, but for the sculptures Tepresenting the conquests of Rameses 
HI, (abouf the thirteenth century B.c.) These are particularly 
remarkable in the hypeethral court, where there is exhibited, in 
the northern side, a magnificent pageant, the coronation of the 
Pharaoh. The whole exterior of the northern side of building is 
covered with battle scenes. Among the heaps of hands poured out 
before the conqueror, are lions’ paws. There are also heaps. of 
Phalia, 

“ The great lake, for the ceremonies of the dead (the hippodrome 
of the French savans), will be best distinguished from the top of the 
pavilion or harem, There are several other remains, and tombs 
without number. 

“There is no trace whatever of a wall of circumvallation, though 
the crude brick enclosures of the temples stili remain.”* 


Few persons will prapably possess any acquaintance with 
the language of the country, and it may not be, therefore, 
amiss to present a short vocabulary of the most useful 

pam 
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words, for which the Author is indebted to Mr. Blackburn’s 


pamphlet. 


ENGLISH, 


Abode 
Academy 


t. 


Accident. 
Account . 


Ache . 


Advantage . 


Advice 
After . 
Age 


‘Agreement 


Agriculture . 


Aid. 
Air. 
Always 
Anger 
Animal 
Apparel 
Army. 
Ashes 
Ass 

Back . 


Bad 
Bag 


Baggage i 


Basket 
Basin 
Bath . 
Bed 

Been . 
Beard 
Beauty 
Before 
Beggar 
Bird . 


Birth .*- 


Black 
Blind,. 
Blood 
Blow . 
Boar . 
Boat . 
Boatman 
Body - 


Back (Horse) « 


ARABIC. 


Mukkaun 
Muktub 
Ittiffauk 
Hissaub 
Wujjah 
Fauyeedah 
Tudbeer 
Baud 
Oommur 
Kurraur 
Zurrau-ut 
Muddud 
Huhwab 
Muddaum 


* Ghuzzub 


Hywaun 
Libbaus 
Fouj 
Rummand 
Hummaur 
Sulb 
Summau 
Shurreer 
Khurreet 
Ausbaub 
Ghuzbee 
Taus 
Hummaum 
Farshe 
Bauklau 
Muhausun 
Jummaul * 
Kable 
Fukkeer 
Taueer 
Moulood 
Ausood 
Zurreer 
Dum 
Zurruby 
Khunzeer 
Kaurub 
Mullah 
Buddun 


BNGLISH AND ARABIC VOCABULARY. 


ENGLISH. 


Bone . 

Book . 
Boots . 

Bottle 

Box . 
Boy). cers 
Broad i ser, 
Bypoth a for we 
ibe. . 1. 
Brother... - 
Burden . 
Burden(Camel’ 3) 
Burying Ground 
Business . 
Butter. . 
Camel (Male) . 
Camel (Female) 
Camel (Riding) 
Canal. . 
Candle . . 
Care . 

Carpet 

Castle 


“Cause . 


Certain 
Chain - 
Chair . - 
Charcoal 
Cheese 
Chicken . 
City 
Clean 
Cloak 
Cloud. 
Coffee. 
Content . 
Cotton 
Country 
Country (Nati *) 





Damp . 
Danger - 


ARABIC. 


Uzzun 
Kittaub 
Huffauf 
Munnooj 
Sundook 
Walad 
Jurzum, 
Nuis 
Rishwut 
Aukh 
Hummul 
Hnudduj 
Rummus . 
Ummul 
Zubbood 
Aubul, Gamal 
Naukut 
Rikkaub 
Nuhhur 
Shummah 
Shughul 
Haulee 
Killah 
Subbub 
Yekeen 
Dustoor 
Ruttub 
Khuttur 
Mazlum 
Tummoor 
Nehaur 
Suboh, Fujjur 
My-yut 
Kurruz 
To-wukkoof 
Suhherau 
Mooshkil 
Ghulieez 
Murruz 
Fausillah 
Silsillah 
Koorsee 
Hummum 
Jubbun 


ENGLISH. 
Dark . 

Dates 

Day . . 
Daybreak . 
Dead. 2. 
Debt . 

Delay 

Desert . 
Difficult 
Dirty . 
Disease . 
Distance 
Doctor a 
Dog. my Taha 
Dollar 
Door. . 
Doubt . 
Dove. . , 
Drink. , 
Duck . . 
Dust oe ee 
ut Cae eee 
Bar’: eee 
Early... . 
Barth. 2... 
Hast . 
Easy . 1. 
Egg . 
Empty 
End . 
Epistle 
Evening . 
Face . 
Family 
Far. 
Father 
Fatigue 
Fault . 
Fear . *. 
Fever . 
Fig . 
Figure 
Finger 2. 
Fire 

Firm. . . 
Fish 
Flambeau 
Flower 
Fly. . 
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Furooj Foot . Kuddum 
Buld Force. . - Koowut 
Sauf Ford. . . . Maubur 
Soob Fowl . « Farak 
Ghyme Friend _ Hubbeel 
Kuhwah Fruit . Summer 
Ruzzau Ful . hi Mullaun 
Kuttun Funeral . . . Junnauzah 
Moolk Gain . Noffah 
Wattun Garden Jinut, Roozut 
Bukrah Girl Subbeeyut 
Kusair Girth Shukkaul 
Hukkeem Goat . Ff Mauz 
Kulb God 2. , Ullah 
Riaul Gold . . Tillau 
Baub , Good. , Khyre, Teeb 
Shoobah Good Morning “Soobab-ulkhyre 
Faukhtah Grain. . . . Ghullab 
Shurrab * | Grapes oe Unnabut, 
But Green. . Aughzur 
Ghubbah Ground’. . . Bur, Buld 
Huk ¥ Guard . . . Mohauffiz 
Oozun Gum. . - Summugh 
Fujjur, Badri | Gun Sag Nuffaut 
Aurz _ Hebitation . Hoveylee 
Mushrek Hair . Hulb 
Suilees Half . Nisf 
Beizah, Baid | Hand -, Eed 
Khaulee Handkerchief « + Meelant 
Aukhir Hare. . + Aurnub 
Khat He. . Howa 
Mughrib Head . Furruh, Rans * 
Wujjah Heat . Hurraurat 
Aubhul Heaven Jinnut 
Bayed Heavy Sukkeel 
Aubau,Auboo| Height Eertefauh 
Taub Help... Aumdaud 
Tukseer Hill es. Jubbal 
‘Wahshut Hole . ° Sukkub 
Hummay Honest Saudik 
Teen Honey Ussul 
Shukkul Hope - To-wuk-kah 
Ausboo Horse . Murkub 
Nar Hour . Sau-ut 
Kanem House . Mukkaun 
Samac Hunger . Joo 
Mushaul “Husband 3 Zaoj. 

Noor Ana 
Zubbaub Lee Ss jes 
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ENGLISA. 
Journey . . 
Joy 2... - 
Judge... 
Justice 
Kettle 

Killing 
King... 
Knife . 
Ladder 
Lamb . 
Lamp. . 
Language 
Lanthorn 
Large. . 
Last . 
Lean. . 
peering 
Leech : 
Leg . +--+: 
Less... - 
Lemon... 
Letter . - . 
Liar. . 1 e 
Lie... - 
Life . 

Light . 

Linen . 

Lion. 

Load . 

Load (Camel's) 
Loadstone . 
Locust 

Man . 

Mark . 

Market 
“Marriage. . 
Marsh. . - 
Master . 
Mat 

Measure . 
Meat . 
Medicine 
Melon 
Mewory . 
Merchant 
Message . 
Midnight 
Mile . . 
Milk . 

RAATIL 
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Suffer Mischief. . 
Ishrut Misfortune . 
Kauzee Money. 
Audillut Mouth 
Kuddur Moon . . 
Kautil Moon (full) . 
Mulleek Moonlight . 
Sukkeen More... . 
Sullum Morning . 
Homme - To-morrow . 
Soorauj Mosque . 
Lussaun Most . 
Faunnoos Month 
Wausah Much . 
Aukheer Mule. . 
Tubheef Mummy. . 
Elm Murder . . . 
Elk «| Nail(Finger) . 
Sauk Nail (Spike) 
Wala Name. . . 
Lemoo Napkin . 
Hurnf Nation . .-. 
Kauzub Near... . 
Kuzzub Necessary . . 
Hyaut Neck...» 
Noor Negro. 
Kuttun Net 
Ausud Never 
Hummul | New... 
Hummoolut Night. 
Mughnuttees | Noise. 
Jurrard “| Nose. . 4 
Rujjul Notor No . 
Ullaumut Nothing . 
Souk Now. . 
Nikkah Number . 
Khullaub Oath. . - 
Maulik Obedience . 
Husseer Obelisk . 
Meezaun Ogcasion . 
Luhhum Ocean 
Dowah, Illauj | Offence . 
Tubbeekh Oils. - 
Zikker Old (aged). 
Taujir Old (worn out) 
Pyghaum Once. - . 
Nisf-ul-lee - Order . 
Meel Ox. 
Lubbaun Pain . : 
LT ee, eee Palm Tree . 





ARABIC, 
Auseeb 
Aufut 
Nukd 
Shur 
Kummur 
Buddur 
Kummernt 
Zey-audah 
Fujjur 
Ghud 
Musjid 
Uksur 
Fum, Fou 
Kusseer 
Bughul 
Moomia 
Kuttul’ 
Ziffur 
Musmaur 
Issum 
Fouta 
Koum 
Kurreeb 
Zurroor 
Rukbah 
Ubbush 
Rubbaut 
Abadan 
Juddeed 
Leel 
Suddah 
Aurnef 
Lau, Mau 
Walnhagne 
Haulau 
Hissaub 
Kussum 
Tau-ut 
Meel 
Foorsut 
Kaumoos 
Tukseer 
Zaite 
Kunsur 
Bullau 
Taur 
Hookum 
Bukkur 
Mullaul 
Wiioz 


ENGLISH, 
Parent 
Past . 

Pen . 
People 
Perfume 
Pepper 
Person 
Piastre 2, 
Half ditto 
Pigeon 
Pipe. . 
Place . 
Plate 
Plague 
Poison 
Pomegranate 
Pond. . . 
Poor . . 
Post (Dawk) 
Power . 
Praise. . 
Prayer ‘ 
Preparation. 
Presence 
Present . . 
Price. 
Pride . 
Prison 
Profit. . 
Promised 
Proof. . . 
Proper 
Provisions 
Punishment. 
Pure . « 
Purpose . . 
Pyramid . 


Quantity . .+ . 


Quarrel 
Quarter . 
Question... . 
Rain . . 
Recompense 
Red . . 
Regulation . 
Remedy. . 
Rent... 
Reply. . . 
Repose 
Reproof . 
Rest... 
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Waulid Rice . . 
Saubik Rich . . 
Kullum Risk . , 
Khulk River . . 
Utter Road... 
Felpel Rope. . . 
Shuks. Rope (Tent) 
Guershe Rose . . 
Noss Gurshe | Rough P; 
Hamam Round . 
Daouaie Rule 7 
Mukkum Sad. y 
Sahne Saddle . 
Tanoon Salt . 
Zuffauf Science . 5 
Rammaun Season . 
Houz,Ruzzun Serpent . - 
Mufliss Servant . . 
Kausid Shame . . 
Koo-wut Sheep .. 
Taureef Shoes, . . 
Doah ghee rer) 
Tubhe-ut Sick aay 
Hoozzoor Side... 
Buckshish Sight... 
Heemut Sign... 
Ghooroor Silence . . 
Hubbus Silver , 
Fau-ee-dah Skin . 
Wanu-ee-dau Slave. . 
Dulleel Sleep . 
Lau-yek Slow . 
Taum Small 
See-au-sut Soap . 
Sauf Sofa 
Irraudah Soft 
Hurram Son . 
Kuddur *;} Song - 
Kuzzeeah Sour. . 
Rubbah Stain . 
Sowaul Star . 
Muttur State . 
Sowaub Stone. 
Auhmer Storm. 
Turteeb Street. 
Illauj Strong . 
Kirrah-ee-ah | Sugar. . 
Jowaub Sugar Candy 
Numau-yut Sun... 
Tannah Sun-rise . 


Furraughut 


Sun-set . 
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Auruz 
Ghunnee 
Khutrah 
Nubur 
Turreek 
Hubbul 
Tunnaub 
Wurrud 
Zulleef 
Muddoor 
Hookoomut 
Maullool 
Surj, Kaudut 
Mullah, Melk 
Elm 
Fussul 
Heah 
Moolauzim 
Hy-au 
Shaut 
Banube 
Dookhaun 
Murreez 
Turruf 
Nuzzur 
Ullaumut 
Sookvowut 
Seem 
Jild 
Gholaum 
Noom 
Lubbaus 
Segaier 
Sauboon 
Diwaun 
Mullau-yem. 
Wuld 
Nughmah 
Haumnz 
ibe 
Najjum 
Haul 
Hojjur 
Touffaun 
Seique 
Muzboot 
Sukkur 
Kund 
Shummus 
Shurkut 
Wukkood 
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ENGLISH, 
Sure . 
Sweet 
Sword 
Table. 
Tent. . 
Tent-door 
Tent-pole 
Tent-pin 
They. . 

Thick, 
Thief . 
Thin . 
‘Thirst 
Thou . 

Tie ... 
Time. . 
Timid. 
Tobacco . 
To-day 
To-morrow . 
‘Tomb. 
Tongue . . 
Tooth. . 
Top <3 s-as 
Torrent . 
Total . 
Town 
Tower 
Trade 
Travelling 
Traveller 
Tree. . 
True . 
Trust . 
Valley 
Very . 

. Village 
Vinegar . 
Voice 
Wages 
Water 
‘Wax . 
Weak. 
Weary 
Weight 
‘Welcome 


You are welcome Murhubbun 


Wel... 
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Yekkeen West. . . . Mughrub 
Hulloo Wheat ... . Huntah 
Seef Whip - Soot 
Soofra Whitlwind | . Auloob 
Khemah White . . . Aubeez 
Roauk Wife. . . . Zonjah 
Sittoon Wind. . . . Howau 
Wuh Wine. . . . Shurraub 
Hom Woman. . . Ourut 
Kusheef Word. . - Kullaum 
Futtaun Work. . . . Ummul 
Rukkeek World . . . Doo-ne-au 
Uttush Wound . . . Jurrh 
Ent Writing . . . Rukkum 
Ukkud Wrong . . . Zoolum 
Wukt Year. . . . Sun 
Khaueef Yellow . . . Usfur 
Dokaun Yes . . . . Bullau, Furza 
Elyaum Yesterday . . Aumus 
Bocra Yet... . . Ummau 
Kubbur You... . Entom 
Lussaun Young . . , Shaub 
Sun Youth . . . Shubbaub 
Fouk One . . . . Wauhid 
Seel Two... . Usnaun 
Tummaum Three . . . Sullauss 
Balad Four. . . . Aurbah 
Boorj Five . . . . Khummuss 
Tijaurut Six . . . . Soot 
Suffer Seven. . . . Subbah 
Moosaffir Eight. . . . Summaun 
Shujjur Nine. . . . Tissah 
Sandik Ten . . . . Ussur 
Ittibar Eleven . . . Auhid, Ussur 
Waudeen Twelve . . Usnau, Useur 
Nehau-yut Thirteen. . “Sullausut- Ussur 
Bandai Fourteen. . . Aurbah-Ussur 
Khul Fifteen . . Khummista-Ussur 
Soot, Seet Sixteen . . . Soét-Ussur 
Tullon Seventeen . . Subbat-Ussur 
Mau, Maut Eighteen.  Summaneeth-Ussur 
Shammau Nineteen . . Tissaut-Ussur 
Zaueef Twenty . . . Ishron 
Taub Thirty . . . Sulsoon 
Wuzzun Forty. .°. . Aur-hauoon 
Tahneet Fifty . . . . Kummussoon 

Hundred . . Maee 
Huffeer, Beer | Thousand . . Aulif 
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As it is hoped that, before long, the Desert may be cleared 
of the plundering Bedouins, and travellers be enabled to 
cross it safely in small parties, without escort or being sub- 
ject to the annoyance of journeying with a large caravan, 
the following “Desert Tariff” of Messrs, Hill and Co. may 
again come into operation: 


Desert Taritr. J, R. Hill and Co. respectfully submit the 
following tariff of charges, &c. for the guidance of travellers passing 
through Egypt. 

Dollars, 

Fare of a lady or gentleman by the carriages, including 

accommodation, provisions, and one camel-load of lug- 
gage,each 2. wk ee. 80 

Children under ten years = do., do., and halfa camel- 

load of luggage... ae ee eer a6 dS 

European. servants, do., do., “and half a camel-load of 

luggage Sf) 

N. B. Wines, spirits, and beer separate charges. Luggage 
not allowed in the carriages. 


The accommodation for travellers not proceeding by the 
carriages, is arranged as under: 

Each lady or gentleman will be accommodated at the sta- 

tions with use of servants, beds, furniture and utensils, 


&c., on paymentof . . . . 5 
Children under ten years of age . 23 
European servants. . . 2. 24 
N.B. To ensure the above accommodation, the amount 

must be paid at the place of starting, (Cairo or Suez,) when 
a ticket will be given, which must be shewn at the stations. 
Hire of camels to Suez,each . . 2... 2. 1, _ 23 
» donkeys,do. 2... 2... L 
3»  Saddle-horses,do. . . . a wa » 
» double tonjon with ropes anal poles, fora indy and 
child,do. 2 2. ee LL. 
»  side-saddles, each,do. . . . oe Sh dot ey “PRE 
»  donkey-chair with ropes and palew: do. dead ha oe AAR 
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Dollars. 
Hire of single tonjon. 2 6 ee 6 ee et tt 5 
+ tents . . . = . ah, a gy 

a» gentlemen’s eaddles, Saati; as: So SB aS 3 

»  water-skins, do... - see eh ts ot tt 

» servants . . a ant et ey 8 ik 


Dinner, breakfast, and tea are provided at No, 4. "Break. 
fast and tea at Nos. 2 and 6.—Wine, spirits, and beer, of the 
best qualities, at Nos. 2,4, and 6. 5 

' 

« Sream-noats oN THE Nite. J. R. Hill and Co. beg to in- 
form the public that their steam-boat, “ Jack o’Lantern,”” has com- 
menced running regularly between Cairo and Atfeh, in conjunction 
with the Canal Company’s track-boats between Atfeh and Alex- 
andria, as under: 


DEPARTURES FROM CATRO. 


On the 4th of each month, at nine, a.m. 
»  l4th ‘é at nine, a.M. 
On or about the 2ist, on the arrival of the passengers from Suez, 
an express departure. 


DEPARTURES FROM ALEXANDRIA. 


On the 6th of each month, at eight, a.m. 


sy 16th » at eight, a.m. 
> =: 26th oe ateight, a.m. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Dollars. 
Between Cairo and Alexandria, including wicheiags on the 
journey - - sone es 20 


Between Cairo ind Atfeh, including provisions on x iheje journey 15 
Between Alexandria and Suez, if booked at either place, for 
the entire route, including Desert carriages, accommoda- 
tion, and provisions . - - - + + + > . 45 
. For the express departure, on or about the 19%, from Suez, . 
on the arrival of the Indian steamer from India, to enable 
ya aw «bw the English 
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. Dollars. 
steamer from Alexandria, which starts immediately on the 


arrival of the mails, extra arrangements are made to enstire 
their arrival in Alexandria on or before the mails . . . 60 
Children under ten years of age, and servants . . . half price, 
Each passenger allowed two hundred weight of luggage; extra 
luggage to be paid for. . 
Passengers booked at Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez, half the pas- 
sage-money.to be paid at the time of booking. 
Passengers not proceeding after being booked, to forfeit the deposit 
so paid. 
The Spanish pillar dollar is equivalent to 4s, 2d.; other dollars 
and five franc pieces to 4s. only. 


Parties from Egypt, who purpose returning to England by 
the Continent of Europe, in lieu of proceeding by the 
Peninsular Company’s Steam Vessels, must, of necessity, 
perform quarantine at Malta. The duration of this alto- 
gether depends upon circumstances, and under the most 
favorable, may not exceed fifteen days; but should there be 
any cases of plague in Alexandria, and the vessel in con- 
sequence have a foul bill, the time is considerably increased. 

* The following regulations, in force at the Lazaretto at 
Malta, are extracted from Mr. Carmichael Smyth’s pam- 
phlet. : 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


To be observed by ali Persons performing Quarantine in’ the 
Lazaretio of Maita. 


“1.— All passengers on landing are to give their names to the 
Captain of the Lazaretto, which are to be entered in the Registry 
of the office. 

Il.—The Captain of the Lazaretto will assign apartments for 
passengers, and who are not to be permitted to enter other apart- 
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ments ; nor can they be allowed to receive visitors, except at the 
Parlatorio of the Lazaretto, and that only during office hours. 

TiI.—Passengers must pay strict attention to all the instructions 
they may receive from the Captain of the Lazaretto, and from the 
Health-Guardians, and particularly in every point that regards 
their baggage, clothes, &c., being properly aired and handled 
during the period of their quarantine; and their quarantine will 
only commence to reckon from the day on which all their baggage, 
clothes, &c., have been duly opened and handled. . ~ 

IV.—AII letters and parcels, or other effects brought by passen- 
gers, must be given up, in order that they may be fumigated or 
depurated separately from them, as the occasion may require. 

V.—All cases of sickness must be reported immediately to the 
Captain of the Lazaretto, and all persons sick are to be visited im- 
mediately by the physician to the Lazaretto. 

VI.—Each passenger will be provided with two chairs, a table, 
and a wooden bedstead, and no charges are made at the Lazaretto, 
except the pay of the guardian, which is due to government, at the 
rate of 1s. 3d. per day for a single passenger, or at the rate of 
28. 6d. per day for the number that may be employed when there 
are several passengers. The guardians are to be victualled by the 
passengers, or an allowance of 7d. per day be given to each guar- 
dian in lieu thereof. Any damage done to the furniture or apart- 
ment.is to be paid for by the passengers before pratique. 

VII.—The office hours at the Lazaretto are from 8 a.m. to 12, 
and from 2 p.m. to 5 daily; and all letters sent to the fumigating 
room before 9 a.m daily, wilt be delivered in Valetta. at 10; and 
those sent before 3, will be delivered in Valetta at 4 P.M, by the 
letter messenger. 

VILI.—A daily report of all circumstances is to be made by the 
Captain of the Lazaretto to the superintendent of quarantine. 


E. Bonavia. 
Superintendent of Quarantine. 
N.B. A Trattoria has been established at the Lazaretto for the 


convenience’ of passengers, from whence they can be supplied with 
dinners, wines, &c. &c. in their own apartments. 
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Beds complete, and other articles of furniture, if required, can 
also be hired from a person appointed to provide them. 

A note of charges for the Trattoria, and for the hire of furniture, 
will be furnished to the passengers on their applying for it. 


JOSEPH anp LOUIS GARCIN, Brotuzrs, 


Supply articles of furniture to Passengers, at the Lazaretto and 
Fort Manuel, at the following rates per day :—Iron bedstead, with 
musquito curtains, 23d.; a mattress and two pillows, 3d.; a pal- 
liasse, 3d.; a pair of sheets, 1d.; a pair of pillow-cases, 3d.; 
coverlids, each, 4d. ; bedside table and mat, 3d.; wash-stand table, 
complete, 1d. ; dressing-table and looking-glass, 3d, 

Passengers are to pay for any article of furniture missing, broken, 
torn, or in any manner damaged or destroyed. 

N.B. Passengers taking the whole set of furniture pay 8d. per 
day. 


VICTOR BREMEN, Innkeeper at Fort Manuel, Malta. 


Price of Breakfast for a single person, one shilling and eight- 
pence, consisting as follows : 


Tea or coffee and milk (at pleasure), 1 loaf, 2 new-laid eggs, 
1 small form of fresh butter, 1 dish of cold or hot meat, vegetables, 
viz., radishes, cresses, &c.—The same breakfast without meat, 
1s. 2d, 


Price of Dinner for a single person, four shillings and four- 
. pence, consisting as follows : 


One soup, gamished fish or beef, 1 tagout, I roast, 1 dish of 
dressed vegetables, 1 sweet dish, cheese, 2 kinds of fruit, 1 loaf, 
1 bottle of wine, common.—The same dinner without, fish, 3s. 
~The same without fish or beef and sweet dish, 2s. 6d. 


Price of Wines and Liguors, 


Bordeaux, Lafitte, and Champagne, 6s. ; Port, 4s. 6d.; St. 
George’s, 2s. Id.; Sherry, 4s, 6d. ; Madeira, old, 4s. 6d.; Cassis, 
2s. 1d.; Marsala, 1s. 3d.; Malaga, 1s. 6d.; Double beer, Is, 3d. 5 
Ale, 1s, 3d. 
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Liquors. 

Dutch Curagoa, per flask, 6s. 6d.; Maraschino of Zara, per 
flask, 5s.; Cognac, per bottle, 33.5 Brandy, ditto, 3s. ; Hollands, 
ditto, 2s. 9d.; Jamaica rum, 3s. 

N.B. Passengers will be supplied with ali necessary table fur- 
niture; but they are to pay for any article missing, broken, or in 
any manner destroyed. 


To parties who may go from England to India, and have 
an opportunity of remaining a day or two at Malta, the 
following information, (for which the Author is indebted to 
a friend, who has very recently left the Island, after a resi- 
dence of some months), may be found serviceable. 

Morelli’s Hotel is considered the first, and the Clarence 
the second. At the former, a Bachelor’s bed-room, furnished 
to answer also for a sitting-room, may be had for three shil- 
lings, and at the other, for two shillings per diem. At 
the Clarence, there is a table d’hote; the charge, including 
the ordinary wine of the country, which is very bad, being 
three shillings. Breakfast at the Clarence, one shilling and 
sixpence. Almost every description of meat is of inferior 
quality. Poultry is procurable tolerably good; itis imported 
from the coast of Barbary. Dunsford’s Hotel is on the same 
scale as the Clarence, and there are several of a lower grade. 

Thereare no regular boarding houses having tables d’hote, 
&c. attached to them, but all the lodging-house keepers 
will find provisions, if desired, at an average rate of two 
shillings for dinner, and one shilling and sixpence for break- 
fast. The price of a good sitting-room and bed-room, is 
about five shillings per diem; or for a small one, (not often 
however met with), three shillings. Mrs. Morelli, No, 224, 
Strada Reale, (the principal street) keeps one, but there is 
nothing about it to deserve especial recommendation beyond 
those of other parties. Should a person propose staying 
many weeks, he should make a bargain; if a bird of passage 
only, he had much better stay at one of the Hotels. 
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The price charged for washing to non-residents is one 
shilling per dozen pieces, taking the large with the small, no 
matter of what kind they may be. For a resident foreigner 
ten pence per dozen, while to a native, the price is only 
eight pence half-penny. 

With regard to money, the Mexican dollar is the most 
current coin, and is obtained via America. Government pay 
the troops with this, at the fixed rate of four shillings and four 
pence; but as its real value is not above four shillings else- 
where, none should be carried away. English money is 
quite current, in addition to which, there is a small copper 
coin, ten of which go toa penny. The: Maltese keep their 
accounts in Scudi, value one shilling and eight-pence; this 
coin is not, however, very plentiful. 

There are very good shops of all descriptions in Malta, 
and from their being no import duties, every thing, both 
English and Foreign, is cheap. Unless, however, a party 
speaks Italian, or is known to be about taking up a resi- 
dence in the Island, he will be considered fair prey by 

“the shop-keepers, who, in this Tespect, have literally no 
consciences. 

The sights on the Island are notmany. The ancient Palace 
of the Grand Master of the Knights of Malta, is the most 
important. It is now the Governor’s residence. In addition 
to an excellent modern armoury, it contains the armour 
and other interesting relics of the Knights of old. Next in 
importance to the Palace, is the Church of Saint John, not 
unworthy of the splendor and riches of its chivalrous foun- 
ders. Jn its monuments, costly marbles, mosaic-work, and 
many other respects, it is hardly surpassed by the finest 
churches in Italy. When Malta came into Possession of 
the French Republic, this church contained a great quantity 
of gold and silver ornaments, which were then of course 
carried away. The proportion of churches to the number of 
inhabitants is great, but none others are worthy of notice. 
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The fortifications and public library should be visited: the 
latter originated with the knights, and large additions have 
been made both by the English and French. There is always 
a very fair Italian Opera, and English Plays are occasionally 
given, performed partly by amateurs. ; 

The number of inhabitants on the island is estimated at 
120,000; of which Valetta (the capital) possesses about 
8,000. The Maltese are all Catholics, and the only Protest- 
ant places of worship on the island, until Queen Adelaide 
presented the munificent sum of ten thousand pounds for 
the erection of a Church, which is now all but completed, 
were that weekly held at government house, anda Methodist 
Chapel. The island is garrisoned sometimes by three, some- 
times by five regiments.” 

The reader, it is believed, is now, in possession of all 
the information necessary to enable him to proceed direct 
from England to India, and vice versa, and it only remains 
therefore, to impart the latest particulars of the route via 
Marseilles, in the event of his being inclined to adopt it. 

The routes from London to Paris are too well known to 
need any notice. On reaching the latter city, there are 
several modes of proceeding to Marseilles: 1. By land to 
Chalons, thence to Lyons by boat, and to Marseilles by 
land; or even as far as Avignon by water, thence through 
Aix to Marseilles by land. 2. By land throughout to Mar- 
seilles, va Chalons and Lyons. 3. The direct Malle-Poste 
road by Moulins, St. Etienne, &c., without passing through 
Chalons or Lyons. 

The distances may be thus estimated :—Paris to Chalons, 
85 leagues.—Chalons to Lyons, 31 leagues.—Lyons to Avig- 
non, 59; and Avignon to Marseilles 28; or total, from Paris 
to Marseilles, by Chalons and Lyons, 203 leagues The 
French league is equal to about 2} English miles. 

The time oceupied and the prices by diligence, are:—Paris 
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to Chalons, 35 to 38 hours; inside place, 50 fr.—Paris to 

Lyons by Chalons, 44 to 52 hours ; inside place, 58 fr.— 

Paris to Marseilles by Chalons and Lyons, 84 hours; inside 
"+ plage, 84 francs. 

The same by Malle-Poste:—Paris to Chalons, 26 hours; 
each place, 61 fr.—Paris to Lyons by Chalons, 333 hours ; 
each place, 84 fr.—Paris to Marseilles by Moulins, St. 
Etienne, &c., 66 hours; each place, 141 fr. The Malle-Poste 
from Lyons to Marseilles does not take passengers, and 
it is consequently necessary to book one-self throughout by 
the last mentioned route, in the event of travelling by the 
mail direct from Paris to Marseilles, and, as the stoppages 
are exceedingly few, and of short duration, it is almost 
equally necessary to be provided with a stock of provisions 
for the journey. 

All expenses of conducteurs and postillons are included 
in the above rates, and nothing further is demanded, either 
by diligence or Malle-Poste. 

A private company is also established on the direct road 
by St. Etienne, between Paris and Marseilles, unconnected 
with either the Malle-Poste, or the messageries royales and 
generales. The fare in the interteur, is 115 francs, and 
there is no change of coaches. The time occupied in the 
journey, is four days and eighteen hours, and the stop. 
pages made are, four hours at St. Etienne, an hour daily 
for dinner, and half that time for breakfast, with a quarter 
of an hour for each change of horses. 

Should the traveller go by boat from Chalons to Lyons, 
the charge is 8 fr.; time oceupied, 14 hours; distance, 30 
leagues. In case of excessive drought, the navigation is 
occasionally suspended. From Avignon through Aix to Mar- 
seilles, the land journey occupies six hours. 

For all information concerning the French steamers from 
Marseilles, cost of passage-money, and extra quantities of 
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being the latest issued by the French post-office, and differing 
materially from all former ones. 


« NOTICE SUR LE SERVICE DES FAQUEBOTS A VAPEUR DE #’ADMI- 
NISTRATION DES POSTES DE FRANCE DANS LA MEDITERRANEE, 
POUR L’ANNEE, 1841, 

“ Organisation du service.—Le service des paquebots 4 vapeur 
de la Mediterranée établi pour effectuer le transport des correspon- 
dances et des voyageurs, entre Marseille et les ports d’Italie et du 
Levant, est divisé en trois lignes : 

“ La premiére part de Marseille et aboutit 4 Malte, en passant 
par Livourne, Civita-Vecchia, et Naples. 

“La seconde part de Malte pour Constantinople, en passant par 
Syra, Smyrne, et les Dardanelles. 

“ La troisiéme part du Pirée (port d'Athénes) pour Alexandrie, 
en passant par Syra. . 

“ A Malte se font les quarantaines des passagers et provenances 
du Levant, ainsi que la purification des dépéches et groupes. 

“Le point intersection des deux lignes de Malte 4 Constanti- 
nople et d’Athénes a Alexandrie est le port de Syra, od doivent se 
rencontrer les paquebots venant Ala fois de Malte, de Constantinople, 
@Athanes et d’Alexandrie, et od s’opérent l’échange des corres- 
pondances et le transbordement des voyageurs d’une ligne sur Pautre. 

« Les départs et les retours, ainsi que les passages dans chaque 
station, ont lieu tous les dix jours. Les départs de Marseille sont 
fixéé aux ler, Lf et 21 de chaque mois. 

« Dix paquebots 4 vapeur de Ja force de cent soixante chevaux, 
commandés par des officiers de la marine royale, et montés chacun 
de cinquante hommes d’équipage, sont affectés 4 ce service. 

“© Ces paquebots portent les noms suivans: le Dante, Y Eurotas, 
le Léonidas, le Lycurgue, le Mentor, le Minos, le Ramsés, le 
Scamandre, \e Sésostris, le Taneréde. 

“ Les voyageurs trouvent 4 bord de ces paquebots tous les agré- 
mens désirables: des chambres commodes, des salons richement 
ornés, décorés avec goat et garnis de glaces et de tapis, une biblio- 
théque composée de livres choisis, et des pianos. Il y a, en outre, 
un salon particulier pour les dames. 

“ Les places ménagées pour les voyageurs sont de quatre classes. 
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“ Les places de premiére classe sont & Parriére du batiment, Les 
Passagers y ont des chambres fermées @ deux ou quatre lits, selon 
leur convenance. 

“Les places de seconde classe sont situées & Vavant; les lits 
sont enclavés autour de la chambre commune, 

“ Les voyageurs de la troisiéme classe se tiennent ou sur le pont, 
ou dans une salle commune située dans Ventrepont, et autour de 
laquelle sont disposés des fauteuils 4 dossier renversé qui servent 
de lits. 

“ Les voyageurs de la quatriéme classe se tiennent toujours sur 
Je pont, 

“Un restaurateur pourvoit a la nourriture des passagers, 

“A la table de P’état-major, le prix de la nourriture est de six 
francs par jour et par Personne; savoir: 2 fr. pour le déjetner, et 
4 fr. pour le diner. Les Passagers peuvent se faire servir aussi 
leurs repas a la carte, ainsi que toute espéce de rafraichissemens, 
d’aprés des prix arrétég par l’Administration, A la table de la 
deuxidme classe, le prix de Ja nourriture est de 4 fr. par jour et par 
personne, savoir: 1 f. 50 pour le déjetner, et 2 £, 50 ¢c. pour le 
diner. : 

“Ty aa bord de chaque paquebot un maitre-d’héte) et des 
domestiques pour le service des voyageurs. 

“* Conditions @’ admission des voyageurs dans les Paquebois de 
? Administration des postes.—Les voyageurs retiennent leurs places 
dans les bureaux de agence générale des Paquebots & Marseille, 
ou dans ceux des agens de. Administration des Postes de France, 
dans les stations de la Méditerranée, 

“Le paiement intégral du prix de la place doit avoir lieu au 
moment de l’inscription du voyageur, 

“Les voyageurs ne peuvent étre admis 4 bord qu’aprés avoir 
rempli les formalités de Police et de santé prescrites par les lois 
ordonnances et réglemeng des lienx de départ on de destination. 

“Le voyageur qui renonce & la place qu’il a Tetenue, ou qui 
n’aura pu étre admis a bord, faute davoir rempli toutes les for- 
malités de police et de santé avant son embarquement, perdra la 
moitié du prix de la place quwil avait retenue. Néanmoins, «il 
déclare vouloir partir par le paquebot suivant, cette faculté lui est 
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reservée, et dans ce cas il lui sera remis contre son bulletin d’em- 
barquement un bulletin d’échange, 

“Si le voyageur auquel cette faculté est accordée ne peut pas. 
partir par le paquebot. dont le départ suit immédiatement celui pour 
lequel il a été inscrit primitivement, il perd le prix intégral de sa 
place. 

“ Les voyageurs doivent étre rendus & bord du paquebot avec 
leurs bagages une heure avant celle fixée pour le départ. 

*« Les bagages des voyageurs qui ne seraient pas réclamés dans 
les deux heures qui suivront ’arrivée du paquebot, seront débarqués 
et remis 4 la douane, aux frais, risques, et périls du passager. 

Tarif du prix des places des voyageurs admis a bord des Pague- 
bots d vapeur de la Méditerranée,—“ Le prix des places des voya- 
geurs admis 4 bord des Paquebots de la Méditerranée est payé a 
raison des distances 4 parcourir en ligne droite et d’aprés les 
fixations ci-aprés, conformément au tableau ci-annexé : 

“1, De Pune 4 Pautre des stations comprises entre Marseille et 
Malte, 

lre classe, 4 raison de If. 25c. par lieue marine; 2e classe, 
80c.; 3¢ classe, 50-c.; 4e classe, 30c. 

“2, De toutes les stations en deca de Malte a toutes les stations 
au-dela, 

lre clagse, a raison de 1f. par lieue marine; 2e classe 
60c.; 3e classe, 40c.; 4e classe, 25c. 

“ Tout enfant au-dessous de dix ans paiera moitié place; a dix 
ans il paiera place entiére. 

“ Le prix du transport des voitures admises 4 bord des paquebots 
de la Méditerranée est fixé, pour celles 4 quatre roues, 4 raison dane 
place de premitre classe, et pour les yoitures 4 deux roues a raisor.” 
d'une place de deuxiéme classe. 

“ Le prix du transport des chiens est fixé a dix francs, quelle que 
soit la destination. 

« Lec voyageurs jouissent du transport gratuit de leurs bagages, 
d’aprés les proportions suivantes; Savoir: 

“1, Dans les stations situées entre Marseille et Malte : 

+ Ire classe, jusqu’d concurrence de 100 kilogrammes par per- 
sonne; 2e classe, 60; 3e et 4e classe, 30. 
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“2. De l'une des stations du Levant pour les stations des mémes 
parages, et de l’une a autre des stations, dont Pile de Malte est le 
point intermédiaire : 

Tre classe, jusqu’a concurrence de 200 kilogrammes par per- 
sonne; 2e classe, 100; 3e et de classe, 50. 

“Le prix & payer pour tout bagage excédent les proportions du 
poids ci-dessus fixé, est d’un centime par liene marine et pour 10 
kilogrammes,”’ 


Uo 

















Prix du Trans. 
LIEUX . port des 
DRSSERVIS PAR LES PAQUEBOTS, 25 xovagente: 
ee 3S " Des 
2B | ire | Pagases 
: ji : au-dela 
Points Points ae elasse. | dy poids 
de départ. | de destination, pecans. 
——} —___, 
fr, | fr. c. 
( Civita-Vecchia ,.. 380/ 3 80 
Constantinople . 245 2 -45 
Dardanelles (les) . «| 200 200 2 0 
Livourne...... 420 420 4 20 
: 280 280 2 80 
ALEXANDRIE......4 aso} 480] 4 80 
‘ 340 340 3 40 
175 175 1 75 
190 190 1 90 
155 155 j,+) 55 
380 380 3 80 
365 365 3 65 
320 320 3 20 
40 50 0 40 
140 1% 1 40 
CIVITA-VECCHIA.. 105 131 to5 
45 56 0 45 
260; 260| 2 60 
305 305 305 
260 | 260| 2° 60 
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Prix duTranspor 
LIEUX ses voyages.” 
DESSHRVIS PAR LES PAQUEBOTS. 
‘ Des 
Dis- bagages 
tances} ire | au-dela 
ite [Classe. |du poids 
Points de départ. Points de destination, | dreite, pea: 
lieues 
marine) fr. | fr. o 
Alexandrie ...sesee0-] 243) 245] 2 45 
Civita-Vecchia ......| 365} 364] 3 65 
Dardanelles (Jes) ..... 45 45] 0 45 
Livourne ...eseeseeee) 405 408 4°55 
Malte ...sseceeees 975 | 275| 2 75 
CONSTANTINOPLE..2 yfarseille.......000+-| 485 | 465) 4 65 
Naples.ssccceereeess| 335 335] 3 35 
Pirée (le)s.esseereeee) 120) 220) 1 20 
Smyme w.scsccceseee] 90] 90] 0 90 
Syra.s.cccccescesee] 2S { MS] 1 15 
{ Alexandrie secveseess] 200} 200} 2 0 
Civita-Vecchia .. 320 | 320! 3 30 
Constantinople. « | 45 45] 0 45 
Livourne .. seve} 360] 360 | 3 60 
Malte ..ssseeeeeeeee| 230] 250) 2 30 
DARDANELLES (les}4 Marseille vs..1ssscee-| 420} 4201 4 20 
290| 290) 2 90 
75| 15] 0 75 
45| 45| 0 45 
70| 7] 0 70 
420] 420] 4 20 
40 50 0 40 
Constantinople .. 405] 405) 4 5 
Dardanelles (les) .. 360] 360] 3 60 
a Malte ...... eooeet 175] 219) 1 75 
LIVOURNE “1 Marseille so | 100! 0 80 
Naples .. 85| 106) 0 85 
Pirée (Ie) soo | 300/ 3 0 
Smyrne . 345) 345] 3 45 
(Usyra. 300| 300| 3 0 
Alexandrie ....- 280 | 280] 2 80 
Civita-Vecchia 140} 175] 1 40 
Constantinople . 275 | 275] 275 
Dardanelles (les) 230 280 2 30 
Livourne.. as| 175 219 175 
MALTE.+e-s+e+++++4 Marscille IN) 220] 275 | 2 20 
Naples... 110 137 116 
Pirée (le) 180 180 1 80 
Smyme 220 | 220] 2 20 
Usyra. 180} 180] 1 80 
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Prix du Transport 
LIEUX des Voyageurs, 
— 
DPESSERVIS PAR LES PAQUEROTS. Fy Deg 
Dis- bagages 
tances au-dela 


ligne die. du poids 
+ es en 
Points de Départ, Points de Destination. | aroite, | “!#* Bares. 














lieues 
marines! fr, | fr, ¢, 
(Alexandrie .,, 480 | 480 80 
Civita-Vecchia 105 | 131 5 
Constantinople ... 465 |} 465 65 
Dardanelles { (es) . 420 | 420 20 
Livourne...., 80 | 100 80 
220 275 








Naplesseseeeeeseesee) 150 | 188 








CREM ORRe Rm 
~ 
Ss 


mle matte 


Pirée (le), 350 350 50 
Smyme ...,, 400 400 0 
Syra.......ceee 350 350 50 


Constanfinople ... 
Dardanelles (les). 75 15 
Livourne............| 300 300 
Malte . 


PIREE (le). eseqeeeee 





Alexandrie ....,.....{ 175 175 
Civita-Vecchia . 260 260 


SOM eH OOH DE 
° 




















Marseille 2... 350 | 350 50 

Naples... 220 | 220 20 

i Smyme ae 70 70 70 

Gsyra. 25 25 25 

Alexandrie ..,, +} 199 | 190] 1 90 

Civita-Veechia «| 305 305 365 

Constantinople .....;| 90 90] 0 96 

Dardanelles (les) ....| 45 45| 0 45 

3 Livourne. +} 345 | 3451 3 45 
SMYRNE ....0...,. 1} 220 | 2201 290 
-+| 400 | 4007 4 9 

265 | 2965] 2 65 

70 70} 0 70 

45 45] 0 45. 

ia 155 | 155] 155 

ivi 260 | 260] 2 60 

115 - 115 115 

70 70| 0 70 

% 300 [| 200] 3 0 
SYRA vee gt iso | is0| 3 go 
350 | 350] 3 50 

220 220 2 20 

25 25 025 

pia oop 4 ae 
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The rates are thé same to and from India, but they are 
of course independent of expenses incurred by quarantine 
regulations. 

The passage money by the British steamer leaving Mar- 
seilles for Malta, and meeting the Falmouth vessel at the 
latter place, is £9, including board with the captain and 
officers; or for a second-class berth, including board with 
the steward, 5/. 

Should parties coming from India through Egypt, not 
have passed quarantine at Malta, or elsewhere, they can do 
so at Marseilles, where the detention averages from six to 
eight days. 

A word or two upon those fine steamers, the “ Great 
Liverpool” and “Oriental,” (such important instruments 
for the due carrying on of steam communication with India), 
may not appear uncalled for; the former is of 1,540 tons, 
and 464 horse power; the latter, ,1,673 tons, and 450 horse 
power. 


The rates of passage are:— Ist Class. 2nd Class.. 
Southampton to Alexandria £45 £30 
Do. Malta 33 22 10 
Do. _ Gibraltar 20 14 
Gibraltar to Alexandria 25 16 10 
Do. Malta 13 8 10 
Malta to Alexandria 12 8 


But for parties who have not been 
conveyed to Malta by the Penin- 
sular Company’s Vessels, the rates 
between Malta & Alexandria, are 

Children under ten years of age, half the above rates; 
under three years, free. 

The fares include a liberal table and wines for first- 
cabih passengers; and for second-cabin passengers, provi- 
sions without wines. : 

Female attendants for the ladies’ cabins. 


18 10 10 15 
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Each vessel carries a medical officér approved of by 
government. ; 

The time occupied in the passage home, will be allowed 
in the quarantine. 

Five hundred weight of personal baggage is allowed each 
Passenger; all above that quantity charged for at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per cubic foot. 

Passengers desirous of visiting the interesting scenery 
of Spain and Portugal, have the privilege, on paying their 
passage to their ultimate destination, of proceeding free of 
expense, in the Company’s weekly Peninsular Steamers, 
and may then visit Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon and Cintra; Cadiz, 
Seville, &c., joining the Indian Mail Steamer at Gibraltar, 
on the 5th of the month. . : 

Freight of Carriages, 18/. 18s. Cabriolets, 12U, 12s, 
Horses, 15/. 15s. Dogs, 22.. 

Freight of measurement goods generally : 

To Malta and Alexandria, Is. 103d. per cubic foot. 

Freight of specie. 

To Malta, 10s. per cent.; to Alexandria, 12s. 6d, per cent. 

Breakfast is served at 9 o’clock, luncheon at 12, dinner 
at half-past 3, tea at 7, and wine and biscuit at 8. 

The attendance of servants is good, and the fee to them 
and the steward, is fixed at If. 10s. for each first-class 
passenger, for the entire voyage; or ten shillings from and 
to each of the three principal stations; and at half that 
rate for second-class passengers. 

There is an extra charge of 10s. 6d. per diem, for each 
person, during the period of performing quarantine. 

Bedding, linen, towels, soap, &c., &c. are all supplied, 
so that a traveller has nothing to trouble himself with but 
his own wardrobe. 

According to the contract with Government fur the con- 
veyance of the Mails, the number of hours allowed from 
Falmouth to Gibraltar, is 120, and for stoppage at the fatter 
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place 6; from Gibraltar to Malta, 116, and 26 for detention; 
and from Malta to Alexandria, 96. On the return voyage, 
120 hours are allowed between Alexandria and Malta, and 
24 for detention. From Malta to Gibraltar 115, and a stop- 
page of 12, and thence to Falmouth, 120 hours. 

Upon leaving Malta, with a fresh supply of coals, the 

_ raft of water of the “ Great Liverpool” was only 13ft. 
Qin. forward, and 14ft. 8in. abaft. She is the only steam 
vessel possessing twa funnels. Her extreme length is 235 
feet. On the spar or upper deck, there is an uninterrupted 
walk of almost that entire length. Her crew consists of 
70 individuals, 18 of whom, are able seamen, Below is 
the main deck, the after-part of which is devoted to .the 
saloon, which is very elegantly fitted up, and is capable of 
dining 60 people. The cabins open into it, are 17 in number, 
making up in all 44 berths, and-are unusually commodious 
and airy.—Among them, is a ladies’ cabin, making up 8 
beds, and a family one for four persons. In the fore part 
of the vessel, below the main deck, is a spacious lounging 
room, and a separate saloon for second-class passengers; 
in it are thirteen more cabins. besides one devoted to ladies, 
making up sixty-four more berths, or beds in all for 108 
persons, without reference to above a dozen sofas. in the 
saloon. On the main deck, are cabins for the commander, 
officers, engineers, boatswain, seamen, firemen, steward, 
cook, baker, &c., even to the poultry, cow and sheep, which 
are also accommodated in this way. 

The accommodations of the “Oriental”? are more exten-~ 
sive than those of the “Great Liverpool,” and the vessel 
is altogether more elegantly fitted up, having been built 
expressly for the Peninsular Company, which the “Great 
Liverpool” was not: the following description, taken from 
a Liverpool paper, may not be out of place. 
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“ She ig the largest steam-ship ever built at Liverpool; and the 
whole of her interior equipments combine much novelty and im- 
provement in design, with great neatness in execution, and are of 
home production. 

“ She is of a universally admitted beautiful model, and con- 
structed throughout, without regard to trouble or expense, of the 
choicest materials, and on the most improved principles, to ensure 
swiftness, with the greatest strength and security. 

“The deck accommodations are most extensive, the arrangements 
being such that, large as is the vessel, no space has been lost, and 
no single department cramped or confined. The vessel is frigate. 
built, with’a spar deck. The saloon, with the sleeping-rooms 
attached to it, occupies the after-part of the main deck, under the 
quarter deck. On each side of this deck are commodious rooms, 
neatly panelled with intervening pilasters, for the officers and 
men of the ship,—the starboard side being laid out for the com- 
mander, officers, and blue-jackets, and the larboard side for the 
engineers and their firemen. The officers’ rooms are spacious and 
well fitted up, and the whole are lighted by side windows as well 
as from the deck, Half of the top-gallant forecastle is fitted up for the 
sheep and pigs, so that, being at the extreme end of the vessel, no 
disagreeable smell is perceptible by the passengers. Her main 
deck and its appertenances (including the cook houses, &c.) are, 
indeed, most complete. 

“The upper deck affords a superb and uninterrupted promenade, 
200 feet in length. The gratings occupy little more than the space 
of a large hatchway, between the mainmast and foremast; and, 
tarpaulins being provided to Place over them in bad weather, the 
passengers have an opportunity of enjoying a dry walk at all times 
on the deck below, which is kept clear, as much as possible, of 
central erections for that purpose. The only building on the spar 
deck ia a neat structure close aft, fronted by a small colonnade of 
Tonic columns. Here there are two commodious smoking-rooms, 
each with windows on three sides, commanding extensive views, 
and so arranged as not to interfere with the helmsman, who is, in 
fact, boxed in, in a comfortable room in the centre, so that his at- 
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The back part of this room is appropriated to the keeping in readi- 
ness the signal flags. In connexion with this deck, we may add, 
that there are four large quarter-boats, also a life-boat over the 
stern, built after the highly and deservedly approved principle of 
the American life-boat. 

“The vessel is rigged in the usual way as 4 three-masted 
schooner, or rather hermaphrodite, the foremagt having yards like 
those of a ship. Her spars and rigging, however, are more than 
usually light even for a steam ship, so that they will present very 
slight obstructions to her going head to wind. The lower rigging 
is of wire—itself a good conductor of lightning; but, in addition to 
this, Snow Harris’s conductors have been attached to all the spars, 
and carried down to the sheathing copper; thus (without inviting 
lightning to the ship) effectually protecting human life, should she 
be struck by the electric fluid. 

“ The principal fore cabin is very superior for first-class passen~ 
gers. The whole is beautifully painted in satin wood. There is a 
private state-room attached, also a berth for the surgeon, and 
another for the Admiralty agent. Further forward, with a separate 
entrance, is a mess-room for the officers, quite independent of the 
passengers’ cabin ; thus excluding the officers from the passenger 
accommodation. 

“The Jower after-cabins, which are under the saloon, are quite 
unique, and different in design from anything yet afloat. Air and 
light are copiously admitted, commodious rooms are secured, and 
the dormitories or berths are amidships, so that the rolling, if any, 
will scarcely be perceptible, and the rush of the water against the 
vessel’s side will not, as in the usual plan, be heard close to the 
ear. A wide well-lighted passage or lobby across the ship, termi- 
nating ina staircase, on the larboard side, leads from the saloon, 
and also from the main deck, to these apartments, as well as & 
staircase, near the stern. A double range of sleeping-rooms occu- 
pies the middle. The space between them and the vessel’s side, 
and which is of considerable area, is formed on one side into a tea- 
yoom, and on the other into an equally spacious lounging-room, 
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ship. A range of broad sofas are fixed along their whole length, 
against the vessel’s sides, forming truly agreeable lounging places. 
All these apartments are finely empanelled, and painted in satin 
wood, and the top framework of each sleeping-room door is fitted 
with a green Venetian blind. Over the cornicing is an open rail- 
ing or balustrade {or the free ingress and egress of air, 

“ Adjoining the tea-room there is a lady's retiring room, hand- 
somely fitted up, the upper panel in each compartment, between 
the pilasters, being a mirror. This room is lighted by two win- 
dows from the side, and leading from it, in the middle of the 
ship, are two spacious bed-rooms. 

“The purser’s store-room, further aft, is a curiosity, and the 
wine-cellar below contains space for upwards of four hundred 
dozen of wine, separately packed. 

“Of the ventilation we cannot speak too highly. The vessel is, 
in fact, aired throughout on scientific principles ; every state-room 
has a separate self-acting ventilating pipe, which cannot be inter- 
fered with; and every lower berth has two pipes, to carry the air 
up to the cabin ceiling, to be thence conveyed into the atmosphere 
by large ventilating pipes, between the stern timbers, It may be 
added, with reference to the sleeping-rooms, that, in order to secure 

» cleanliness, the bottoms of all the beds are formed of strips of 
wrought iron. 

“The saloon is a most splendid apartment, 70 feet in length by 
21 feet in width. Its appearance strikes the beholder on his 
entrance, as being classically beautiful, without being gaudy. The 
style is Grecian. On each side there are thirteen Ionic columns, 
Supporting the beams of the roof, which are ornamented in due pro- 
portion with bases and capitals complete, are fluted in the upper 
half, and are painted and Polished so as to resemble the finest 
Porcelain. Between these, the walls of the room are panelled in 
Papier macké, of a bright straw colour, one panel only from top to 
bottom in each compartment, each simply but beautifully orna- 
mented with a light filagree scroll all xound. The styles and the 
backing of the columns are painted in imitation of rosewood, and 
the framing of the doors in satin wood, finely polished. At the fore 
end of the saloon, the columns and Pauelling are continued in cor- 
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responding style. In the middle stands a handsome rosewood side- 
‘oard, topped with marble, and edged with the same material, to 
prevent articles pleced upon it from rolling off. On each side of it 
are handsome bookcases to correspond; and at the back is a large 
mirror, six feet eight inches in length, by four feet in depth, within 
a slender gilt frame. This glass produce’ a fine effect. Four 
mahogany tables, forming. two rows, run longitudinally along the 
room, with sofa seats. These will accommodate one hundred and 
twenty persons at dinner. The arrangement over the tables for 
glasses, decanters, &c. is quite original. Two mahogany turned 
pillars rise from near the ends of each table to the roof, and on 
these are fixed several mahogany shelves, within an inch or two 
of each other, and decreasing in size as they overtop each other 
pyramidically. These shelves, except the lower one in each range, 
are perforated in holes and grooves, to admit of decanters, &c. 
jn the top shelves, and at the lower or outward edge, a little above 
the level of the heads of the guests when seated—of wine glasses; 
so that the whole of the tables may be kept free from glasses or 
decanters during an entertainment, (to the salvation of both wine 
and crystal,) while the company may see and converse with each 
other without interruption. The only gilding to be seen in this 
truly splendid apartment is that of the slight frame of the mirror, 
before noticed ; and the whole verifies the fact, that architectural, 
like feminine, beauty, is ‘ when unadorned, adorned the most,’ 

“ Amongst what is conducive to safety, health, and comfort on 
board, we may enumerate the following items :—Vaucher’s patent 
pumps, (four in number,) capable of throwing out 200 gallons of 
water per minute, so as to master a leak even were it to the extent 
of the opening of a butt. Two shower baths, (in the quarter 
galleries,) and hot, tepid, and cold baths, also adjoining the cabins. 
Seven iron beds for invalids, so hung on centres as to swing with 
the motion of the vessel, and thus secure rest and ease to the in- 
yalid. Two ice-houses, a carpenter’s workshop, a boatswain’s 
store-room, and a very excellent cabouse, with ventilators from the 
floats when in action. It may be added, that the steward’s pantry, 
which adjoins the saloon, is between it and the cook-house, so that 
ag there is a continuous passage between them, the duties of both 
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departments may be carried on unperceived by the passengers or 
crew. Another convenience is that the steward can procure hot 
fresh water at any time, night or day, when the steam is up in the 
engine boilers, 

“On looking generally at the Oriental and her accommodations, 
we are impressed with admiration of the effect produced, although 
wesearch in vain for those embellishments which first attract the at- 
tention of the generality of observers, and often lead them to 
merge the useful in the merely decorative, There is no gilding, no 
elaborate carving, no pictorial devices. All is plain, simple, and 
harmonious, but withal beautiful, because chaste. Everything is 
appropriate to the place and the occasion: comfort is combined 
with elegance. The object of the whole arrangements appeara to 
have been to render all as firm, immoveable, and substantial as 
possible ; and the endeavour (which has doubtless been attended 
with much study and anxiety) has been highly successful. 

“ We should not omit adding, that the vessel is fitted for being 
armed, in case of need, with four sixty-eight pounder swivel guns, 
besides broadside guns, and, at comparatively a moment's notice, 
can be turned into one of the most formidable war steamers in the 
world. As a troop-ship, the Oriental could convey one thousand 
men with comfort from England to the Mediterranean, or, in assist- 
ing the operations of an army, two thousand might be put on board 
of her.” 

She makes up 134 beds; 34 in the saloon, and 50 each 
in the fore and after parts of the lower cabin. The dimen- 
sions of many of the state-rooms are 8ft. 10in. by 6 feet, 
and only two are so small as 5, 5 by 6, the generality being 
6 and 7 feet by 6. 

Having said so much of the Steamers on the English side, 
the following Extract from a late Bombay paper has oppor- 
tunely come into the Author’s Possession, giving many de- 
tails of those on the other; an addition to which, it is hoped, 
will soon be made by vessels of the same class as the “ Great 
Liverpool” and “ Oriental.” 


“ Beginning with the ordinary sailing-vessels of the Company’s 
navy, they in all amount to 15 in number of an aceracntn hoe, 
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then of 3,419 tons, and an aggregate armament of 128 guns; con- 
sisting of one ship (which, however, is dismantled, and used asa 
hulk); three sloops of war, of about 400 tons burthen, and an ar- 
mament of 18 thirty-two pounders each; four brigs, of 258, 255, 
192, and 179 tons respectively, of 10 and 6 light guns; six schoo- 
ners, of from 70 to 157 tons, two of which are armed with long 
thirty-two pound guns, the others with 4 six-pounders each; and 
of two light cutters. These, though not apparently a very formid- 
able fleet, are smart light teak-built craft, chiefly employed in pro- 
tecting the trade along the coast, or in the packet or transport ser- 
vice. They are at present greatly over-worked, especially those of 
them stationed in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf; and heavy com- 
plaints are made of their being under-officered, the Directors hay- 
ing, in 1838 and 1839, reduced the establishment from 7 captains, 
12‘commandets, and 45 lieutenants, to 4 captains, 8 commanders, 
and 40 lieutenants, amongst whom are shared the duties of the 15 
sailing vessels. - “ 

Seven large steam vessels, of from 700 to 900 tons, are now afloat ; 
besides two of 900 and 1000 tons, nearly ready. Seven armed iron 
steamers on the Indus, and four in the Euphrates, of from 40 to 70 
horse power each. Each vessel has a detachment of the marine 
battalion on board. The whole of this squadron and steam flotilla 
is commanded by Captain Oliver, R. N., superintendent of the In- 
dian navy. A system of instruction in naval gunnery is carried on, 
similar in detail to that pursued in her Majesty’s ship Excellent ; 
also a school of navigation and engineering. 

It is to their steamers that the Company now look as the right 
arm of the strength of their marine. These consist of nine splen- 
did vessels, one of which is still unfinished, ofan aggregate burthen 
of 15,658 tons, and a gross value of about £500,000. They are 
mostly in very high condition. The Auckland, the latest built, is 
still in dock, but is entirely finished, and will be floated out on the 
first spring tide. The Semiramis is not yet completed. By far the 
fastest of the Company’s steamers is the Victoria, a beautiful 
ship, built in Bombay in 1840, commanded by Lieut. Ormsby, and 


which has hitherto beat every vessel in the packet service in ler 
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and Sesostris are steam frigates, with no great power of engine for 
the size of the ship, but with a fine schooncr-rig for canvas; this is 
also meant to be the case with the Semiramis. The Sesostris and 
the Cleopatra are the finest vessels under sail, making on a wind, 
ifit blows fresh, from nine to ten knots an hour, and beating most 
sailing-vessels that come in their way. The same is expected to be 
the case with the Auckland and the Semiramis. The first-named 
of these two sets of vessels have different modes of disposing of 
their engines, so as to sustain as little retardation as possible from 
the immersion of their paddle-floats; the Cleopatra disunites her 
connecting-rods at their junction with the crank, and permits the 
paddle and paddle-shaft to revolve freely altogether ; the Sesostris 
takes out her crank-pins. We believe the former of these plans to 
be the preferable of the two methods, where the construction of the 
machinery permits its application, The steamers at present are 
mostly in a state of very high efficiency, with the exception of the 
Hugh Lindsay, Zenobia, and Berenice, of which the last only re- 
quires some repairs in her sheathing, anda general overhaul, she 
having been literally knocked off her legs with hard and incessant 
work. 

“ The following is a list of the steamers, and of their various ap- 
pointments :—Victoria, 714 tons, 230 horse power, 3 guns, speed 
9% miles an hour under steam. Atalanta, 667 tons, 210 horse power, 
3 guns, 7; miles. Hugh Lindsay, 411 tons, 180 horse power, 4 
guns, 6 miles. Cleopatra, 700 tons, 220 horse power, 4 guns, 82 
miles, Sesostris, 600 tons, 220 horse power, 4 guns, 73 miles. 
Berenice, 646 tons, 230 horse power, 3 guns, 83 miles. Zenobia, 
670 tons, 285 horse power. Auckland, 950 tons, 220 horse power, 
4 guns. Semiramis (in dock), 1000 tons, 300 horse power, 4 guns. 
The Auckland was floated out of the dock on the 9th of J. anuary.— 
With the exception of the Hugh Lindsay, which ig old-fashioned 
and tardy in her motions, and the frigates Auckland, Sesostris, and 
Semiramis, the other steamers are mostly employed in the packet 
service to Suez, a voyage out and in of 5984 miles, commonly per- 
formed, all delays included, in 38 to 40 days—the stay at Suez 
being about 100 hours, that at Aden 26. 
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voyage, the expense of which is about £3 per ton; it is computed, 
however, that including wastage, the cost of that employed in rais- 
ing steam must be upwards of £4; s0 that the coaling alone costs 
from £2,500 to £3,000 for each voyage up the Red Sea. The cost 
of coal for the Bombay steam flotilla amounts annually to upwards 
of £30,000. The greater part of this is contracted for in England, 
and costs about £3 when landed at Bombay: a considerable por- 
tion has of late been purchased at Bombay, and has cost somewhere 
about £1 16s. per ton. At Suez, about 1,500 tons are required an- 
nually; cost, including salary of agents, £5 10s. per ton. 

“ The number of passengers of all deseriptions for two years pre- 
ceding May 1840 was, from Suez, 234, for Suez, 255; these include 
servants and children. The fare of first-class passengers betwixt 
Suez and Bombay is £80; of which £30 goes to the commander of 
the vessel for table-money, and £50 into the Government treasury. 
The gross receipts for passengers, in the period just alluded to, have 
been somewhat above £30,000; of which aboat £12,000 has gone 
to the commanders for table-money, and £18,000 to the treasury.” 





D. 


OUTFIT AND SEA VOYAGE TO INDIA. 


Aw economical passage to India, both as regards ship and 
outfit, is of consequence to many, and it will be the endeavor 
of the Author, by imparting his experience on the subject, 
to aid in obtaining for his readers that beneficial result. 

In the first place, he deems the employment by any party 
of an intermediate agent for engaging a passage, utterly 
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the pocket of some friend, that being the commission allow- 
ed by ship-owners to agents who. help to fill their vessels. 
The latter will urge the point, that they can obtaina passage 
on better terms than the party himself, and further, that 
the commission is not paid by the latter but the owner. 
Should the intending voyager think that, by treating for 
his own passage, with the understanding that no bonus 
or commission is looked for, he will be worse off than by 
the other means, he will of: course not hesitate to secure 
the services of an agent. 

There is but one case in which any thing like a guide 
to the cost of a passage can be given, that being when two 
cadets or other young men join in occupying one cabin, 
when the charge, to each, is from eighty to ninety pounds; 
it should never exceed the latter; the same cabin, if taken 
by. one person, costing from .one hundred and ten, to one 
hundred and twenty; it being understood, that the cabin is 
@ good roomy ope, and the ship herself, in every respect, 
first-rate. As to the large cabins below, and the whole of 
the upper accommodations, no market Price can be given, 
so much depending upon the number of persons by whom 
they are to be occupied, the glut or the contrary of shipping, 
and many other contingencies. A party would do well to 
obtain a list of vessels fromthe Jerusalem Coffee House, and 
employ one morning in looking over all. On returning, 
(for he will have ample time), he can call upon the several 
brokers, learn from them the bona Ade time of sailing and 
other necessary particulars, and perhaps arrange every thing 
before his dinner-hour. Although the Jerusalem lists are 
only deliverable to subscribers, both Mr. Hardy and Mr. 
Miller, are so well known for their. politeness and suavity, 
that there is no danger of their refusing to give the required 
information. 
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every respectable ship-broker in the Indian trade, that no 
fear need now be indulged of the oceurrence of those vexa- 
tious and distressing delays, which, in former days, were so 
constantly the causes of bitter complaint; still, should the 
party entertain any suspicion of the truth of what is stated, 
he would do well to accept the guarantee which will gene- 
rally be freely offered him. A day is sometimes of great 
importance to young men going out in the East India 
Company’s Service, as they take rank, generally speaking, 
according to the time the vessels on which they proceed sail 
from Gravesend. . 

It may perhaps be premature to come to so hasty a 
conclusion about a passage, as that suggested in a preceding 
paragraph, and might be more satisfactory for the party, after 
having in his own mind, pretty well decided upon the 
vessel, to make some enquiries with regard to her com- 
mander, as a sailor and a gentleman, and as to the liberality 
of her owners, before committing himself beyond the power 
of recall: there is scarcely a mercantile man in the city 
of London at all connected with India, but can throw 
some light on these important matters. It would be a 
delicate task to enumerate instances where want of caution 
on this point has been regretted when too late. All is not 
gold that glitters, and with equal truth can it be said, that 
those vessels which have the most celebrated names, are 
not always the most comfortable. Op the other hand, it 
would be invidious to name particular commanders, who 
have for many years been thoroughly tried and proved in 
every respect, and who, during their long course of service, 
have earned golden opinions from all who have ever sailed 
with them. : 

Vessels which carry troops, especially recruits, should not 


have the preference given to them over others; soldiers are 
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could be named), for avoiding their companionship, This 

is alone desirable when the ship is undermanned, and it : 
is to be deprecated as a circumstance too often occurring, 

that owners of ships do not allow a full complement .of 

seamen when they are aware that troops will proceed in 

them, as the latter always keep watch at sea, and assist in 

pulling ropes, &e. Some argue that the troops serve as 

Protection in case of pirates, but these desperadoes are now 

but rarely met with. 

One more remark and the subject of shipping may for 
the present be dismissed: let no one, however strong are 
the arguments used, persuade the passenger that a cabin 
below is equally comfortable with one above. An additional 
sum of twenty pounds would be well expended to secure 
the latter, when it will rarely happen that the occupant 
will be without the free enjoyment of the breath and light of 
heaven; whereas, in the other case, he will be one-half the 
voyage without either, and the heat, while crossing the line 
and at other times, is so great as to be almost unendurable, 
as it is not possible for the Ports to be opened without the 
risk of shipping a sea, and drenching every thing in his 
cabin. But if there be no choice left, after the stern ac- 
commodations, those below the after-hatchway should be 
selected, as most airy; avoiding as much as Possible the 
neighbourhood of the main-hatchway, where the pantry 
is generally situated; that being one scene of confusion 
from morning to night, the repository of all the various 
appliances of the breakfast. and dinner tables, and the favored 
locale for the elegant discussions of the steward, and his 
myrmidons, the cuddy servants, occasionally varied by a 
bout of fisty-cuffs among them. Besides this, on an average, 
twice in every week, the lucky possessor of a cabin of this 
class has the pleasant anticipation of being blocked in or 
out thereof from nine o’clock till noon, or longer, while the 
hold is opened for baggage or stores, 
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Parties resident in the country may easily learn every 
needful particular regarding ships and captains by simply 
writing to a friend, and inducing him to devote a morning in 
the way just pointed out, of which information they can 
then avail themselves before coming to a decision. 

The outfit of a passenger is the next important con- 
sideration; it is for his own sex alone that the Author can 
attempt to offer any hints, though some of these may pos- 
sibly not be found inapplicable to such of his fair readers © 
as are about making a voyage to the East. 

Having before him one of each of the printed lists.issued 
by houses in London professing to devote themselves to 
this branch of the business, he will, in the first place, sepa- 
rate the chaff from the wheat, and state the articles named 
in them as necessary, which he deems utterly superfluous to 
all who study economy, and several indeed which are useless 
to those to whom that quality is of no important considera- 
tion: the following he considers to be of this class. 

In the first place, floor cloths and carpets, but especially 
the latter; as they harbour dirt, and prevent the cabin from 
being swept and cleaned out half so often as it would other- 
wise be, besides being most uncomfortable and disagreeable 
when seas are shipped, an event of frequent occurrence. 
Musquito-curtains, which need not be Provided until reach- 
ing India, where artigles, better, cheaper, and mowe adapted 
for the purpose required, can be had than in England. White 
neckerchiefs ; totally exploded. Stockings of any kind ; 
unfit for India,—socks alone beng worn. Table cloths and 
dinner napkins ; to be got cheaper in India.” White jackets ; 
on this subject some explanation may be deemed neces- 
sary. People in England will never be made to understand 
how extremely light these should be, and the consequence is, 
that the generality made in England are useless when they 
arrive in India, those in use there seldom weighing one- 
third of an English one:—again, some commanders of 
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vessels object to their Passengers sitting down to dinner in 
white jackets;—in this case, a thin blue silk one would 
answer the purpose of dress, and be quite as cool as a white 
one, while a brown holland blouse is as good an article ag 
can be used for morning wear. Waistcoats may be very 
sparingly purchased; those of jean or linen can, as well as 
the jackets, be obtained at a much more moderate price in 
India, while the heat on the voyage prevents them from being 
worn more frequently than etiquette actually compels. 4 
Siltering-machine is a luxury which might be dispensed with, 
as being too cumbersome. A sea-chest.to a military man is 
all but useless after his arrival at his destination, his bullock- 
trunks can always accompany him when that could not. 
Military clothing is very likely to get damaged during a 
voyage to India, especially the lace and epaulets; one 
article of each kind it may, perhaps, be advisable to take 
made up, but not more; with a sufficient supply of the 
material itself, circumstances can be consulted at the time 
of arrival, and thus much of unnecessary expense in the 
original outfit may be avoided. Some of the outfitters’ lists 
have the items under the head of « Military Clothing” and 
“ Accoutrements” extending to an unnecessary and uncon- 
scionable length. Saddlery may frequently be procured in 
India, of the best kind, at cheaper rates than in England. 
CapitalYowling-pieces and pistols jaay often also be had 
there for less than the original cost prices. India rubber 
eloaks are useless in India, being utterly unsuited to the 
climate. 

With regard to the quantity of the various articles of 
outfit requisite to be taken, a party proceeditig to India had 
far better abide by his own experience and habits on shore, 
(bearing in mind the greater heat that will at times be ex- 
periericed during the voyage, rendering a more liberal sup- 
ply consequent upon more frequent changes necessary) than 
place implicit reliance upon the statements of the outfitters, 
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or follow the rules laid down in their lists. Should the 
ship in which his passage is taken be intended to stop at 
any port during the voyage sufficiently long to allow of 
linen being washed, less will of course be needed than were 
she to go direct; if the latter, the length of the voyage de- 
pends upon the fineness of the vessel, and the season of her 
departure: during the first six months of the year, the very 
first class ships will make it to Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay 
in from ninety to one hundred and five days ;—during the 
latter six months, in from one hundred and five to one hun- 
dred and thirty ;—with these data before him, no one need 
be at much trouble to calculate what quantity of any article 
is requisite. Of the shirts, one-third had better be checked, 
or of the description termed “Regatta.” In saying thus 
much, the Author probably cannot do better than leave the 
intending voyager to make reference to the- printed lists, 
and act in all else according as his finances and other cir- 
cumstances dictate. 

Of articles which are frequently omitted altogether in the 
lists of necessaries for a party proceeding to India are a 
telescope and an umbrella; they #re both useful,—and for 
India—strange as it may appear—especially the latter; this 
should be of light silk, and have the usual cotton or oil- 
skin case to contain and preserve it when not in use. The 
telescope should have a case of leather, with a long strap to 
allow of its being slung round the neck for convenience 
while travelling. .For the voyage, @ pair of the best thick 
waterproof shoes will be found of eminent service; these, 
combined with a corresponding hat and great coat or cape, 
will enable the voyager to pace the deck with impunity, and 
witness the grandeur and magnificence of the elements in 
their fury, when, from the want of such articles, he might 
‘tbe obliged to remain in his cabin. His health also would 
be improved, since the fear of wet decks at early dawn 
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of the dressing bell preparatory to breakfast. A small can- 
teen, made as portable as possible, should be taken. An 

_ outline chart and a case of mathematical instruments, would 

“never be out of place. A dressing-gown and a supply of 
bathing-drawers must notbe forgotten, they are indispensable 
to all who would enjoy a salt-water bath before sun-rise. A 
leather hat-case, shaped liked the hat, is of the utmost ser- 
vice for the safe conveyance of that article in company with 
a traveller either by land or water. A pocket compass will 
always indicate the course the vessel is steering, without the 
necessity of going on deck to inspect the binnacle. A copy 
of Marryat’s Signals, and an engraving of the flags of all 
nations, (if the latter is obtainable in no other form, it can 
be taken in that of a pocket-handkerchief) will enable him 
to understand every signal made to, or by, passing vessels, 
without being under obligations to any person for the de- 
sired. information. A small housewife with needles, thread, 
buttons, &c., ad &b,, and a previous lesson in sewing, 
would not be amiss. A box of carpenter’s tools, (the 
smallest procurable) with glue-pot and brush, would be 
occasionally of service. Should there be sufficient room in 
the cabin, a chest of six dozen bottles of filtered water 
would quite obviate the necessity of a filtering-stone. 

The fittings-up of a cabin depend materially upon whe- 
ther it is’ occupied by an individual, or in conjunction with 
another party ; if the latter, mutual arrangements should be 
made, that nothing unnecessary be taken, so as to crowd 
it to inconvenience. 

Both couch and swinging-cot are in a measure necessary, 
and should be distinct; the article combining both, which is 
generally recommended, not coming up to the expectations 
formed of it; the cot is at all times more pleasant for 
sleeping, and during bad weather, in a rolling ship, most 
especially” so, then amounting, in fact, to a luxury. To 
some it may be at first disagreeable. but custom will produce 
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speedy reconciliation to its use. The couch is useful for the 
day, particularly during sea-sickness, nothing tending more 
to alleviate the horrors of this malady than a reclining 
posture. The drawers of a couch render a chest of drawers 
unnecessary, as a week or a fortnight’s consumption of 
clothes can always be kept therein, and such trunks or 
boxes as may be desirable to have at hand, need only be 
opened when such a stock is expended, serving also as seats 
for visitors, one chair being all that is recommended to be 
taken, which should. not be of the folding description, that 
article being very liable to get out of order. A table, which 
combines with it a washing-stand, is decidedly the best 
adapted for a voyage, and, if obtainable, with small drawers, 
and a space between them for sitting, so much the better, 
as the latter will be useful for books, papers, or other small 
articles. ; 

Tn lieu of the cumbrous and expensive mahogany writing- 
desks, generally reckoned among absolute requisites, a four- 
teen-inch Russia-leather travelling-case is recommended, in 
which will be found abundance of room for everything 
which a desk need hold, and it possesses, in addition, the 
great advantage of portability. One of these, with ordinary 
care, will last twenty years, and during that time, in the case 
of a party liable to frequent removals, will have saved its 
original cost in porter’s hire alone, over its bulky name- 
sake. 

An easy chair is totally uncalled for, except by a lady or 
an invalid.” All the furniture and bulky baggage should 
invariably be shipped in the docks, and when sent on board, 
a carpenter should at once cleat or securely fasten each 
article two or three inches from the deck in its allotted 
place, at the same time fixing the cot-hooks and such 
others as may be deemed. requisite. If no better place can 
be found for the swinging-cot, some space might be left be- 
hind the couch where it could be securely stationed. The 
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recesses round the cabin, termed lockers, are exceedingly 
useful for books and sundries of every description; should 
they be thought insufficient, a strong shelf might be fixed, 
care being taken that it has a rising front of at least four 
inches, or on the first heavy roll every thing will « fetch 
way.” 

Ifall these necessary precautions are deferred until the 
passenger finally joins the ship, the chances are, that who- 
ever could do them will be too busy, and the utmost con- 
fusion must be the result, should bad weather come on. In 
all cases where any thing heavy. depends from a brass hook, 
it should frequently be examined, the softness of that metal 
not being proof for any length of time against the constant 
friction to which it is subject. 

Most articles not required for use during the voyage 
should be packed in tin or copper, nothing being more pre- 
Judicial to clothes, silks, satins, velvet, leather, hardware, 
every thing of a metallic substance, &c. &c., than the sea air, 

To those who prefer sleeping in their couches, it is re- 
commended to have them made with shifting sides, like a 
child’s crib, and if padded like the back, they would be pre- 
ferable in heavy weather, thereby preventing many a roll off, 
as well as sleepless nights and aching bones. 

‘Without, perhaps, any exception, every person going to 
India should be prepared to study, at least, the Hindoostanee 
language. It is so very generally understood, that there is 
hardly a part of India in which an acquaintance with it may 
not be found eminently useful, and whatever the pursuits of 
the party, the advantages resulting from its knowledge will 
be great. In the Company’s service, the civilian must be 
qualified in it before he can hold any appointment, whilst 
the military man, though not equally compelled to study 
it, will find, if he does not, that he will lose the chance of 
obtaining many valuable appointments, and have the ad- 
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Opinions were long divided as to the best books to be pro- 
vided. with, whether those of Dr. Gilchrist or Mr. Shake- 
spear, both celebrated authors ; those of Mr. Shakespear 
are, however, most in vogue, and it cannot be denied that 
they will be found most useful. A few lessons before a 
party sails would be found of benefit, and he will then be 
able to study without much difficulty during the voyage. 
It is a great error in young men putting this off until their 
arrival in the country, when so much might have been ef- 
fected on board-ship. If bound to Madras or Bombay, it 
may perchance be impossible to get the books they stand in 
need of, or if they are not subject to this annoyance, they 
will have to pay very high prices for them. 

It is gratifying to be able to say that this is not the case 
in Calcutta. At either of the two establishments in that 
city, the St. Andrew’s and the British Libraries, they will 
seldom be disappointed in procuring whatever they may re- 
quire, and the expense of so doing will be, comparatively 
speaking, very little beyond what it. would be in Eng- 
land. This statement may require to be explained to those, 
who, having left Calcutta two years ago, may bear in 
mind the high prices of books at that time, and have not 
been made aware of the system which has since been 
adopted, of fixing one invariable and moderate per-centage 
upon the English cost price. It is but due to Messrs. 
Thacker and Co., the proprietors of the first-named esta- 
blishment, to record this reform as an introduction and volun- 
tary act of their own. Notwithstanding this, whether bound 
to the chief Presidency or elsewhere, for the reason above 
stated, it is desirable that the voyager should provide him- 
self with his Hindoostanee books before-leaving England. 
Regarding all others, he need but consult his own tastes and 
inclinations, without receiving as indisputable evidences o! 
their nereceity. the ists which will be furnished to him by 
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-It is an unusual, and may seem a useless, piece of advice, 
but it is nevertheless strongly recommended to every young 
man, to take a few lessons in navigation before making his 
first voyage. Whatever may be his profession, such know- 
ledge can.do him no harm, and in many cases, when least 
expected, it may prove eminently advantageous to him, He 
will reap some benefit thereby the moment he joins the ship, 
by not being under the necessity, like his neighbours, of 
asking numerous questions, which, though natural enough 
to the enquirer, are at times not only tiresome to the officer 
of the deck, but materially interfere with his duty. It will 
occupy but a few days to become pretty well acquainted with 
the rigging and all that appertains to a ship, as well as all 
that regards winds, courses, trades, monsoons, longitudes, 
latitudes, &c. &c. By taking with him Norie’s very useful 
“ Epitome,” he will, with the foundation just recommended, 
add much to his stock of knowledge before the voyage is 
terminated, The cost will be buta trifle, and not amount to 
that saved by the retrenchments before suggested, in case 
that recommendation. be adopted, 

Some years ago, Deal was the final port of departure for 
most of the vessels engaged in the India trade; now they 
seldom touch there, unless from stress of weather, passengers 
embarking either at Gravesend or Portsmouth: the latter is 
preferable, as much additional time is thereby frequently 
obtained in town, and the annoyances attendant on a coasting 
voyage are all avoided. Nothing goes on comfortably 
on board until the commander joins, and this, with a pilot in 
charge of his ship from the river, there is no need of hig 
doing until her arrival at Portsmouth. 

Except in the case of vessels of the largest class, which 
sometimes carry their pilots to Plymouth, the last communi- 
cation with the shore is generally after passing the Isle of 
Wight, and the voyager has then only to lay down the plan 
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of his proceedings for the ensuing three or four months, and 
if judicious in so doing, that period may be passed pleasantly _ 
and profitably, without being subject to the ennui so con- 
stantly (frequently so unnecessarily) complained of as the 
concomitant of a sea-voyage. 

Madeira is in the direct route to India, and is generally 
the first land seen by the outward voyager, the time occupied 
in making the island varying (according to wind and wea- 
ther) from cight days to three weeks; eleven days may be 
deemed the average. Many vessels stop there for a day or 
so, but the greater proportion merely sight the land, to 
satisfy their, commanders as tothe correctness of their chro- 
nometers, before proceeding on a voyage, during which, for 
many weeks, they may have no similar opportunity. 

Captain Dalrymple, in his Chapter on Navigation, in the 
“Edinburgh Cabinet Library—India,” thus writes; . 

A vessel bound for Funchal should pass between Point de Sol 
and the Desertas, and haul in for the roads, The approach to 
the roads‘s very striking; on the left are seen the Desertas; high, 
dark, barren islands, enveloped in clouds and mist; on the right, 
Madeira rises in a bold cliff of a reddish aspect, over which are 
seen the vine-clad hills. With a commanding breeze, the ship 
sweeps round Point de Sol, and is frequently becalmed before 
she gets near the anchorage. The merchants are always on the 
look-out, and ever ready to welcome their friends from England. 

Even after so short a departure from England, a ramble 
among the beautiful scenery of Madeira for but a few hours, 
will be a delightful break in the voyage, and few object to 
the delay thatis the consequence ; it will be still more agree- 
able should it be the winter season; the change from the 
severity of the climate but so recently left, to that of twenty 
degrees further south, being particularly marked and 
grateful. 

The money current at Madeira is computed by Reis, an 
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The Vintem equalto. . . 20 Reis. 
» Half Bit owe SO 
» Bit a 2a. 100 five pence. 
» Pistarine oe » . - 200 ten pence, 
» Crusado rs »~ =. 400 
» Spanish dollar ,, ~ 2. 1000 
» Sovereign a ~ . . 4600 
» Quarterdoubloon wy + + 6 4000 
» Half ditto ye ee 8000 
» Doubloon ” + « « 16000 = 16 dollars. 


Unlike most other places, there is a loss in exchanging 
sovereigns, and the dollar is therefore preferable. There is 
one hotel, besides several boarding houses, and the bird of 
passage can make his selection accordingly. 

About Madeira, the north-east trade wind is generally met, 

and is for the most part so steady-and favorable during its 
continuance, as to render it unnecessary to shift a sail for 
forty-eight hours and more together. 

From Madeira to the Canary Islands (the principal of 
which are Palma, Teneriffe, and Ferro) is but a moderate 
run of two days; one or more of them is occasionally sighted, 
especially the lofty peak of Teneriffe, which is 12,500 feet 
above the level of the sea, and can be seen in fine weather 
more than a hundred miles distance. 

In five or six days from passing the Canaries, the Cape 
de Verd Islands are reached. Among navigators, opinions are 
divided as to the best mode of performing this part of the 
voyage, whether by going outside the Islands, or between 
them and the coast of Africa. Latterly, the in-shore route 
seems to have obtained more followers ; and those who adopt 
it will be surprised at the greenness ‘of the sea when so far 
from land, and be greeted, when the wind blows from the 
eastward, with clouds of sand from the African coast. It 
is not unusual for voyagers to suffer from sore throat when - 
taking this route. 
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Some distance is also saved by taking the middle passage, 
as by the other it becomes necessary to go as far as 25° 
west longitude, to avoid too close proximity to the islard of 
St. Antonio, returning afterwards to the parallel of from 20° 
to 18°, between which it is customary to cross the equator, 
in lieu of making a course from Madeira almost due south, 
Some argue that the trade-wind is lighter and more variable 
when so close to the coast, (the weather certainly is not 
so clear) and will consequently prefer what may be termed 
the round-about and sure passage, to the shorter and more 
uncertain one. : 

The interest excited by passing the Cape de Verds hardly 
subsides when new ‘subjects for discussion arise, in the 
probable time of losing the north-east trade-wind, the dura- 
tion of calms and light variable airs, and the much-desired. 
arrival of the south-east trade in succession to the latter. 
On these points there is no speaking or judging with any 
approach towards certainty, and the Author cannot do better 
than refer his readers to the following valuable table of the 
late Capt. Horsburgh, being the averages deduced from the 
log-books of no less than two hupdred and thirty. voyages of 
the East India Company’s ships, by which at every season of 
the year the mean may be arrived at with reference to both 
trades, as well during the homeward as the outward voyage. 


Lost N. EB. Got N. E. Lost 8. E. Got S. E. 
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The heat near the equator is almost at all times so great, 
that the voyager will have good reason for congratulation if 
it be not rendered doubly disagreeable by a long prevalence 
of calms, as is often the case in these regions. When they 
decidedly break up, and the south-easterly breeze is at length 
effective, fresh spirits are infused into all on board, and the 
quaint ceremonies stil] usual in crossing the line are looked 
forward to with no common interest, Bishop Heber’s lively 
description of this ceremony, and that which is preparatory 
to it, has been often referred to, but it may not be therefore 
amiss once more to quote it:, 


* July 25.—To-day the first or introductory part of the ceremony 
usual on passing the line took place. Soon after dark, N eptune’s 
boat was supposed to approach the ship, of which notice was given 
in the regular form to the officer on watch. A sailor from the fore- 
chains, in a dismal voice, aggravated by a speaking-trumpet, hailed 
the captain, as if from the sea; and after a short conversation, 
carried on with becoming gravity, Neptune was supposed to take 
his leave, and a barrel, with a lighted candle in it, was sent off 
from the fore-chains to represent his boat dropping astern, 

“‘ July 26.—To-day we passed the line, and the greater part of 
it was spent in the mummeries usual on such occasions, which 
went off very well and in good humour. The passengers were not 
liable to the usual interrogatories and shaving; but the male part of 
them took their share in the splashing and wetting, which made up 
the main fun pf these naval Saturnalia. I was a good deal sur- 
prised at the contrivance exhibited by the masqueraders in dress- 
ing out (with help of a little oakum and paint, a few fish-skins and 
decayed finery) the various characters of Neptune, Amphitrite, 
Mercury, Triton, &c., with far more attention to classical costume 
than I expected. With the distance and usual aids of a theatre, 
the show would not haye been contemptible; while there was, as 
might be supposed, a sufficient mixture of the ludicrous to suit the 
purposes of fun and caricature.” 


There are very few vessels in which the ceremony is not 
Tt 
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performed, but among them the occasions are rare when it is 
compulsory upon the passengers to take a part therein; few 
young men, however, upon their first voyages, hesitate to 
join in the sport, and unless they have made themselves ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the members of Neptune’s court, they 
will have no reason to regret having done so. A collection 
is generally made for the crew, to which each passenger 
gives from fifteen shillings to a sovereign; and it need not 
be said that donations of tobacco will be gratefully received. 

The south-east trade is, generally speaking, much more 
boisterous, and is not so favorable for outward bound ves- 
sels, as that from the north-east. They are consequently 
compelled to go far to the westward, towards the Brazilian 
coast, and few are able to pass eastward of the Island of 
Trinidad, and the rocks of Martin Vas. It has happened, 
indeed, that ships have been blown sc close to the coast in 
question as to be obliged to tack to the northward two or 
three times before getting clear of it. 

Four or five degrees to the Southward of Trinidad, (which 
is generally sighted,) the South-East Trade is lost; when, 
should westerly winds prevail, as they for the most part do 
with considerable strength, a run of a fortnight or three 
weeks will be sufficient to reach the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the longitude of it may be attained a day or two earlier 
should it not be contemplated to stay there. This part of 
the voyage is termed “ running down the easting,” and fine 
vessels constantly, for days together, make upwards of 200 
miles in the 24 hours. In the winter season, corresponding 
with the English summer, gales may be looked for off the 
Cape, and it is deemed unsafe to go to a much higher lati- 
tude than 37 degrees, (that parallel being quite sufficient to 
avoid the current on L’Agullas Bank, Which sets from the 
eastward,) several vessels having recently met with exten- 
sive fields of ice, at a parallel not so high as 40 degrees. 

Asshort stay at the Cape is another pleasant break in the 
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voyage. It is unnecessary to give many particulars here, 
so much information with respect to it being readily obtain- 
able elsewhere. The currency is English: the hotels are 
expensive, but theré are seteral good boarding-houses, at 
which passengers may live comfortably at about ten shillings 
each per diem. The hire of a saddie-horse is seven shillings, 
and that of a carriage with four horses, thirty shillings per 
diem. Should time admit, the celebrated vineyards of Con- 
stantia should be visited, where the delicious wine of that 
mame may be tasted in perfection; the ascent of Table 
mountain should also be made; indeed, should a stay be 
“made there for a month, there will be no difficulty in satisfac. 
torily passing the time. In the hot season, from October to 
April, mosquitos are very troublesome. 

It is not advisable to bear up to the northward before 

reaching at least the 60th degree’ of longitude ; many vessels 
have, by so doing, in order to make a quicker passage, re- 
tarded it considerably, being obliged, perhaps, after a week’s 
sailing in such direction, to return to the southward, and 
‘proceed further to the eastward in the very parallel they 
may have but recently left. 
' The South East Trade is again met with about 25° Sonth, 
and is carried to near the Line; the calms there are of no 
great duration, and the North-east or South-west monsoon, 
according to the season, are soon fallen in with; the latter 
prevailing between the months of May and September, the 
former between April and October, 

Should it be intended to touch at Madras, some part of 
Ceylon is frequently sighted;—the Friar’s Hood, the 
Kettle Bottom, or some other conspicuous hillock. Many 
commanders content themselves with a glimpse of the 
Sadras Hills, a few miles to the Southward of Madras, 
while others again, in full confidence of their position, steer 
direct for thé Roads, where it is now the fitting time to 
leave them. ¢ 
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Before terminating this head, the Author begs to address - 
a few desultory observations to such of his readers, and to 
such only, as are making a voyage to India for the first 
time, and to conclude with a few remarks to that portion of 
them who are altogether unacquainted with ships and navi- 
gation, as to other parties, the details which follow may 
appear quite uncalled for. 

The troubles of a first voyager, under the head of sea. 
sickness, will be pretty sure to commence in the Bay of 
Biscay, if they perchance have not done so before—the 
confused swell and chopping sea in that boisterous locality 
is almost always such that the vessel will roll considerably, 
should the wind even be moderate. It will be, under these 
circumstances, probably, that the meaning and use of “sea- 
legs” will be first, correctly ascertained, and many an 
awkward tumble will in all likelihood be met with before 
the necessary knowledge of them will be attained. After 
rain, the decks are frequently slippery as glass, and caution 
is necessary in traversing them during calm weather ; how 
much more is requisite when the ship rolls, need not there- 
fore be mentioned. Fatal results from carelessness in this 
respect,—the skull being fractured, or a fall overboard,— 
have occasionally occurred. No expectation can be held 
out to the sufferer from sea-sicknese, that his adoption of any 
of the various quack remedies so boldly offered by their 
vendors will effect the least particle of good. Custom and 
patience are the only real palliatives. It has before been 
remarked that a reclining posture generally proves some 
alleviation, and the late Sir William Knighton thought the 
right side the best to lie upon; but it is strongly recom- 
mended to every one to bear up against the malady, for 
as Iong a time as is practicable, and to resolve to par- 
take freely of refreshments, both solid and liquid. The pur- 
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unwelcome sensations. Brandy, cayenne, gingerbread, &c. 
have been among other things strongly recommended. 

The hours for refection on board ship are generally the 
following :—Breakfast, half-past 8; Biscuit and Wine, 12; 
Dinner, 3; Tea, 6; Biscuit and Wine, 8. Many persons 
from a too free indulgence at these numerous meals, caused 
by the appetite induced by the sea air and the want of ex- 
ercise, are attacked with illness; this might be in a great 
measure avoided were a certain portion of each day (cer- 
tainly not less than an hour) set apart for walking, and this 
course is therefore strongly advised. 

A never-failing daily source of excitement in the life of a 
voyager, is the vessel's progress ; this is: ascertained shortly 
after twelve o’clock, and as the result may come up to the 
expectations indulged, or fall short of them, so is the gratifi- 
cation felt by all who take an’interest in the matter. After 
the announcement of the latitude and longitude, it is custo- 
mary with those who possess outline charts to mark off on 
them the distance run, and speculate upon what will be that 
of the morrow. 

Few young men will be long on board ship without having 
to “ pay their footing ;” it would be difficult for any one to 

. indulge the inclination to ascend the rigging without being 
discovered, and the consequence is, being tied to it, or made 
a “spread eagle” of, until the usual fee of a gallon of spirits, 
a sovereign, or the like, is Promised to be paid, It is use- 
lesa to rebel against this rule; it has been too long esta- 
blished, and, perhaps, too correctly ‘so now, to be easily 
infringed. After the first ‘payment is made, the ascent is 
free, though the practice is not recommended, as productive 
occasionally of various accidents, : 

-It would be advisable always to have letters in readiness 
for friends in England, and to complete them, all but a final 
line or two, upon the approach to the Equator. + There is at 
the last moment generally so much bustle, and at times but 
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so short @ notice is given, that those who have deferred, wri- 
ting, will have the opportunity of giving but a very meagre 

* account of their proceedings to those who will be so anx- 
iously looking for them. 

Much amusement is derivable from the variety of feathered 
and finny inhabitants of the regions which the voyager tra- 
verses. When the weather is calm, there ,is no part of the 
ocean at which the shark may not be readily caught. A 

"strong line is necessary ta secure one of these monsters, and 
the hook should be scarcely smailer than that sufficient to 
suspend a sheep; while above it, for at least a couple of feet, 
should be a strong iron chain, as the rope-line would other- 
wise be easily bitten through. Should the ship be motion- 
less, and a shark appear, one of these hooks baited with 
pork will almost certainly capture him, and every motion of 
the huge creature, and his attendants the graceful pilot fish, 
can be readily watched beneath the deep blue of the placid 
waters from the taffrail of the vessel. Upon being brought 
on board, it is advisable to keep aloof from either extremity, 
as its tenacity of life is such that many accidents have arisen 
from the supposition that ithas become innocuous, Within 
the Tropics (233° North and South of the Equator,) the fly- 
ing fish are momentarily beheld in shoals, or as it may be 
with equal correctness styled, flights. In pursuit of them 
may be occasionally witnessed the dolphin, the skip-jack, 
albacore, and bonito, who prey upon them when they are no 
longer capable of taking to flight. The latter are at times 
themselves captured while in the heat of pursuit of their tiny 
adversaries, being unmindful of their more powerful enemy 
in the shape of the seamen, who, stationed at the head of the 
vessel,-frequently strike them with the “ grains,” a species 
of harpoon. They are not bad eating. The.grampus and 
black fish, synonymous with the small whale, may constantly 
be seen blowing around the vessel, while the porpoise is all 
but universal, and among the most accredited superstitious 
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notions of seamen, it is believed that these fish are invariably 
found to swim with their heads to windward. 

The nautilus, or “ Portuguese man of war,’ and all the 

varieties of the “ blubber” species, likewise call for obser- 
vation, and it is frequently useless to warn the tyro against 
the torpedo qualities of all these species, until his own pain- 
ful experience convinces him of it. 
. While on the subject of Zoology, it may not be amiss 
to notice also, the superstitious fears entertained by seamen 
of the Petrel or Mother Carey’s Chicken, the almost inva- 
viable attendants upon ships during stormy weather, how- 
ever far they may be from land: the death of one of these 
birds, by the hand of an individual in the vessel, is at all 
times sufficient in their opinion to make that person deserv- 
ing of the punishment of Jonah, and to intimate the vessel’s 
‘probable destruction. 

Gulls. of many descriptions are abundant, especially near 
land. Far out at sea also will birds called boobies and nod- 
dies, nearly as large as the domestic fowl, settle upon the 
yard-arms of the vessel, and allow themselves to be caught 
by the hand without attempting to escape; from this cause 
and their falling asleep immediately on alighting, are they 
thus designated. 2 

Westward of the Cape, in the latitude of from 32° to 35° 
South, the pintado or Cape pigeon, the Cape hen and the 
albatross, first appear, and accompany the voyager for many 
weeks during the entire period of « running down the 
Easting,” and until the latitude of 28° is attained. They all 
approach sufficiently near to be shot, but (the albatross es- 
pecially) require slugs or bullets to bring them down, as their 
feathers (or down) are of extraordinary thickness. When the 
winds are light, and the vessel is making but slow progress, 


lines and hooks can be thrown out, baited with small pieces 
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gers should not be tempted by their ornithological propen- 
sities to take them into their cabins; they are full of vermin, 
and invariably vomit a few minutes after reaching the deck. 
Should a high Southern latitude be attained, ice birds will 
also be seen in abundance. Within the tropics, too, the ele- 
gant boatswain or tropic bird, with its magnificent tail, is oc- 
casionally, but not commonly, met with. 

To those astronomically inclined, another source of amuse- 
ment may be resorted to, the almost nightly changes ob- 
servable in the situations of the heavenly bodies, whether 
the ship be running to the southward or northward. Jf the 
former, constellations which are invisible in England will 
shine forth in resplendent beauty, and those which have 
ever previously nightly greeted the wanderer will, one by 
one, gradually disappear. The southern hemisphere cer- 
tainly presents more brilliant specimens of stellar magnifi- 
cence than does the northern. The milky way is more lucid, 
‘and the Magellan clouds are in it alone visible. 

The changes in the temperature, as exhibited by the rise 
and fall of the thermometer, the variations of the barometer 
and sympiesometer (should a sight of them be attainable), 
the registering of the winds, and other phenomena attending 
those which blow from particular quarters, the fall of dew, 
the notice of the difference in time of the sun setting, 
through the daily alteration in the longitude, will all help to 
pass away the time and conduce to improvement. 

Many vessels have attached to them half-a-dozen or more 
midshipmen, who have a mess to themselves, at the head of 
which is the third mate. As bodies, they are almost always 
a fine high-spirited set of young men; they are usually 
very gay and boisterous, and partial to “ keeping up Saturday 
night,” with no little noise and confusion. Young men who 
have a. fellow fecling with them will easily be drawn into 
the vortex thus so temptingly presented. It may be suffi- 
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cient here to advise them to avoid it, as tending to have rather 
a pernicious than a good effect on them. 

Gambling is another vice which the voyager should be 
warned against, as too often occurring on board ship. That 
which at first may be but a harmless game of cards, is pos- 
sible to produce a habit, which the indulger in it may have 
to regret to the latest period of his existence. 

No where do quarrels so easily arise, or are more warmly 
fostered, than during a sea voyage; one of the best modes of 
escaping them is to avoid early undue familiarity with the 
companions with whom one is thrown into contact, bearing 
in mind the adage, that « hasty friendships are never last- 
ing.” 

Above all, the stranger. should be most careful of his lamp 
or candle, and scarcely less so that he is not tempted, for the 
sake of air, to open the port-or scuttle of his cabin, after it 
has been closed by the carpenter; by so doing, should a 
squall come on and the vessel heel over, much damage, and 
perhaps eventual danger, may occur in a few minutes, 
without the possibility of a remedy; but, as to the former, 
should an unfortunate result attend his neglect of this pre- 
caution, the. destruction of the vessel and perhaps of every 
soul on board is all but inevitable, 

When close to the Equator, many stale tricks will be at- 
tempted to be played upon those persons who have never 
passed it; such, for instance, as placing a hair or thread across 
the object-glass of a telescope, and bidding the tyro look 
through it, and he will see the Line; or telling him that the 
carpenter is ready at the head of the vessel to cut it with 
an axe, to prevent the bump that would otherwise take place; 
or that the vessel would be brought to anchor until the 
separation had been made. A slight knowledge of navi- 
gation will here stand the voyager in good stead, and he 
will probably be able to turn the tables upon his banterers, 


T3 
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“ Setting up the rigging,” the technical expression for tight- 
ening the shrouds and stays, (ropes that secure the masts,) is 
a disagreeable employment, but one which must take place 
two or three times during a voyage, especially with new 
ships, fitted with new tackle, as they labour under the disad- 
vantage of the latter stretching considerably until the pro- 
cess of “setting up” has been frequently repeated, and 
with the assistance of wear and age, bring the rigging to the 
tension requisite. 

Pyecautions are sometimes made, upon approaching the 
regions in which pirates abound, to affix stations for the 
passengers and crew, at different parts of the vessel, and 
the arms are kept in readiness, in case their use be ne- 
cessary. 

The prevalence of currents is at times known by the ap- 
pearance of a ripple on the surface of the water, but quite as 
often there is no outward or visible sign of them. 

Long swells generally intimate that a high wind has been 
raging in the vicinity of the spot where they are witnessed, 

There are very few of the rocks and shoals, marked on the 
charts “doubtful,” that have any existence whatever; they 
are however still retained, to induce parties who pass by 
them to afford, by their observations, further proof that the 
original propounders of the discovery w¢re in error. 

In the hot latitudes, a salt water bath-is a great luxury ; it 
must be taken soon after daylight, while the decks are being 
washed and scrubbed with holy-stone, and for a slight remu- 
neration, one of the quartermasters will willingly throw. as 
many buckets of water upon the partaker as he may desire. 

The individuals among the crew of a vessel termed 
«“ jdlers,” are the carpenter, sailmaker, steward, cook, 
butcher, and cuddy servants; their own vocations being 
ample for employing all their time, they are only called 
upon to participate in strictly nautical duties when it be- 
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comes necessary to reef the sails, or upon the occurrence of 
any emergency. we 

A passenger can always avail himself of the services of a 
cuddy servant to bring him water, clean his shoes and cabin, 
make up his bed, or do anything else that may be required, 
and a present of 3/, or 4/. at the end of the voyage, according 
to the attention he has shown, will be sufficiently remune- 
rating. It is usual also to make up a purse for the steward, 
each individual subscribing about a sovereign. 

The pay of a commander of a ship is of. course uncertain, 
and his emoluments equally 80, all depending upon his 
having a share in the ship, a commission upon the freights 
and passage money, and other contingencies. The chief 
mate generally receives 8/. per mensem; the second 5i.; 
and the third 3/,; the boatswain and carpenter 5/. 5s.; their 
mates 2/. 10s.; the sail-maker 4l,; the quartermasters 2/, 5s. 
and the seamen 2/. A midshipman of a first-class vessel has 
to pay.a sum generally amounting to 50/. for the voyage, be- 
sides which, his mess money, ¢.e. the articles not included in 
the ship’s rations, cost him 10/. more. The officer in charge 
of troops has his passage paid by the East India Company. 

How necessary it is that the commander of a ship should 
exhibit the utmost coolness in every emergency need not be 
argued, and there are many of those in the. East India trade 
who richly deserve the valuable tokens which their pas- 
sengers have presented them with, on this and other accounts. 
The rule which obtained in the East India Company's naval 
service, that no captain of their ships should be accompanied 
by his wife,-was an excellent one; not only for the before- 

- mentioned reason, but from the fact of. misunderstandings as to 
precedence, and other bickerings among his lady passengers, 
being frequently the result of his being so accompanied. 

In the event of urgent necessity, it is not impossible to get 
clothes washed, or rather scrubbed, on board ship, as any of 
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the quartermaaters will, for a consideration of thirty or forty. 
shillings during the voyage, be found willing to undertake 
the office. The clothes, however, never look well, and take 
the dirt most readily ; the coarse drill or duck should alone 
be subjected to such an operation. 

In now approaching the subject of navigation, the Author 
deprecates any nautical criticism upon the following remarks, 
as they are, strictly speaking, those of one landsman to an- 
other, and, as has been before observed, intended solely for 
the use of those persons who have never been at sea, and 
who are altogether ignorant of everything that relates to 
ships. 

Tt-would be idle to dwell upon the inestimable use of the 
mariner’s compass to the navigator; it is the sure and steady 
friend-which he consults at all times and seasons, ever relies 
on, and is never disappointed or deceived by it; his unfailing 
guide along the trackless paths of ocean’s wastes. Each of 
the four cardinal points—north, south, cast, and west, has seven 
subsidiary ones, making in all thirty-two; these again are 
divided into quarters of points, for the extreme niceties of na- 


'-vigation; the names of each are marked on the card, those 


to the right of the northern point bearing an easterly direc- 
tion, such as N. by E., N.N.E., N.E. by N., N.E., &c., and 
to the left a westerly one, as N. by W., &c. &c.; the subdi- 
visions already alluded to being N.1E., N. 3 W., W. IN. 
&c. Jet the compass be considered as the world, and the 
whole space within the circles the sea, with yeur ship placed 
in the centre. You have a certain port to make, which, by 
consulting the chart, is found to bear due north; the ship’s 
head is accordingly directed to that point of the compass and 
kept steadily so, and she is then what is called “lying her 
course ;” asthe end of the voyage approaches, the niceties 
of navigation before mentioned may probably come into ope- 
ration—thus it may be necessary to diverge from the parallel 
upon which we have been all along sailing, in order safely to 
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reach a particular point of land, entrance of a river, or any 
other desired object; going a point either to the eastward 
or westward of north might run the vessel into danger, while 
an alteration of 4, 3, or 2 either way would place us in safety. 
We steer therefore accordingly. 

Having accomplished the voyage with a favorable wind, 
let us suppose we have to make it with afoul one. Few 
square-rigged ships can lie nearer than six points to the 
wind; thus, if we wish to steer north and the wind is within 
the points E.N.E. or W.N.W. we shall be unable to do so; 
we therefore brace the yards sharp up, pointed to the wind us 
tauch as possible, to lie as near our point of destination at 
north as: can be, and the ship is then termed close-hauled, 
and makes mueh less way t than if going free; close upon a 
wind, being generally a vessel’s worst sailing point, Let it 
be supposed, however, that the wind blows direct from the 
north, which, being from the actual point we wish to reach, 
is called “right in our teeth,” and all the progress we can 
make in a northerly direction must be obtained by “ tacking” 
or “wearing,” the modes of describing particular manceuvres 
which are attended with the same result. In tacking, then, we 
find the ship’s head will be east-north-easterly on one course, 
and west-north-westerly on the other, and by attention to the 
steerage, and taking advantage of any slight occasional alte- 
ration in the wind, we make the little way we do towards our 
destination ;—this is called “ beating to windward.” 

Another matter of great importance to the navigator is 
the variation of the compass, and though the truth of “ the 
needle to the Pole” has become generalized into a simile for 
perfect faith; yet the enormous error of the saying is such, 
that, perhaps, with the exception of the winds themselves, 
there is nothing in nature more inconstant than this said 
Needle to the Pole. The fact is, that it rarely points to the 
true Pole ; but as the circumstance is well known to mariners, 
it does not lead them: into difficulties, as the variation is al- 
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ways accounted for when they give out the course the ship is 
to be steered, and the extent is easily ascertained at any par- 
ticularplace by observations with the azimuth compass, at the 
rising or setting of the sun. Few commanders, however, 
trouble themselves in this way, the variation being always 
given on the charts from the best authorities. It is called 
either easterly or westerly, according as the magnetic needle 
points to the eastward or westward of the true North Pole. 
In an Indian voyage, it is all westerly ; thus, if on any parti- 
cular spot we find it to be 22° 30’, we perceive it to be exactly 
two points, and if we require to make a due South course, 
instead of directing the ship’s head to that point of the com- 
pass, we steer two points to the right thereof, viz. 8. S. W., 
and the result will be, that we go direct South, as required; 
so on in proportion, as the variatidn is less or more. 

An explanation of the terms “ latitude’ and “ longitude” 
can scarcely be needed, more than to urge the vital impor- 
tance to “ those who go down to the sea in ships” of ascer- 
taining the sanie correctly. The latitude is obtained daily 
by observations of the sun at noon, which are made by the 
use of sextants and quadrants, the former Weing more elabo- 
rate, and capable of greater niceties, than the latter. The 
following is about the most concise mode of getting at the 
result of your observation. 

Height ofthe Zenith being . . . . . 90° 
The altitude of the Sun at the moment of 
its ceasing to rise, is, after corrections . 23° 30’ 





leaving its true distance from the Zenith. 66° 30’ 
aa ; 


The Sun’s declination or distance from the 
Equator isto the Northward . . . . 2239’ 


which, subtracted from the meridian dis- 
tance, gives. . . . 1. we. . 48°51’ 
of South latitude. The Sun’s declination is always given in 
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Nautical Almanacks, and has to be slightly corrected for the 
difference between you and the Observatory of Greenwich, 
There are other modes of discovering the latitude; one by 
double altitudes taken before and after the sun has passed 
the meridian, and is generally had recourse to in cloudy wea- 
ther, when an observation at noon cannot be taken, or is 
doubtful; the other by dead reckoning, which may serve 
as a partial guide in the event of a loss ofa meridian altitude 
for days together, but cannot be strictly depended upon. 

In obtaining the longitude, we are equally indebted to 
sun, as for the latitude. It is here, however, most impor- 
tant to be possessed of good watches, that keep time well; 
they are called ghronometers, and any error in them, that we 
are unacquainted with, will tend most materially to affect the 
calculations .of our position. These chronometers generally 
show Greenwich time, and as itis well known that, as we 
proceed eastward. of that Place, the day lengthens, and de- 
creases on the contrary as we go westward, it is not at all 
difficult to discover the exact time wherever we are, as the 
variations are reduced and arranged with the utmost minute-’ 
ness. For instance, taking 15 degrees to be the difference 
for one hour between Greenwich and any place eastward or 
westward ; if, when at sea, we find by our observation of the 
Sun that it is twelve o’clock, when the chronometer shows it 
to be 2 Pp, m. true time at Greenwich, it follows that our Ion- 
gitude is 30° to the westward of that place; if again we find 
it 12, when by the chronometer it is 6 4. M. at Greenwich, 
we prove ourselves 90 degrees eastward of that meridian, and 
about the longitude of Calcutta, there being about 6 hours 
difference between it and Greenwich. The calculations can 
"be made to seconds and tenths. 

There are other modes of ascertaining. the latitude and 
longitude, viz. by lunar, sidereal and planetary observations, 
which are, on occasions, especially useful in proving the 
correctness of the chronometers or otherwise. The Nautical 
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Almanacks, and various published Tables which assist in 
working out these observations, are very elaborate. The la- 
titude and longitude being thus daily obtained, the same are 
marked off on the chart, and care is then taken, by changing 
the course, to avoid any obstructions, should such lie in the 
way. 

We thus see how absolutely necessary the Sun is to the 
navigator ; and how utterly useless without its aid would be 
all our beautiful instruments and wonderful inventions, and 
ean readily understand the cause of the many melancholy 
shipwrecks that have happened from the great luminary 
having been hidden for a few days in succession. . 

Although the distance from the North to the South Pole is 
180 degrees, the Sun traverses but 47, or 233 each side of the 
Equator, this space bearing the designation of the Tropics; 
the northern, of Cancer: the southern, of Capricorn. On the 
21st of March it crosses the Equator, and travels northward; 
on the 21st of June it reaches its greatest northern declina- 
tion, and turning to the southward, crosses the line on the 
23rd September; this accounts for that portion of the year 
being the northern summer, and for the 2ist June being the 
longest day. On the 2lst December it reaches its greatest 
southern declination, and again proceeds northward, crossing 
the line on the 21st March, making this portion of the year 
the southern summer, and the northern winter, 

A word or two may now be said about the ship herself, 
every vessel having a claim to that designation carrying 
three masts, called the main, the fore, and the mizen, situated 
respectively in the centre, the fore, and the after parts of the 
vessel; each of these masts in fact has two others attached to 
it, called the top and the top-gallant masts; they are, how- 
ever, so neatly and securely connected with each other, that 
to anovice the whole would appear but as one spar tapering 
to the summit. 

Each mast has its yard across, supporting its sail; thus 
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we have the main-yard and sail, and the main-top-sail 
and the main-top-gallant-sail, and precisely the same with 
fore and mizen, except that the large lower sail of the latter 
mast is set differently, and generally termed the spanker 
or driver. Thus far we havenine sails; above each top-gallant- 
sail is another smaller one, called the royal; and again on the 
bowsprit and jibbooms, are three triangular sails, called the 
fore-top-mast stay-sail, the jib and flying-jib, the last being 
at the end of the extreme spar in the ship. These 15 are 
the usual sails, but for fine weather and fair winds, there 
are others, styled studding-sails, (for brevity pronounced 
“stun-sails”’). which are very useful, especially the lower ones, 
these presenting, when set, an immense Square surface over 
the side of the ship, on a line with the foremast, and when 
the wind is right aft and both are spread, the ship at a 
distance wears the appearance of a monstrous bird, with its 
large wings extended. ‘ 

The mizen-mast has no studding-sail, but the main and 
fore have each two in a line with their top-sail and top- 
gallant-masts, Royal studding-sails are sometimes carried, 
and sky-sails, small sails above the royals, but these only in 
light airs. 

‘Standing with the back to the stern of the vessel, and 
looking forward, that to the right hahd is called the star- 
board side, and the left the larboard. * 

When caught itt a squall, the lighter or loftier sails are 
first taken in, which include the driver and flying-jib; then 
the top-gallant-sails, and if blowing hard, the main-sail, 
leaving the fore-sail, top-sails and jib to bear the brunt of 
the storm. ; : 

There is a mode of reducing the top-sails to one half their 
usual size by what is termed reefing them; there are four 
lines of fastenings, both before and abaft the sail, technically 
called “Reef Points;” these are tied on the yard, and thus 
so much less canvas is presented to the wind; if one line 
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’ of points is only used, the suil is called single-reefed; if two, 
double-reefed; if three, treble-reefed; and if four, close- 
reefed. 

A midshipman obtains the sobriquet of “reefer” from one 
of his earliest (and subsequently constant) employments 
being to assist in reefing the mizen top-sail. 

The poop is an excrescence on the quarter-deck, composed 
of the cuddy or dining room, and eabins for passengers 
exclusively. 

The deck below is called the gun-deck, and also comprises 
passenger’s cabins, and the sleeping berths for the crew, 
soldiers, &c. Below this again are the holds—called after, 
main or fore-holds, according to their various situations, 
in these are stowed away the cargo, ship-stores, &c., the fore- 
hold being generally appropriated to water, whence arises 
the nautical custom of saying of grog or any other beverage 
not ‘remarkable for its strength, that it tastes very much of 
the fore-hold. 


E. 


MADRAS. 


A party arriving for the first time at this presidency, will 
have his surprise called into play some time before he has 
a perfectly distinct view of the town, and perhaps an hour 
or two before his vessel comes to an anchor there, by the 
appearance of sundry black specks on the water, which he 
will be told are human creatures, a statement he is very 
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likely to treat with contempt, until a view through a ~ 
telescope convinces him such is indeed the fact, though he 
cannot then discover by what artificial means they are 
enabled thus to reach so great a distance from the shore, 
as he feels assured that to do so by swimming must be out 
of the question. 

These are the far-famed Catamaran-men, who are out 
upon a fishing excursion. On nearing the shore, letters 
will be sent off to the ship under charge of various members 
of this fraternity, and the stranger will then have an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting closely the three small logs of wood 
fastened together, forming the boats upon which the men 
will kneel, and with no other support, trust themselves 
for miles out on the mighty ocean, or carry communications 
between the shore and ships in the roads, in weather when 
no boats, however strongly made, could do so. Though 
frequently immersed in the surf as well as the sea, they 
are rarely known to lose their station on the frail planks 
beneath them, and still more rarely their lives. 

But the attention of the new-comer is quickly attracted from 
them, their boats and their curious conical caps, in which 
they carry letters, and which, by the bye, is almost the sole 
article of clothing they encumber themselves with, to an 
equally curious and more bustling scene. The arrival of 
the Catamaran precedes but a short time that of various 
Masulah and accommodation boats, frequently not waiting 
until the vessel is anchored, each bearing a motley crew, most 
particularly anxious for the honor of an introduction to the 
new arrivals. Touters for the various hotels or punch 
houses, servants seeking situations, (who, if their accounts 
of themselves could be believed, their possessors should be 
esteemed extremely fortunate), and hawkers of various wares 
form part of these. There are many others, but these will be 
most conspicuous; they will endeavour to make themselves 
agreeable to the new arrival in every nocsihle wav. enma 
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will bring an army list, others a newspaper published that 
morning, and perhaps a few English ones brought by the 
last overland mail. Among them too will generally be found 
a list of the arrivals and departures of ships, names of 
passengers, &c., for the two or three months preceding; 
information which they know from experience to be gratify- 
ing, by the questions with which they are constantly besieged. 
One and all will profess an intimate knowledge of any recent 
casual visitors to Madras, regarding whom any questions 
may be put tothem. One will say that he lived in his hotel, 
and was so gratified with his quarters, that leaving them was 
his only cause of sorrow at quitting: the+ presidency. A 
second will declare that he was his confidential servant; 
while a'third will quote the absent one’s express declara- 
tions, that he never dealt with so honest a man. These 
men will scarcely vary their tale if the questions propounded 
to them be with regard to a fictitious personage; the new 
comers would do well to avoid them all. 

In the body of this work, the advisableness of dawk travel- 
lers giving their friends intimation of their approach, by 
sending on in advance their letters of introduction, was 
atrongly urged; that advice is equally applicable to passen- 
gers ‘by ships, and should it have been followed, no party 
will have to wait long after the vessel has anchored, without 
receiving a letter from his friend, with a servant and convey- 
ance to take him to his residence. It will be then quite time 
to choose hisservants, if this presidency be the termination of 
his voyage; or if his stay be but for a few days, he will have 

- No necessity for any. 

In thus recommending letters of introduction being made 
to precede the arrival of the party himself, it would be as 
well to add that some discretion should be exercised by him 
as to what letters he does so despatch ; many that he may 
receive at home will probably be of such a formal general 
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nature, that it would doas much violence to his own feelings 
of independence to receive the hospitalities just pointed out, 
as it would be a tax upon the individual addressed to be ex- 
pected to offer them. With this caution he can have no dif- 
ficulty in steering clear of subjecting himself and others to 
vexation on this account. One great advantage of forward- 
ing one’s letters beforehand, (by the overland mail for in- 
stance) is, that should the friends so addressed be absent from 
the spot, they will be enabled to secure the new comer the 
hospitality of some actual resident, a circumstance constantly 
Occurring, and a course always pursued, As the etiquette 
with regard to the delivery of letters of introduction differs 
in many places, it may be as well to mention that the rule at 
Madras is to send them, accompanied with a card, immedi- 
ately upon arrival, and await a reply. 

There are, however, many persons whose destinations are 
Calcutta, who may have no acquaintances on the spot, and be 
equally without any introductory missives (those intending 
to stop will surely rarely be thus situated), to whom the irk- 
someness of remaining on board during the ten or twelve 
days a passenger-ship usually remains, may be such that 
the hotels will be deemed their only resource. They 
need not be so; cadets for instance, whether for Bengal or 
Madras, have free quarters at once given them in the Fort, 
during the whole time of their stay, where their messing 
and other expenses will be very trifling, a non-commissioned 
officer being sent to the ship to conduct them there, govern. 
ment very properly discountenancing their young officers 
being at hotels, which, not to disguise the truth, is considered 
for any one to be infra dig. A mess is provided, viz. break- 
fast at half-past eight, at the ‘charge of eight annas a-head; 
dinner, including fruit, at three o'clock, for one rupee; and 
tea at seven, for six annas; wines, &c. are extra, but sup- 
plied at the actual cost price ; each room is provided witha 
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bedstead and mattress only ; linen must therefore be brought 
from the ship, and the few other articles of furniture that 
may be required can be hired for a mere trifle. 

The private gentleman, again, should find no difficulty in 
getting some of his shipmates, living with friends on shore, to 
youch for him as such, and those friends in turn can readily 
get him admitted as an honorary member of that excellently 
conducted and admirable institution, the Madras Club, the 
only form being a card of recommendation from two mem- 
bers of a large committee. It may interest parties in Eng- 
land to be made acquainted with the way in which first-rate 
clubs in India are conducted, and the rules of the one in 
question are accordingly here given, 


“ Rure I.—The Madras Club shall consist of an unlimited num- 
ber of Members. 

« JI,—The following Members shall be admitted without ballot. 

“1st, Members of Government, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
and the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Madras, on intimating 
to the Secretary their wish for admission within two months after 
their arrival in this Presidency. 

© 9d. All Officers and Gentlemen belonging to this Presidency, 
but absent from it prior to the Ist May, 1832, provided their desire 
to be admitted be signified within two months after their return, 

«©3, All Members of the Bengal Club shall be considered 
Honorary Members of the Madras Club, (on notifying their wish 
to that effect to the Secretary) as, vice versé, all Members of the 
Madras Club are of the Bengal Club, subject only to the usual 
charges attending a residence in either Club House. 

“11i—The following classes of Gentlemen shall be eligable by 
ballot. 

Ist. All Officers of the Queen’s and Consipany 3, Civil, Military 
and Medical Services. 

* 2d, Members of the Bar and Clergy. 

“3d. Gentlemen received in general Society at Madras. 
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“IV.—The following classes shall be admitted as Honorary 
Members. 

“Ist. The Personal Staff of the Governor General and Comman- 
der-in-chief in India, and of Governors and Commanders-in-chief 
of the other Presidencies, 

“2d, All Commissioned Officers (including all those of the ward 
room) of her Majesty’s Navy, belonging to the India Station. 

“ 3d. All Commissioned Officers of the Indian Navy. 

“4th. All Members of her Majesty’s or the Honorable Com- 
pany’s Service belonging to the other Presidencies, or Honorable 
Company’s Settlements, not permanently residing within the limits 
of the Madras Territories, and all Gentlemen received in general 
Society at the other Presidencies, and not so permanently residing, 
who may be desirous of availing themselves of the advantages of 
the Club, may be admitted as honorary and occasional Members 
at the signed recommendation of any two Members of the Commit- 
tee, to be entered in a book kept for that purpose; provided always 
that no Member of the Club be compelled to quit his room for an 
Honorary Member eligible under the provision of this Rule, but 
Honorary Members ao eligible will be allowed to occupy rooms 
in the event of theix not being required by permanent Members. 

“Sth. All persons belonging to the Madras Presidency eligible 
as Members on payment of original Donation, viz. Rupees 100, 
shali ve admitted honorary and occasional Members at the signed 
recommendation of any two Members of Committee, on signifying 
their desire to become permanent Members at the next ensuing 
ballot. rn 2 
“ 6th. Honorary Members shall have all the privileges of the 
other Members, except that of balloting or of voting and eligibility 
as Members of Committee; with the restriction contained in para- 
4 of this Rule. é 

“¥V. No person dismissed from her Majesty’s or the Honorable 
Company’s Service can be elected or remain a Member of the 
Club, untess reinstated in the Service. 

“VIL—Ist. Every Candidate eligible by ballot must be pro- 
posed by one Member and seconded by two other Members. 
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« His name, accompanied by a statement, mentioning in what 
capacity he is eligible, together with that of the proposer and two” 
seconders, shall then be exposed in a conspicuous part of the Club 
House for a period of at least 10 days. 

“‘ No Member shall have the privilege of proposing a Candidate 
unless he shall have been a Subscriber to the Club for one year. 

«9d. The ballot shall take place between the hours of 9 a.m, and 
6 v.am., on the first Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of every 
month, Members balloting are to sign the book kept for that 
‘purpose. 

«3d, One black ball in ten shall exclude, and unless there are 
ten voters, the ballot shall not be valid. 

« VIi—Ist. The entrance Donation shall be Rupees 100. 

« But in cases where application as a Candidate is not preferred 
within six months after becoming eligible, the donation, shall be 
Rupees 175. 

“9d. Donation is payable immediately after election, and in the 
event of failure of payment of the same within two months, the 
Proposer of the Member so failing to pay will be held responsible 
for the amount in the same way, as for any other sum due by such 
Proposer to the Club, and such Member shall forfeit his election. 

“3d, Members who shall have forfeited their election as above 
shall be re-admissable only after being balloted for again, and on 
payment of double the amount of the higher rate of Donation, viz. 
Rupees 350. 

« 4th. The Subscription of Members residing at the Presidency 
(with the exception of Regimental Officers attached to the Garrison 
of Fort St. George) is 4 Rupees per mensem, or 48 Rupees per 
annum, payable annually in advance, during the first quarter of 
the year, 

“5th. The Subscription of Members residing at St. Thomas’s 
Mount, Palaveram, Poonamalee, and Regimental Officers attached 
to the Garrison of Fort St. George, is 2 Rupees per mensem, or 24 
Rupees per annum, payable annually in advance, during the first 
quarter of the year. 

6th. The Subscription of non-resident Members is 1 Rupee per * 
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mensem, or 12 Rupees per annum, Payable annually in advance, 
during the first quarter of the year, 

“7th, Members quitting the Presidency, Palaveram, St. Thomas’s 
Mount, or Poonamalee, to proceed up the country, shall be entitled 
to a refund of the higher rate of Subscription, provided the period 
of absence shall extend to one month, 

“8th, Donations and Subscriptions to the Club are payable to 
the Secretary, by whom or the accountant, receipts for the same 
will be signed; house bills to the accountant or bill collectors, 
monthly, on being presented for payment, or invariably before 
leaving the Club House. 

“9th. Subscriptions shall cease during the period of absence in 
Europe. F 

“10th. Honorary Members shall not be required to pay the 
entrance Donation, or Annual Subscription, but a Quarterly Sub- 
scription of 12 Rupees in advance, (the rate specified in Para, 4, 
for Resident Members) a Quarter being due on admission, and 
subsequently, on the commencement of every succeeding Quarter, 
viz., 1st January, Ist April, Ist July and ist October. 

“llth. Non-resident Members arriving at the Presidency, and 
remaining for a period of six months, commencing from the date of 
arrival, shall pay their Subscriptions as resident Members during 
their stay at Madras. 

“ VILI.—Ist, The concerns of the Club and its internal arTange- 
ments shall be managed by a general Committee, consisting of 24 
Members, 12 of whom shall go out annually, and be eligible to re- 
election by the Subscribers at their Annual General Meeting, with 
a President and Vice President; the latter of whom shall also be 
elected by the Subscribers, at such Annual General Meeting, and 
shall succeed to the office of President in each ensuing year; such 
General Committee shall be at liberty from time to time to make 
such ordinances for the internal Regulations, &c. of the Club, as 
they shall think fit. And with the view of keeping up the numerical 
strength of the Committee throughout the year, at the Annual 
Meeting, a gradation List shall be made out of those Gentlemen 
who may be nominated: as Members of Committee according to the 
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number of votes for each, and that vacancies of Committee be filled 
up from time to time, as they may occur from this List, by the 
Secretary, in order as they there stand, he having ascertained in 
writing the willingness of such nominee to act on Committee, 

“2d. The General Committee shall elect their Secretary, who 
shall be a standing Member of Committee during the period he 
holds the Secretaryship. 

“3d. The ordinary meetings of General Committee shall be 
held on the second Wednesday of every second month; but, the 
President, or in his absence the Vice-President, whenit shall appear 
to him necessary, or on the requisition of any two Members of Com- 
mittee, shall call a special General Meeting of Committee. 

‘4th. Any six Members of the Committee, with the President 
or Vice-President and Secretary, shall forma quorum. 

“Sth. In the event of any circumstance occurring likely to dis- 
turb the order and harmony of the Club, or any infraction of the 
Rules of the Club or ordinances of Committee, the same shall be 
taken immediate cognizance of, and brought to the notice of the 
General Committee, whose duty it shall be, under the sanction of a 
vote by a majority of two-thirds of the Members present, such votcs 
being obtained by ballot, to remove from the list of Subscribers 
the name of any Member, who shall have been guilty of any irre- 
gularity, or who shall have infringed the rules or ordinances, and 
he shall thereon cease to belong to the Club, and notification 
thereof shall be made to him by the Committee, his Subscription 
for the period he may have paid in advance being returned to him. 

“6th. No new ordinance or alteration of any ordinance shall be 
made by the Committee without the sanction of two-thirds of the 
Members present at the meeting, and every proposition affecting 
the general interests of the Club shall be circulated to every Mem- 
ber of Committee, that due notice of every proposed change may 
be given. 

“ [X.--Ist. Six Members of the General Committee, two of 
whom shall go out in rotation every four months, shall be elected 
annually by the General Committee, and with the President, or 
Vice-President and Secretary, ex-officio, shall form the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Club. 
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“2d, The duty of the Sub-Committee shall consist of the imme- 
diate examination of accounts, passing bills for payment, drawing 
cheques on the Bank, and all ordinary detail of superintendence, 
subject to the confirmation of the General Committee at their 
periodical meetings. 

“3d. The Sub-Committee shall hold their meetings on the 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays of every month, to transact current business ; 
any three of whom, with the Secretary, shall form a quorum. 

“4th, The decisions of the Sub-Committee shall be final as 
regards themselves, in all cases where there is only one dissentient 
voice ; but when there are more than one dissent, any two or more 
Members may protest and appeal to the General Committee, 

“5th, The appointment of all retainers and servants and the 
amount of their salaries shall rest with the Sub-Committee. 

““X.—Ist, At the close of the day, every expense incurred shall 
either be paid or acknowledged to be due by the initials of the 
party concerned, on the bill being presented to him, and all accounts 
shall be settled monthly, or before leaving the Club House. 

“ Those of Honorary Members shall be paid weekly, and in the 
event of their failing to settle them, or leaving any accounts unad- 
justed, the parties proposing their admission to the Club shall 
become responsible for the amount, in the same way as for any 
expense incurred by themselves. 

“2d. Bills of Subscribers shall be presented for payment under 
@ sealed cover once only—if it should be inconvenient for the party 
to settle the account when so presented, or if there should be any 
error in the bill requiring correction, it shall be necessary for the 
Subscriber to rectify the seme with the Accountant, and settle his 
bill either by personal attendance at the Club House, or by sending 
8 person for that purpose before the end of the month; and in the 
event of Subscribers losing their bills, the Accountant shall not be 
required to furnish them a second time, but reference to the books 
of the house can be made if required. 

“3d. The names of those Subscribers who shall have neglected 
to pay their Donations or Subscriptions, or house bills to the Club, 
within the period prescribed by the rules, shall be affixed in the 
Reading Room, and if the amount be not paid within the space of 
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two months after being so affixed, of which due notice shall be 
given by the Sub-Committee to the parties, Subscribers so failing 
in payment shall ipso facto be expelled from the Club; and their 
names erased from the list of Subscribers to the Club, and in the 
cases of non-payment of house bills, the names shall continue 
affixed in the Reading Room, until the amount due be paid. 

“4th. To prevent error in accounts, Subscribers, when ordering 
dinners for private parties, are requested to notify in writing to the 
Steward, or head Butler, the person or persons to whom the ex- 
pense of the Dinner, &c. is to be debited, and strangers arriving 
at the Club House are requested to sign their Names, .Rank, 
Corps, or office, on a slate, when presented for that purpose by the 
servants. 

“Sth, A shed having been constructed for the protection of 
conveyances belonging to Subscribers to the Club, the practice of 
placing palankeens under the verandahs of the house or sleeping 
rooms, is positively prohibited. 

‘Books, Periodicals, Pamphlets, or Newspapers, are on no 
account to be removed from the Reading Room. 

“6th. Any Member who has been or shall be expelled the Club, 
or whose name has been or shall be crased from the List of Sub- 
scribers, shall be re-admissible by Ballot (once only), on payment 
of a Donation of 350 Rupees, and on the occasion of a party 
being proposed for re-admission by Ballot, the minute of the 
General Committee recording the reasons of his expulsion shall be 
suspended in the Reading Room for general information. 

““ XL—Ist, No existing rule shall be modified or new rule esta- 
blished, except by a majority of two-thirds of the Members present 
at a General Meeting of Subscribers. 

“2d. A General Meeting of ‘Subscribers shall be held annually 
on the first Wednesday in March, for the purpose of receiving 
from the Committee a Report and Abstract of the accounts and 
concerns of the Club for the preceding year, together with an esti- 
mate of the Receipts and Disbursements for the current year, 
which report shall be printed for general information. 

“At this Meeting, any subject relating to the Club may be dis- 
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the majority of votes at a second General Meeting, to be held 14 
days subsequent to the first, and during that time, the proposed 
resolutions shall be hung up in the Reading Room for the informa- 
tion of Subscribers who may not have attended at the Annual 
Meeting and may wish to vote at the subsequent one, 

“3d. Extraordinary General Meetings of Subscribers shall be 
convened by the President of the Committee, or, in his absence, by 
the Vice-President, at the written requisition of any nine Members 
of the Club, giving 14 days notice. The requisition must state 
the subject to be laid before such General M eeting of Subscribers, 
and must be hung up in the Club House, signed by the appellant 
Members, for the above-mentioned 14 days, and no subject shall be 
discussed at such Meeting save that specified in the written requi- 
sition. The decision of such Meeting does not require confirmation 
by a second meeting. 

“ XU.—Ist. The Club House shall be open for the reception of 
Members at 6 o’clock in the morning, and closed at 12 o'clock at 
night, after which hour the lights in the Public Room shall be ex- 
tinguished, and no refreshment shall be furnished, nor any game 
commenced, 

“2d. Accommodation shall be provided in the Club House for 
Members requiring it, on the following terms, and subject to the 
following restrictions. 

“3d. The charge for the occupation of a bed-room shall be 1f 
Rupees per mensem, and for broken periods, half Rupee per diem, 
subject to such modification of these rates as the Sub-Committee 
may deem proper, liable to revision by the General Committee. 

“Ath. Members shall be allowed to occupy bed-rooms for one 
month ; after which, the senior occupant above stairs must be pre- 
pared to vacate immediately on the application for accommodation 
by another Member arriving at the Club, but if demand for accom- 
modation is not made, he shall not be required to quit, but he must 
be prepared to vacate any particular room he may occupy if 
another Member should require it, the right of selection resting 
with Members resident less than one month, according as they 
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send their names to the Steward for enrolment on the list of Can- 
didates, but no name shall be enrolled prior to the date of arrival 
of the Member at the Presidency, and the claim to a room shall be 
established from that date only, and no Gentleman, after residing 
a month at the Club, can leave it, and return while he resides at 
the Presidency, and put a fresh date of arrival opposite his name ; 
but in the event ofa room being vacant, he can occupy it, his name 
being placed beneath the line, and in case of a fresh applicant 
requiring it, he must vacate immediately. 

“6th. Residents at the Presidency shall not be allowed to 
occupy bed-rooms to the exclusion of non-resident members, 

“7th, The names of Members residing at the Club House shall 
be written on a list, with references to the date of arrival, up-to the 
period of one month; after which, the tame shall be written below 
the line drawn for that purpose, 

“8th. It is desirable that, as far as practicable, one day should 
intervene between the occupation of rooms by suecessive Members, 
in order to allow the servants to air and- thoroughly clean the 
apartments, and Gentlemen are requested to instruct their servants 
never to occupy a room without the previous instruction of the 
Steward. 

 XIII.—Besides sleeping apartments, the Club House shall 
comprise.— : 

“Ist. Reading and Dining Rooms. 
“2d. Billiard and.Card Rooms. 
“3d. A Racket Court. 

“ XIV.—Ist. The bills of the Club are printed, and any defeet 
that may be found with a Dinner, or complaint against the matter 
of the said bill, is to be written on the back thereof and signed by 
the Member complaining, which bill and fault will be considered 
by the Sub-Committee at their next usual meeting, and the result 
duly communicated by the Secretary. 

“9d. When large private parties are given at the Ciub House, 
the butler is authorized to hire for the occasion such few extra 
servants as may be required, the cost of the same being charged 
to the party. 

“3d. Meals shall not be served to Members in their private 
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rooms on any pretence whatever, except in cases of severe 
sickness. 

“4th. A House Dinner shall be prepared every Wednesday 
evening at half-past 7 o’clock, the board for which shall be with- 
drawn on the Tuesday evening preceding. 

“Sth, The House Dinners are limited to 50 persons, and after’ 
that number of names are on the list, the board shall be withdrawn. 

“ 6th. As lights are only furnished for the public rooms, Members 
dining in the private rooms will be charged on that account six 
Annas for the Jarger dining-rooms, and four Annas for each of the 
other rooms. 

“7th, Except on Wednesday evening, the centre dining-room 
shall be considered a private room, and shall be available as such 
to any Member requiring it for a private party. The charges for 
Jights to Members occupying that room shall be five Rupees. 

“ 8th. The Steward is peremptorily prohibited, from furnishing 
meals or other supplies to any Member who may not have settled 
his account agreeably to para. Ist. of rule X.; heis also prohibited 
from furnishing eupplies of any kind to any Member except 
for consumption in the Club House. . 

“ XV.—Ist. As public servants of every description are attached 
to the Club, the number of private servants belonging to Members 
occupying apartments in the Club, shail be restricted to two. 

“2d. No servant of the Club shall be reprimanded or in any 
way punished by the Members. In the event of any fault being 
found, it is to be stated in writing to the Secretary, who, in com- 
munication with the Sub-Committee will take measures for correct- 
ing it, and communicate the result for the satisfaction of the Mem- 
bers complaining. : 

“3d. No Member shall give to any servant of the establishment 
any sum of money or gratuity, upon any pretence whatever, and. 
any servant convicted of having received such money or gratuity 
shall be forthwith discharged. 

“*XVI.—No Member shall be allowed to introduce a stranger 
into the Club House, the Billiard Rooms, Racket Court or Divan, 
except to view the buildings, or visit a friend in the room below 
stairs, or in his own apartments, and none, except a Member or 
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Honorary Member, can be permitted to avail himself of. any of the 
advantages of the establishment. 

“ XVIT.—All breakage or injury to any of the Club property 
shall be paid ‘for at prime cost by the person committing it. * 

“ XVIIL.—No Tent shall be pitched or kept within the Club 
compound. : 

“ XIX.~No Member shall on any account bring a dog within 
the precincts of the Club. 

“ XX.—No Member shall take away from the Club, on any pre- 
tence whatever, any Newspaper, Pamphlet, Book, or other article, 
the property of the Institution, under the penalty of expulsion by 
the General Committee. i 

“* XXI.—-No smoking (hooka excepted) shall be allowed, except 
in the Divan. 

“‘ XXII.—No Horses or Conveyances shall be picketed or kept 
within the Club compound. 

“ XXIH.—Ist. No gambling shall be allowed in the Club House, 
nor in any of the buildings or apartments, public or private, con- 
nected therewith, 

“2d. No play of any kind shall be allowed on Sundays, under 
the penalty of expulsion. 

“ XXIV.—The charge of a rubber at Billiards shall be one Anna, 
and when the rooms are lighted, two Annas; eight Annas shall 
be the fine for a love game, 10 Pagodas for the first cut of the cloth, 
five Pagodas for the second, and three Pagodas for every succeed- 
ing cut of the cloth. , 

“ XXV.—The following schedule of charges for Breakfast, 
Tiffin, Dinner, and Supper, &c., and prices of Wines, &c., have 
been established and are directed to be hung up in each of the 
rooms of the house for general information, liable to modification 
by the Sub-Committee, subject to revision by the General Com- 
mittee. 

CHARGES FOR 


Rs. As. 
Breakfast 2... . . . ee ed 
Hot Tif, Sef Bo dod Sle ae Bn a he »- 1 8 


Cold. do, tse a ea EG A ee a Pa BOB OO 
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Res, As. 
House Dinner, on Wednesday . 3 40 
Platay: dO; (0-6 fomten alte oe 1 8 
HotSupperr. . 2 2... Tr 8 
Dold: ease eee geie we de Soe te a DO 
Desserts 6 Soc eye vO es ge B. We vee bo we Ee ae Os 
Ham Sandwiches. 2 2 2. 1. 2 DL. 0 6 
Other” dove ae ea eee we Ged ES ces 0 4 
Cup of Tea or Coffee. 2 2 2 2... 0 3 
Biscuits. . . if ah Sn 4. 0 2 


“ The above chats for Dinners and Tiffins are for the best of 
every thing that can be procured from the Bazaar, including 
Pickles, Sauces and Cheeses. Gentlemen giving parties and wish- 
ing to have European luxuries on the table, such as Hams, Tongues, 
Tart Fruits, Hermetically Sealed Fish, Meats, Vegetables, &c., 
(a supply of which is always on hand) will be charged with the 
prime cost of the same in addition to the above charges for Dinners, 
with the exception of the House Dinner, the charge for, which 
includes every thing. 

“ Crus Housz, Aagust 14, 1839. 


There are but two hotels at Madras at all worthy of being 
so designated; ‘Grant’s” and “the Clarendon;” the former 
being close to the beach, in the rear of the supreme court 
and in the heart of the Black Town; the other being at the 
outskirts of it, facing the esplanade, on a portion of which 
the fort is situated. 

In many of their charges they correspond, but the latter 
is certainly the cheaper of the two; the following is a scale 
of them. Board and lodging, not including wines, beer or 
spirits, for a single person, by the month, one hundred and 
twenty rupees. Breakfast, lancheon and supper, each, one 
rupee per head. Dinner two (or with fruit, four annas extra.) , 
Tea or coffee per enp, three annas. Whiskey per bottle, 
three rupees eight annas; per glass, eight annas. _ Brandy 
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bottle, two rupees four annas. Beer per bottle, fourteen 
annas. Beds per night, one and two rupees. The Hotel- 
keepers would contract for board and lodging at five rupees 
per diem, wines, &c. excepted; but this would hardly be 
found so cheap in the end as paying for what is actually 
taken, Billiards per game three annas during the day, and 
five at night. 

The Author trusts that in again seconimiadtiig his readers 
not to make use of these establishments, unless absolutely 
compelled to do so, he shall not be charged with a wish to 
injure them; such is far from his desire, since he is personally 
acquainted with nothing to the prejudice of either, though 
his duty as a volunteer adviser has been only strictly fol- 
lowed in making these remarks. 

The stranger would do well to call, the morning after his 
arrival, and write his name in the book at Government 
House, under charge of the Aide-de-Camp in waiting. In 
the event of the Governor being at the Presidency, he may 
thereby have a chance of partaking of Lord Elphinstone’s 
munifieent hospitality, and himself judging of the refined 
manners and polite attentions which have so endeared his 
lordship to the people whom he governs. 

To one who has resided for any time in Calcutta, or even 
casually visited it, Madras must seem very inferior. It 
wants almost all the advantages of the former place, its con- 
tiguity to the sea excepted, while this is rendered nugatory 
by the boiling surf which so invariably lashes its shores, 
making a transit from land to water, or vice versa, always 
disagreeable, and in some measure dangerous, frequently 
indeed altogether impracticable for days together, without a 
tisk of human life. 

This difficulty of access, with other disadvantages at- 
tending the port, must always make Madras of less com- 


mercial importance than would otherwise be the case. 
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portion of them, the sea-shore seems to present very little 
attraction, since searcely one of their dwellings is situated 
thereon, but all some three or four miles from it, where not 
even a glimpse of it can be obtained. It is true that, on 
coming from the southward, there are some villas on the 
banks, but they are very few compared to those in the 
interior. < 

The most striking object on the shore is the fort; beyond 
that is the Black Town, where all. business is transacted. 
The buildings facing the sea at this part are not many; the 
most noticeable, as well on account of size as for other 
reasons, being the great houses of Arbuthnot and Co.; 
Hall, Bainbridge and Co.; Parry, Dare, and Co. ; and others: 
then the Supreme Court, and finally the Master Attendant’a 
Office, in conjunction with which is the Custom House. 
The last are very extensive ranges, and the entire line 
looks well from the water. 

The streets of the Black Town mostly run at right angles, 
and parallel with each other; it is very populous. The shops 
of Europeans and Natives are situated in it, and the residences 
of the Portuguese and Natives, and the bazaars of the latter, 
occupy nearly the rest of the space. 

To the southward of the fort is a conspicuous object from 
the sea, a glaring white pyramidal tower, approximating in 

_ Size and appearance to the Martello Towers on the Sussex 
coast; this was erected-as an ice-house, but unfortunately 
has not yet been the receptacle of any portion of the article 
for which it was intended; the Americans, who make so 
good a market in Calcutta, not having as yet been tempted to 
land any of their cargoes at Madras, shrewdly suspecting 
that the speculation would not answer. 

The society is much more limited here than at the chief 
Presidency, and there appears in it a degree of apathy, as 
regards personal comforts, which is by no means the case 
among the Bengalees. In scarcely a single drawing-room at 
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Madras, is there a punkah hung ; that most necessary appen- 
dage to every sitting-room being here deemed unwieldy, and 
thought to destroy the good effect of the tout ensemble of the 
room. And so in various other apparently trifling matters 
maybe perceived a disregard of those luxuries which a 
denizen of Caleutta looks upon as absolute necessaries of 
life. From the smallness of the place, and the slight increase 
of its inhabitants during many years, the distinctions of 
society are also as rigidly preserved as ever; whereas, in the 
neighbouring capital, the schoolmaster has. been abroad, and 
many of those artificial bounds which. existed ten years 
ago are no longer tenable. Thus, there is still, at Madras, 
as wide a gulf separating the privileged classes, (consisting 
of the covenanted services of the Kast-India Company and 
the mercantile aristocracy) from the tradesmen, as there is in 
England between the Duke of Wellington and the humblest 
of his employés. Many years ago, when the inferior part 
of the mercantile community consisted of ship-stewards, 
cuddy-servants and others, who found their way to India, the 
Lord knows how—and were—the Lord knows whom ; such 
distinctions might have been necessary ; but at the present 
day, when men of education are devoted to similar pursuits, 
and are at the same time of good birth, and possessing 
large capital, it is obvious that the line should be greatly 
relaxed. 

The fashionable drive at Madras is called the South Beach, 
and answers to the course and esplanade of Calcutta, and to 
the Hyde Park ring of London. It is a strip of road, of 
about a quarter of a mile in length, on the sea-shore, imme- 
diately to the south of the fort. Many of the drives in the 
vicinity of Madras are very interesting, and the roads 
superb. The Mount Road, especially, deserves mention; it 
is shaded on each side by trees of various descriptions and 
most luxuriant foliage, and there is one continued succession 
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of them are large, and many chaste and elegant: all are in 
the centre of their own grounds. ; 

The Mount Road is so named from leading to St. Thomas’s 
Mount, the artillery station, and which is well wooded, 
and apparently a very delightful ‘place. Near it is the 
race-course, the circuit of which is one mile and a half; 
but, to judge from its ‘present appearance, it must be badly 
kept; the stand is large and convenient, and other appliances 
relative to the sport seem appropriate enough. 

On the Madras side of the race-conrse is an immense 
stone bridge, of many arches, over a wide and very extensive 
ravine, “which, during the season of rains, is filled with 
water, At other times, a shallow stream winds through its 
centre, while on its banks are always collected hundreds of 
dhobies (washermen), with numerous tents containing the 
families of this useful class of people. It is peculiarly 
characteristic of the ‘exclusive and lordly pretensions of 
Europeans in India, that their own vehicles alone are per- 
mitted to traverse the bridge in question; the bullock 
hackeries of the natives being compelled to descend and 
ascend the somewhat precipitous bank on either side, and 
wade through the water. 

‘The tappal (or post) is conveyed by men, much in the same 
way as the dawk of Bengal; attached to one end of the staff, 
(at the other of which are the letter-bags), are many pieces of 
rattling iron, as much to intimate their approach, and keep. 
people out of their way, as to alarm wild beasts when they 
have occasion to pass through jungles. 

The equipages, whether European or otherwise, are of the 
most beggarly description that can be conceived; through- 
out Madras, there is scarcely one handsome turn-out. Some 
of the horses are respectable, yet being principally Arabs, 
and of small stature, they show off but poorly in comparison 
with the noble-sized animals of England. The natives chiefly 
make use of bullocks, which. when ureed. wil] eantinne chat. 
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progress for some time at a tolerable pace; their carriages 
are of all descriptions, from the simple hearse-like palankeen 
on wheels, to the large padded seat conveyance, with a 
conical canopy and curtains, upon which two or three per- 
sons may repose after thé fashion of Hindoos. The bullocks 
are a most hard-working race ; there are few occasions where 
Tabor is requisite in which they are not most eminently 
useful; they are much smaller than the English breed, and 
their horns are very peculiar, large, straight, and long, not 
twisted like them, but falling back, and converging to a point. 
Buffaloes are also very common as beasts of burden, and their 
horns are perhaps finer than those of the oxen; both form an 
important article of exportation from this place to England ; 
from the milk of the buffalo is made much of the cheese and 
butter consumed in Madras by those not able to afford the 
more expensive condiments. The camel is much seen; it 
is employed for the purpose of conveying despatches. where 
the distance would be too great for a man to travel without 
stopping, and for. many other purposes. The extraordinary 
powers of endurance of this animal are by no means exag- 
gerated. 

The natives have most of the characteristics of their 
brethren of Bengal; in colour they are, however, much 
blacker, especially those of low caste, and by no means so 
good-looking; like them they are nevertheless patient, peace- 
able, and easily contented. Their language is the Malabar, 
Tamil, or Telinga; but as Europeans do not generally give 
themselves the least trouble to study these tongues, it follows 
ag a necessary consequence that every native, coming in 
contact with them, must have a smattering of English, and 
henee dishonesty and extortion are far from being rare in 
the class in question. Not less in India than on the 
continent of Europe is apparent where a prodigal English- 
man has been residing or visiting, in the discontent which 
results from paying servants and others properly, in contra- 
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distinction to his miscalled liberality. This is an evil which 
ean only be obviated by every one henceforward firmly per- 
severing in an adherence to those just rules which may be. 
readily ascertained, and thus doing away with the annoy- 
ance resulting from a contrary practice. 

In Madras, many servants less are required than in Cal- 
cutta, in consequence of there being fewer castes. Here, one 
man will attend the toilet, wait at table, and do other 
things which would require three or four in Bengal; and 
living is, therefore, less expensive in one than in the other 
place. 

Palankeens are not numerous, and are more commonly 
made use of by natives, (such as dubashes, or agents) than 
Europeans; this may be on account of the distance from one 
place to another, (the houses of residence from the Black 
Town, for instance, being such as to render this mode of tra- 
velling lengthy and tiresome). ‘The bearers are a finer set of 
men than those in Calcutta; but, to judge from their cries, 
they are far less capable of going through much work ; 
their cries are very pitiful, and would tempt a humane 
stranger rather to get out and walk in the sun, than inffict 
such apparent misery upon a number of his fellow creatures, 
Yet these doleful lamentations are merely customary, and 
such an exhibition of feeling, should it be perchance shown, 
would not be appreciated. A set of bearers more frequently 
consists of six men than of four; that number is also con- 
stantly seen carrying the vehicle, three at each end, which is 
very rarely the case in Bengal or Bombay. 

Much less fear of exposure to the sun is shown at Madras 
than in other parts of India, European ladies being carried 
about at noon in their open tonjohns, and gentlemen riding 
on horseback at the same hour; there is also less protection 
to the houses in the form of porticoes and verandahs, so 
that, upon alighting from one’s carriage, it is next to impos- 
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Lord Elphinstone is very popular both with the native and 
European communities. Government-house has no claim to 
the distinction which has been conferred upon it, as the re- 
sidence for the chief person at the presidency, some private 
houses in Madras possessing quite as much accommodation as 
it affords; there is not indeed a room sufficiently large within 
its walls to contain all the eligibles on a public night, so that 
a massive building has been erected within the gardens, but 
at least a hundred yards from the house (havitig more the 
appearance of a church than of a festive hall), called the 
banqueting room, in which all the large balls are held. 
But, notwithstanding its unfitness in some respects, it con- 
tains many suites of handsome rooms; the grand dining- 
room is simply a verandah extending over the noble portico 
at the entrance, the centre being floored with shining oak, 
similar to that often noticed in continental palaces; and 
some caution is requisite to prevent a party unaccus- 
tomed to it from slipping; massive pillars divide this from 
a walk on each side, beyond either of which the grounds are 
visible. The drawing-rooms, card-rooms, and others, would 
be deemed excellent for a private gentleman, but for a gover- 
nor the case is different; with regard to furniture, it is well 
known that those rooms in India possessing the least, are by 
far the most comfortable, permitting a free circulation of air 
and allowing no space for the harbouring of noxious insects. 
In this respect Government-house is perfectly comme il faut. 
Its large looking-glasses are most worthy of remark, but 
they are only recent additions, having, not long ago, been 
purchased at a sale. The garden, or rather park, attached 
to the house is very extensive, extending to the sea-shore, 
where there is another smaller residence appropriated to the 
governor, called the Marine Villa. 

Madras is extremely well irrigated. Streams of water 
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it is practicable to fill or empty them at pleasure; the 
bridges are consequently very numerous. There are also 
many large tanks, but in the dry season they unfortunately 
contain very little water. 

Government-house is situated at the head of the Mount 
Road: between it and the fort, is an island formed by the 
Streams just mentioned, and the main road to the country 
runs through it, and is avery fine one. In the centre therejhas 
lately been erected @ splendid equestrian statue to the late 
Sir Thomas Munro, who died while governor of the Presi- 
dency, deservedly esteemed and universally lamented. The 
statue is by Chantrey. 

Women are employed, indiscriminately with men, as 
coolies or laborers; and if a dozen coolies are sent for, to 
remove furniture or anything else, the chances are, that 
three or four at least are women ; indeed, as bearers of 
grass from the country for horses, the gentler sex far pre- 
ponderate in numbers. Everything, whether large or small, 
is borne on the head; thus, whether the load be three small 
books, or a large trunk, the hands are useless, and the head is 
alone employed: a portmanteau, which an English porter 
would deem but half a burden, here requires two men, who 
carry it between them; their pay is very trifling, a sum of 
four annas,-or sixpence, per diem, to each person, would be 
deemed handsome. 

The fort is extensive and well defended, one portion, by 
its proximity to the sea, being rendered almost impregnable 
in consequence of the heavy surf effectually preventing a 
secure landing. It is, however, liable to the same com- 
plaint which has been strongly and justly urged against its 
sister of Caleutta, viz. that it -is too large to be properly 
manned in case of an attack from a powerful enemy; the 
garrison it would require for due defence, being by far too 
numerous for the limited resources of the country. Within 
its walls, in addition to barracks, hospitals, magazines. and 
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every appertenance of war, is the post-office. The gover- 
nor’s house is spacious, and opposite to it is a handsome 
marble statue of the Marquess Cornwallis. The church is 
large and well adapted for its purposes; externally, how- 
ever, it sadly wants repairs. 

Not only in the above instance, but in many others, great 
apparent neglect is evinced in the exterior of houses, none 
of that neatness so prevalent in Calcutta being here ex- 
hibited. 

‘The southern exit from the fort leads on to the fashionable 
Beach drive, at the head of which is an oval enclosure, con- 
sisting of a lawn and gravel walks, in the centre of which 
the band plays for about three quarters of an hour every 
Monday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings. The Governor 
has a band of his own, which is a very good one, and of 
course has plenty of employment. 

Of the cause of the surf, the great bane of Madras, it is 
difficult to form a correct opinion. It would almost seem 
from the three or four successive heavy waves, each nearly 
six feet high, and containing many tons of water, that in its 
flow from the ocean to the shore it met with an equal num- 
ber of acclivities or banks, thereby rendering the waves (in 
other places so regular, though exposed to almost the same 
width of ocean,) so furious and overwhelming here. A 
strong current is always flowing according to the wind; if 
the latter be from the south, of course to the north, and 
vice versa. It is at some peculiar.seasons of these currents 
that the navigation is most dangerous ; when the surfs follow 
each other at regular intervals, the skill of the boatmen acts 


> as a counterpoise to the difficulty; but when they suc- 


ceed each other very quickly, and without order, their task 
js a most arduous one, and it is then that the surf flag is 
invariably hoisted. Boats are often upset, and it sometimes 
occurs indeed that it is necessary for the boatmen to leave them 
and take to the water, or the lives of every one would be in 
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danger, in consequence of the crashing of the frail planks, and 
the fragments flying in all directions. In that case, the na- 
tives, who are capital swimmers, do not make for the shore 
but when necessity compels ; ifa heavy surf approaches, they 
dive until it has passed innocuously over them; whereas 
were they to continue swimming towards the land, the im- 
mense force of the coming wave would infallibly drive them 
to the bottom, and by keeping them there for a time, de- 
prive them of all strength for further efforts. 

The only description of boat used is the masulah; it is 
large and clumsy, but admirably adapted for its intended pur- 
pose, being pointed stem and stern alike, both high out of 
the water, the planks not riveted together, but fastened 
merely by country ropes, and well pitched, thus making the 
whole pliant in the extreme, and giving in all directions ac- 
cording to the striking of the surf: a stiff English boat could 
not fail having its bottom or sides stove in by one half 
only of the concussions which they hourly bear unharmed. 
They are manned by ten or a dozen men, who keep time 
with their paddles, chaunting the while some savage song, 
the noise being literally deafening when their difficulties 
commence, The steersman has simply his oar to-direct the 
course of the boat, and he is as often at its head as its stern, 
the grand object being to keep the broadside from the surf, 
lest she should be swamped. The distance from the shore 
to the anchorage varies from half a mile to one mile and a 
half, and the cost of a boat to the nearest point is one rupee 
and three annas for a cargo boat, or four rupees for one de- 
voted to passengers; the latter go by the name of accom- 
modation boats, and each has a portion at one end somewhat 
elevated, with seats, and an awning to afford protection from 
the sun, and sometimes from the spray also. The rowers sit 
on planks raised five feet from the bottom of the boat, which 
have almost always some inches of water in them, making 
it wonderful how the cargo they hold can be landed un- 
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damaged, for the heath with which they are thickly covered 
must soon be saturated. 

Their management is vested in the Master Attendant, 
Captain Biden, than whom it would be difficult to find an 
individual more fitted for his various duties, requiring, as 
many of them do, the skill and experience of the sailor and 
the consideration and urbanity of the gentleman, The latter 
qualities are especially called for when, as frequently 
happens, it may be his disagreeable task to withhold his 
permission for a boat to leave the shore for a ship, though 
on the most urgent requisitions of an individual to do so. 
It is for him to judge and decide whether the occasion be so 
pressing as to demand the risk of loss of life, for though the 
surf may appear to the stranger harmless, it is too often 
known by the experienced hand to be eminently dangerous. 
When it is in any way perilous to risk this communication, 
a particular flag is hoisted on the staff opposite the Custom 
House, intimating as much, and none accordingly is allowed 
to take place. Very often, however, (unless decidedly inter- 
dicted by the Master Attendant, in consequence of the immi- 
nent peril alluded to), a boat's crew may be found to under- 
take the transit, being, of course paid extra for so doing. 
On these occasions, a couple of Catamarans, with their 
occupants, (now in their glory,) are generally in attendance, 
one on each side, ostensibly for the purpose of picking up 
the passengers in the event of the boat capsizing, and so 
saving them from the voracious sharks which abound even 
close to the shore, and through whom scarcely a month 
elapses without some accident. It need hardly be remarked, 
that these guardian angels look for a gratuity. 

‘The stranger ‘will not be long at Madras without expe- 
riencing the ill effects of the surf, very few being so fortunate 
as to land without a sprinkling. Its evil influence sometimes 
lasts for many days in succession, thereby causing great 
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the delay that of necessity arises in landing their cargoes. 
Such is the dread of it, that residents at Madras have been 
many years without once crossing it, though the sea beyond 
offers such inducements for a delightful sail, * 

There is another mode of communicating with shipping, 
namely, by the Catamaran already described. 

The hire of a palankeen, with four bearers, is two rupees 
per day, or two and a quarter, if with six men; for a horse 
and bandy (chaise), five and a quarter, or for a shorter period, 
three and a half rupees. A personal servant for a short 
time expects at the rate of eight annas per. day. Washing 
costs four rupees per 100 pieces. Besides rupees and annas, 
there are other denominations for the enrrency on this side 
of India, viz. the pagoda and the fanam; the former is 
equivalent to three rupees anda half, and of the latter twelve 
go to the rupee. No more sovereigns should be changed 
at Madras than is positively requisite, as they command a 
much better price in Calcutta. : 

Madras does not boast of many beautiful monuments. In 
the Cathedral, the best is one by Chantrey to Bishop Heber, 
in the act of confirming two native converts. On the Mount 
Road, beyond the Cathedral, there is a cenotaph to the 
Marquess Cornwallis, and in the Fort, a statue of the same 
nobleman, while on the road, between Government House 
and the Black Town, is another very beautiful statue of Sir 
Thomas Munro, which has already been alluded to. 

A passage from Madras to Calcutta ‘may be obtained for 
abéut three hundred Tupees: some persons prefer availing 
themselves of opportunities of Proceeding onwards immedi- 
ately, rather than remain at Madras during the ship’s deten- 
tion; this course is not advisable for young men, although 
to officers high in the service, to whom 3 few days extra pay, 
by arriving at their destination earlier, may be attainable, 
the case is different. 

Poonamalee, distant about twelve miles from Madras 7c 
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the military station or depét to which all British troops are 
sent upon first landing; the country between it and Madras 
possesses considerable interest. 

No more need be said of this Presidency; the stranger, 
under the guidance of his friends, will soon be one no longer, 
and should his destination be the interior, they will advise 
and direct him what his purchases should consist of, and 
where they should be made. 





F. 


CALCUTTA. 


Next to the anxiety felt bya passenger after a long voy- 
age, during which no ports have been touched at, nor any 
and seen, but that which the novice can hardly be made to 
believe is more than a bank of clouds on the horizon; next 
to the anxiety felt under these circumstances to see the first 
glimpse of the coast in the neighbourhood of his destinatton, 
is that of the voyager to Calcutta to catch a view of the brig 
from which he is to receive the pilot, who is to conduct the 
ship safely through the intricacies of the sands extending 
round the entrance of the Hooghly river. Such anxiety is 
participated in to an equal, if not greater degree, by her 
commander, who recollects too many instances of noble ves- 
sels, gallant crews, and sanguine passengers, after escaping 
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the dangers of the tempestuous ocean, engulphed within the 
space embraced by the telescope through which he is so in- 
tently gazing, not to be desirous that his responsibility should 
now devolve upon a more experienced person, And yet, 
alas! it has occurred, (and the Author has melancholy per- 
sonal cognizance of the fact,) that experience such as that 
so much desired in the case before us, is at times unavailing 
to save either its possessor or the barque under his control. 

But—the pilot is at length on board, and those who are 
paying their first visit to the sunny east are feasting their cu- 
riosity upon the Lascars (perhaps the first they have ever 
seen) until hidden in the brig alongside, while others, to 
whom those sights are aught but novelty, surround the pilot 
and his leadsman, gleaning from them every scrap of news, 
whether European or Indian, they possess, and by very na- 
tural questions, frequently putting them to a nonplus, since 
they may have themselves been cruizing at the Sandheads 
for a month or six weeks without hearing a word, a possibi- 
lity hardly credited, it is feared, by the enquirer, who reflects 
that the direct distance from the seat of Government itself is 
not much above 120 miles ;—and yet the Poor pilot doubtless 
utters but the fact. 

The lower floating light, and buoy ; the Reef and the Spit 
buoys; the upper floating light; the lower buoy of the Gas- 
par; the Upper Middle Ground buoy; the upper buoy of 
the Gaspar, and middle point Light House, are, in due suc- 
cession, safely passed, and the good ship’s anchor once more 
teleased, brings her up for the night in Saugor Roads, once 
the resort of all the E. I. Company’s large ships, but now-a- 
days comparatively deserted. 

Here will again be found for the uninitiated fresh cause 
for wonderment. But a few hundred yards from him he will 
behold the island from which the roads take their name; the 
favorite resort of those tigers in all their ferocity, which 
hitherto have only greeted his sight, (and then. nerhans. 
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causing him something like involuntary terror), securely 
caged and barred. 

He'then turns his eyes to the fishing boats which have by 
this time come alongside, and, perhaps, contrasts their light- 
ness and marks of swiftness, with the ponderous, but not less 
rapid anchor-boat preparing to attach herself to the vessel’s 
stern. Here again the inmates of the former will arrest all 
his gaze, and he looks with some disgust upon the appa- 
rently naked savages, among whom he is told his fate it is 
henceforth to dwell—a feeling which a week subsequently 
he will scarcely believe he could ever have indulged. 

By this time the post-boat has arrived, the leathern re- 
ceptacle is handed up, opened, and its contents distributed 
—he himself has letters which have long been waiting his 
arrival, from friends whom previous advices have led to ex- 
pect him; they bid him heartily welcome, impart to him 
various interesting items of intelligence, recommend him 
not to leave the ship until her arrival off town, and, should it 
be the season, advise him to partake but very sparingly of 
the many tempting fruits which fill the boats beneath him. 
Should, however, those letters not contain the last two 
heads of advice, the Author begs his young reader will now 
receive and follow it. 

In times bygone, when Indian steam was in its infancy, ves- 
sels were days, and sometimes weeks, in performing the voyage 
from Saugor to.Caleutta; then it was natural for passengers to 

* avail themselves of bholeos, dingheys, or even uncovered 
fishing-boats, by which to be transported from sceneg with 
which they were satiated, to others beaming before them 
with all the charms of novelty and anticipated enjoyment. 
Yet these most natural desires, exposing their indulgers to 
the baneful effects of the noonday sun and midnight dews, 
have too often laid the foundation of fever, requiring a re- 
turn to England to dissipate, and still more ae ne pro- 
duned nntimely death The necessity for such exposure 
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now no longer exists, commanders and shipowners knowing 
well that it is for their own interest to engage, as speedily 
as possible, one of the many steam tugs now plying in the 
Hooghly, and not one passenger-ship in ten but does so. 
Should there even be a delay of a day or.two in procuring 
one, the passenger is still recommended to remain by the 
vessel, as his ultimate arrival cannot even then be delayed 
more than a few hours beyond what it would have been ina 
boat. 

On the second point of the advice, it need only be stated, 
that a sudden and too free indulgence in the fruits which a 
new comer will see around him, have been known fre- 
quently to produce serious illness, and sometimes the 
deadly cholera. 

Once more, however, the anchor is apeak, and the ship 
successively passes by Cowkolly Lighthouse, Kedgeree, (the 
last post office station seaward) Mud-point, Kulpee, Diamond- 
harbour, (beyond which, no ship of so large a burthen as 
one thousand tons passed previously to the introduction of 
steam, in consequence of the dreaded and fatal James and 
Mary Sands just above it,) the Roopnarain river opposite the 
Hooghly Semaphore, the ruins of Fort Mornington at the 
conflux, the Dahmoodah river on the left, Fultah, (the site 
of a former large hotel, for want of patronage, long since 
abandoned), Moyapore, (where are bomb-proof powder 
magazines, and beyond which it is against the rules of 
the port to ¢arry any superfluous stock of gunpowder, 
which is handed over again on the vessel’s re-passing for 
her homeward voyage), Fort Gloster, (where is a very ex. 
tensive rum distillery), Budge Budge, Akra, (the site of 
a large farm conducted on: English principles); until the 
stranger becomes, in a measure, bewildered by the nume- 
rous elegant villas of Garden Reach on‘his right hand, with 
the Botanical Gardens and Bishop’s College on the left, and 
is not sorry to find himself, after passing the fort, at anchor 
in face of the Esplanade; where, should it be sunset, he will 
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behold hundreds: of carriages and horses, with their several 
owners, employed in their evening task of “ eating the air,” 
(the literal translation of the native expression) seeing and 
being seen. 

The distance from head-quarters has hitherto protected 
the vessel from the incursions of the horde of adventurers 
alluded to in the last article; but here the scene once more 
is acted, and if possible in greater variety. No surf like 
that at Madras now prevents friends from coming to look after 
those they expect, while the passengers possessed of none 
will find much less trouble than those who are bound to the 
sister presidencies, for the hotels in Calcutta are first-rate, 
and a residence in them is not disdained by the magnates of 
the land. The principal are Spence’s and Benton’s. To the 
proprietor of the former is due the credit of originating 
these useful establishments on a thoroughly respectable 
scale, and it is so extensive that neither families nor in- 
dividuals run much risk of being disappointed of accom- 
modation therein at any time. Gentlemen are provided 
with a bed-room and board in the coffee-room, at the rate of 
one hundred rupees per mensem, wines and beer not in- 
cluded, the latter being charged one rupee each bottle, and 
other liquids in the same proportion. Families may rent 
suites of rooms and have separate board and attendance, 
paying according to the rooms they require, and their style 
of living. ‘ 

Spence’s has the advantage of being situated in a mos! 
centrical spot. From the Cathedral, the Scotch Church, 
Government House, the Treasury and other public offices, 
the River, the Post-office, the Auctions, the elegant Picture 
Gallery, Library and Army Agency-rooms of Thacker and Co., 
the splendid jewellery establishment of Hamilton and Co., 
the newspaper offites, and indeed many other places well 
worthy of inspection, it is not the journey of more than a 
few minutes. 
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readers, and believes he cannot better conclude: than by 
giving the following extracts from a “ Stranger’s guide,” 
published by Mr. Mendes, of Calcutta, at the beginning of 
the present year, and comprising, therefore, the latest infor- 
mation that can be procured on the subject. 


“ AnrivaL.—The first thing that will call your attention, after 
arrival, will be the number of native ship-husbands and their 
followers, consisting of writers or clerks, moonshees or linguists, 
khitmutgars or table-attendants, and also a tribe of employés in the 
service of proprietors of hotels; washermen, pedlars, tailors, 
barbers, &c. 

“ Servanrs.—Of this officiating, and apparently humble class 
of men, the only tivo that you, as a gentleman, will require, are a 
khitmutgar and the employé of the hotel upon which you may fix 
to take up yourquarters. The khitmutgar cannot well be dispensed 
with, as you have nobody to take charge of what baggage you may 
require, which, in point of quantity, should be small, for the reason 
mentioned hereafter: besides, you will find him indispensably 
necessary at the hotel; however, we do not urge him upon you, 
unless you can get one-recommended by the ship’s husband, who is 
the only person whose security would avail you in case of getting 
a bad character. As you cannot understand the language collo- 
quially, you will, by this means, be enabled to get a servant who 
speaks English. We wish you could avoid having one who does, 
for such bear very indifferent characters:—it being proverbial in 
Calcutta, that the native servant, who speaks English, is a rogue: 
however, there is no alternative—of two evils you must choose the 
lesser—either suffer the inconvenience of being. dunned every 
moment without the means of self-defence, or sacrifice a few more 
rupees: the latter of the two is, in the end, the better. Mind you 
make no mistake as to the person of the ship’s husband, for there 
are always individuals wary enough to represent him to serve their 
friends; and place little or no dependence upon the written 
characters presented to you by the natives, *unless the individual be 
recommended as we point out, or you cati recognize the genuine 
signature of a particular friend at the foot of thedocument. These 
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papers, which are not only often transferred, but very frequently 
false, or copies, cannot be trusted. 

“ Horats, &c.—Your next object is to fix upon an hotel, if you 
have no particular introduction to some resident in Calcutta. You 
may, very probably, have letters of introduction; but unless they 
be strong, keep them in your desk or trunk. However indifferent 
they may be, they have their advantages; for, after delivering 
them, you may occasionally ‘drop in;’ but beyond this, on your 
arrival, they will afford you no other reception than, ‘ Glad to see 
you ’— All friends well?” &c., &c.; and upon taking leave, 
“happy if you will call in now and then.’ With such a prospect 
before you, you will be disposed to fix upon one of the hotels or 
board and lodging houses before you leave the vessel, taking care 
to see your baggage safe in the boat, and the employé ready to 
accompany you. 

“The hotels are conducted as near upon the English plan as 
they can be, and from what we can learn, general satisfaction is 
expressed at the attention and comfort gentlemen meet with during 
their stay. The board and lodging-houses are replete with the 
game advantages, and offer, as permanent residences, more local 
and useful resources of valuable knowledge to the stranger: but as 
your object, at first, will be to take a temporary abode, it is pre- 
ferable to go to an hotel; for here, they are better furnished with 
every essential information that can be useful, it being, in fact, a 
part of the proprietor’s business to act as a living directory. 

“ Oxuz House.—The house that ranks first in Calcutta, is the 
‘ Bengal Club House’: here gentlemen may become members by 
subscribing 100 Rs. per annum, which will entitle them to mingle 
with the first society, to have access to the house, for the purposes 
of boarditig and lodging, as also to the reading and billiard room. 
Dinners, &c., are provided, the gentlemen paying for the same as 
under :— . 


Breakfast. . . . - . . +. . 2 Rupee. 
Tiffin, 2... ee ee. (ditto. 
Dinner - 2. ee ee es 8 ditto. 
Bed, for one night - e+e + 2 = 1 ditto. 


Exceeding 3 nights. or per week, or for every week, 4 ditto. 
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“ No gentlemen but members, eligible according to the rules of 
the Club, are admitted into the house. 

“There are several respectable private and public Boarding 
and Lodging Houses, terms of which differ according to accommo- 
dation they afford. 

“ Before you leave the ship, take care that your cabin is secured 
against any attempt to tob you: in fact, this step should be taken 
a8 S00n as you arrive: for, as you will see, the vessel is crowded 
between decks with natives of every description; and as much 
confusion necessarily prevails at this time, opportunities are taken 
to secrete whatever may be found loose in the cabin, if open. We 
have even known the sailors of fhe vessel convicted of pilfering on 
such occasions, : 

“ Cuances.—Ag labor in this country is very cheap, owing 
principally to the small pittance that, satisfies a native's wants, you 
must ‘ever bear in mind, that the charges for boat and palanquin 
hire are regulated by @ standard, which amply rewards the men 
engaged in conducting those indispensable inconveniences ; you 
will, therefore, by referring to the annexed tables, ascertain 
whether your khitmutgar (whom you may trust with as much, at 
one time, as will cover one month’s wages) has made a proper 
charge in his bills; I say bills, for it is better that he defray all 
petty travelling expenses, &c. 

“¢ Varis.—Should the khitmutgar mention the word batta or 
dustoory, which means custom, (eails,) you will understand by it,a 
rate ofone pice taken by all money-changers, out of every rupee that 
is changed. This practice (however impolitic and nefarious it 
may appear, and no doubt is) has existed for many years, and in 
the absence of small silver coin, is absolutely necessary, ‘particu- 
larly where the value of something less than a rupee is required ; 
but since Government have established several money-changers in 
different parts of the town, all the money-changers give exactly 64 
pice or 16 annas fora rupee. 

. MONEY TABLE. y 
4 pice one anna. 
16 annas make { one mpee. 
16 rupees one gold mohur. 
TDA Ie a walled Sennshoes Sle Slee. Cg 
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piece, is nominal ; the anna, in the way of business, being only used 
to expressso many pice by anotherterm. We have noticed such 
currency as will best answer your purpose. 

** Wasuinc.—It is not unusual for new comers to require clean 
linen immediately, or as soon after their arrival as possible, and in 
order to obtain it, they will risk their property in the hands of 
any body who professes to be a washerman, The danger is too 
apparent to require any comment; and to avoid it, you should 
ascertain, who ‘ washes for the ship,’ or the captain, and have 
your clothes delivered to the washerman who does; and upon the 
linen being returned, pay for it at the rate of two rupees and half, 
or three rupees, for every hundred pieces, taking care that your 
own things are returned to you, particularly the towels, which, being 
of English manufacture, are in great demand, and are frequently 
kept in exchange for an inferior country article. The circumstance 
of Dhobees letting out linen for a trifling sum, is notorious, and 
there are individuals, who, having no wardrobe of their own, obtain 
a fresh supply, whenever they require it, by such means, 

“ As washing in this country is a branch of economy worthy of 
notice, instead of paying a certain sum for a hundred pieces, as is 
generally supposed to be the custom, and adopted as such by some 
persons, we recommend you, as soon as you are settled on shore, to 
pay your Dhobee by the month; and if you are a single man, three 
or four rupees is the utmost you should give; for which gum he 
should let you have clean linen four times each month, or every 
eight days, Insist upon this, as it is not unusual for Dhobees to 
avail themselves of extra time, to do what we have stated. As to 
the means of obtaining a Ddobee, the landlord of the hotel is the 
best person, after you land, to recommend you one ; or if you have 
confidence in your khitmutgar, he will get you one. Under any 
circumstances, obtain the name and place of residence of the 
Dhobee, as you will very likely have occasion to apply to him for 
linen before the time expires when he should bring it. 

“ Boars.—Habit has accustomed most of the native servants to 
a practice of charging the new comer eight annas for the most 
trifling thing. It will be well for you to guard against this imposi- 
tion, and in order to. assist you, when checking your servants’ 
bills, seethat no more than the following prices are charged you for:— 
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Boat hire from the ship in the stream : annas 
ormiddle oftheriver . . . . 2 
Ditto from the Company’s moorings, direct ashore 1 
Ditto,-if landed much below or above 
where the shipis. . 2... 4 


“ There is generally a country boat kept expressly for the ship’s 
use ; when brought ashore in it, it is optional to give the owner of 
it anything. However, we would have you understand, that the 
above rates are what may be called reasonable: less is given; as 
to more, use your own discretion. The above are what your servant 
should charge. 

“ Paranquins.—Having landed, if you have not Provided your- 
self with a buggy or chaise, you will have to step into a palanquin. 
This, or some other conveyance, is not only necessary to guard 
against the effects of the sun and heat, but absolutely requisite, 
ag in the eye of the Indian public you would degrade yourself by 
walking. As you will no doubt have property in the palanquin, 
never neglect to take the number of it; for in palanquins, as in 
hackney coaches, property is frequently lost: but take care that 
you look inside and out, the bearers or carriers having affixed a 
second ticket-inside, which is a counterfeit and removed at pleasure; 
you will therefore be guided by the number placed upon the out- 
side, and in’ the centre of the palanquin. The bearers also have 
Government badges on their arms, the numbers of which should 
likewise be taken. 

“The rates of hire for palanquins and bearers are fixed by the . 
Magistrates, and extracted from the printed regulations. 

PALANQUINS, : 
For a whole day, to be considered as consisting of 14 hours: 4 annas 
Forhalfaday. 2...  . 2 ditto 
Half a day, to be considered any time exceeding one hour, and not 
exceeding five, 


BEARERS, 
For a whole day, (each bearer). 2. 1. 2... danmas 
To be considered as consisting of 14 hours, allowing reasonable 
time for rest and refreshment. a * 
Halfa day (each’bearer,) . . 2... - + + « 2ditto, 


To be considered any time exceeding hour, and not exceeding 5. 
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to be paid for at the rate of one anna per bearer, and one anna per 
palanguin. 

Thus, it will appear, that for one rupee four annas, you can 
have the use of a palanquin a whole day, and for ten annas half a 
day: and in the event of keeping it one hour, it is customary to give 
five annas. . : 

“ Lerrers To ENGLaND.—Supposing you now at your hotel, 
your thoughts will probably be directed homewards; and it is 
natural to conclude, that you will wish to write your letters, if an 
opportunity offers to send to England. In order to ascertain if a 
ship will shortly sail, we must refer you to the advertisements in 
the daily newspapers or advertisers. Should a vessel be on the 
point of sailing, deliver your letters to your servant, taking care 
that the name of the vessel by which you wish them to go, is 
written on the left-hand corner, and then upon apiece of paper, 
write first the number of letters, the address of the persons to 
whom you write, the vessel they are intended to go by, the date 
and your signature, in the manner following :— 

One or more letters. 





A. B., Esq. - London or elsewhere, 
Mr. ———— —_—— 
Per ship- —— (date) 
a! . Signature. , 


“This paper will be returned to you receipted by one of the 
officers in the Post-office, bearing the Post-office stamp, and the 
amount paid for each letter, according to the rates of the Post™ 
office, which you will find under the head of the General Post- 
office, in them you will find what relates to the anna department: 
which, according to distance, is divided into either two or four anna 
stations, or inland conveyance. 

« There is a more speedy means of communicating with Europe, 
yiz., by the overland mail, the latest day of dispatch, being always 
notified in the newspapers. 

“ Lerrers rrom, EncianD.—Application for letters from Europe 
may be made by your Ehitmutgar; but that he make no blunder, 
you had better write a note to the deputy Post-master General 
(Mz. Moore) and ask what information you want. If you are per- 
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manently settled, you will have your letters sent to you, by giving - 
your address in writing. ‘ . 

“ Baccacr.—You must now attend to your baggage: it should 
be landed by a ship sircar. By furnishing your khitmutgar with 
the particulars of it on Paper he will see that every thing is landed, 
and through his agency, brought safe to where you live. As the 
Custom-house regulations, with regard to importing or exporting 
baggage, are framed to put passengers to as little inconvenience as 
Possible, it is necessary that no impediment should be thrown in 
the way of the prevéntive officer who examines it: you must, there- 
fore endeavour to keep out ‘of your trunks such articles as are 
subject to duty, although intended by you for private use. As the 
orders of the Collector are peremptory to detain such goods, you 
will, by doing what we advise, exempt your baggage from being - 
passed through the regular forms that ali merchandize is, 

“ Of course, no exact sum can be given asa general guide for the 
charges, for these will wholly depend upon the number of packages ; 
but by calculating a single boat at 4 or 8 annas, each porter at 3 
pice, or a cart from 4 to 6 annas (according to distance,) and half 
@ rupee (at most, one Tupee,) to the sircar for his trouble, you have 
a near estimate of the expenses upon landing your baggage. 

* Corn.—You will also find many natives inquiring for English 
gold coin—sovereigns in particular, Should you have any, defer 
obtaining their equivalent in rupees, until you can ascertain the 
market price of them, and then take them either to one of the 
agency houses or to an European money-changer. 

6 INvEstMENTS.—Except the articles composing your invest- 
ments ere from approved manufacturers or tradesmen, you had 
better keep your invoices out of sight of the natives, particularly if 
you have made out fictitious ones, or what are technically called 
‘salt water invoices,’ for the natives have been deceived too often 
to induce them to make you an offer for anything near prime cost. 
if they see a blemish in the bill of parcels. Such is their acuteness, 
that they can recognize the genuineness of gertain signatures; and 
ag to names, unless you shew them, either Allsopp’s, Hodgson’s, 
Smith’s, Savigny’s or Broadwood’s, &c., they will scarcely deal 
with you. Should you have articles from one or more of these 
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makers, you may possibly get an offer at a trifling profit above 
invoice cost: but it is a doubtful case at present, and the only altes- 
native left you is, to venture your goods into the market, and either 
dispose of them to a commission agent, or have them brought to the 
hammer: until you ascertain the demand and the quotation for the 
article, by referring to the Price Current of the day, do not dispose 
of it, however pressing the natives may be, for you may be assured 
they are always a considerable per centage below the market price. 

“ Horses, &c.—There are few gentlemen in this eountry with- 
out a horse and buggy; hence you will, no doubt, have to purchase 
one; or should you even require a better equipage, you can be 
suited equally as well by attending to what follows. It is not 
unusual for gentlemen to supply themselves with the above, by 
applying to a horse-dealer for a horse, and to the coachmaker for a 
buggy. This is certainly the most expensive way, but the surest 
for getting warranted articles, and in the end, no doubt, the cheapest ; 
but, as the prices so paid are too heavy for the majority of persons 
newly arrived, we recommend you totry what can be done elsewhere. 

“As a temporary conveyance, you may get @ palanquin and 
bearers. By purchasing a palanquin for about 50 rupees, and 
hiring bearers by the month, at the rate of four rupees each bearer, 
and an extra rupee for the head bearer, or 21 rupees per month, 
you may command them at pleasure; and for the purpose of going 
short distances, they will answer equally as well as a horse and 
buggy; besides, you have the advantage of making the bearers use- 
ful in the house, and in carrying letters. i 

“‘ Many gentlemen prefer hiring a horse and buggy by the month 
and days. This is done by applying to a livery-stable-keeper, 
who, for a certain sum, will let you have the use of a buggy and 
horse daily. At stipulated rates, you may have the same for a 
single day, to go any distance out of town. As the charges of the 
different houses in Oalcutta are various, we can only give a guess 
at the avefage sum, say :— 


Buggy and Horse to Barrackpore, or a two-stage distance, Rs. 

perrDay 2 2 2. ee ee ee ee ee ew 
A Buggy and Horse,per Month . . ...-..- - 150 
A Horse and Harness, per ditto. . . .7. . . + . . 100 
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A Buggy and Horse, perDay. 2. 2... 1... ewe Be 
A Horse and Harness, per ditto... 1... we 5 
A single-seated Carriage and pair, per Month. . . . . . 250 
Aditto,perDay .... 2... wee kee 16 


A double-seated Carriage and pair, per Month . . . . . 300 
Aditto,perDay 2... 2... 2... eee ee 20 
A Saddle Horse, perMonth . . 2... . 1... 10 
A ditto, per Day . 2. 2 6 1 ce ee 5 

“ Purcuasss,—The places or means of purchasing either horses, 
buggies, palanquins, furniture, and almost every other article, are 
at auctions, public sales of household property, or by private bargain. 

“ Auctions.—The auctions in Calcutta are as under, with the 
days of sale, and articles sold, affixed to each. 


Tuesdays, Carriages, Horses, & Europe Goods. 
Tolloh meee Thursdays, Furniture, Books, and Sundries, 
quare, Saturdays, Miscellaneous Articles and Liquors. 
Mondays, Miscellaneous Articles, 
Jenkins, Low & { Wednesdays, Ditto and Furniture, 
Co., Loll Bazaar. ¢ Thursdays, Carriages and Horses. 
Fridays, Liquors and Sundries. 
Mackenzie, Lyall? Tuesdays, Miscellaneous Articles. 
& Co., Tank Sq. § Fridays, Ditto and Furniture. 


“The property of every description that is daily sold at these 
places is extraordinary, considering that every street and lane is 
studded with shops. The comparative cheapness of things, is a 
great inducement to purchase; and every new comer will find it 
to his interest either to give the firm a commission, send a sircar, 
or attend himself to buy what he wants. The’ property is various 
in point of character and value, and as respects furniture, generally 
inferior to that at a sale of household property. For these sales 
and private bargains we refer you to the catalogues and advertisers’ 
which are distributed gratis, daily. 

“We cannot decidedly speak of any further mischief at these 
auction-rooms, than what is generally found to prevail everywhere : 
that is, that persons who send articles to be sold will bid against 
you, or the auctioneer will run the price up and continue doing so, 
untii he gets the value fixed upon the goods to be sold. Two things, - 
however, we must notice, which are practised to some extent by 
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concocting various spurious pastes and liquids for sale at auction, 
and describing the floor mats several feet more than they actually are. 

“ When you wish to purchase a horse, if for draught, take care 
not to buy one at auction, if in a buggy, unless you can learn by 
the catalogue, or otherwise, that it belongs to a gentleman who 
would not drive an inferior animal. See whether he is warranted, 
and take care, if you have any doubt of his soundness, &c., as 
represented, that you ascertain if the warranty is good, and the 
animal corresponds with it, by having him examined by a vete- 
rinary surgeon, before the expiration of the twenty-four hours, 
which are allowed you. Should you wish to purchase at the 
Company’s sale of stud-bred horses, you may very probably suit 
yourself; but the horse must be broken in; there are persons in 
Calcutta, who, for the sum of two gold-mohurs, will do this for 

‘ you. You will no doubt find at such sales (which take place at 
the auction) some very good and cheap cattle. The purchaser 
does not often regret his bargain. 

* As to buggies, the chief objects are the wheels, axles, and the 
makers. These should be attended to; and if the article be either 
London-built, or from Steuart’s, Dykes’, or Harrowell’s yards, you 
may purchase without risk, always allowing for the state of the 
article at the time. 

“ Banyans,—Hitherto we have presumed to be speaking to those 
who act for themselves; but as it too frequently happens that 
persons recently arrived are so situated as to render the assis- 
tance of a banyan, or a money usurer, absolutely necessary, we 
must caution all strangers to beware of these agents, and we de- 
eidedly give our veto against employing them upon any account, 
provided they can be dispensed with. Rather,-we would say, 
live upon your means for a time, and before embarking in any 
thing, see that the agent you employ will lend you to the amount 
you require. Settle the interest, and the time of payment; and 
to prevent any misunderstanding, have an agreement drawn out 
upon stamped paper, with a penalty attached, to be forfeited in 
case of either party failing to comply with its articles. The 
banyan may object to this, as it is natural to expect he will; how- 
ever. whether he be disposed to assist you or not, his compliance 
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appear superfluous and ridiculous; granted that it does, when 
Proposed to a native, whose sole object is to set aside all control 
over his own actions in money matters ; still, there are thousands 
of individuals to whom such a piece of advice would have been 
invaluable ; and, however impracticable it may appear, the time 
will no doubt come when it must of necessity be adopted. 

“ Should you employ one of the numerous class of natives called 
‘Banyans,’ endeavour to obtain in cash, what advance you re- 
quire, and immediately set about furnishing your house in the way 
we have mentioned; that is, by either attending the auctions and 
sales yourself, or by giving the auctioneer such commissions as you 
require to have executed. You may employ your sircar, should you, 
as is reasonable to expect you might, not fee] disposed to attend per- 
sonally. This much you can do: obtaina catalogue, and a day ora . 
few hours before the sale, look at the property and mark off what 
you want; and if you can fixa price to such articles as you require, 
do so, as a limit to the person you may employ. If the Banyan 
decline letting you have the money, it is evident he wishes to 
practise upon you the same system he has adopted with others; 
that is to become. the purchaser of every article you require, and 
charge you at least one hundred per cent. more than he actually paid, 
His plan is, to buy at the auctions or in the bazaar, then destroy 
the bills and make out new ones at additional exorbitant prices. 
As the signature of a fictitious tradesman is affixed to each new 
bill, and all that is required of the stranger is to write the words 
‘Pay A. B.’ at the footthe is blinded; and ihe Banyan, by this 
Means, gots not only interest, at the rate of twelve per cent. per 
annum for his advances, but about cent. per cent. upon every 
article with which your house is furnished ; and should you not 

- have the management of your own affairs, he will invariably compel 
you to employ one*of his own minions, who will act as clerk, and 
watch over your concerns with the eye of an cagle, and woe be to 
you if you are not prosperous ; for the moment you begin to fail, 
your advances will cease, and every thing will be done to ruin you; 
or, in other words, he will either’ urge you to take further ad- 
vances at increased interest; or so annoy you as to place your 
property in jeopardy, and ultimately obtain a sale of it at an 
enormous sacrifice, and at which he will become the principal 
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purchaser, get a further profit, with stock sufficient to supply the 
next unfortunate being who applies to him. This is a practical 
specimen of some of the ‘doings’ of Calcutta, and it is only by 
binding your agent or Banyan down to the wholesome form of an 
agreement, ‘ signed, sealed, and delivered,’ that you will be able 
to keep your head above water; for, when one of the tribe has 
the exclusive control of your pecuniary affairs, it necessarily follows, 
that when you think yourself worth some thousands, an unex- 
pected reverse in your affairs will not only deprive you of your 
fancied riches, but plunge you into irretrievable debt and misery ; 
for your thousands ‘will dwindle into hundreds, to meet the pay- 
ment of tens of thousands. The evil does not rest here; it might 
sometimes happen’ that a little assistance would retrieve your 
affairs and restore you; but you may look around you in vain for 
relief from those who like leeches have been sucking your heart's 
blood. 

“These remarks may appear to apply exclusively to the man of 
business; they do not; for there is no individual who comes to 
India, who will not find it to be his interest to lay them down, and 
apply them as golden rules in his own individual case. 

‘A nefarious means of deceiving the stranger is by encouraging 
extravagance; this has been 4 blindfold and a stumbling-block to 
thousands. With a view to involve you, many other resources are 
always at hand, and the least is not that of the enticing wiles of 
the fair sex. In short, as the Banyan has the appointing of all 
your servants, he invariably supplies you with such as are well 
trained ; and however diffident and modest your matrany or sweeper 
may appear, beware of her, and give nor allow any liberty on 
either side to betray your weakness. You cannot be too much on 
your guard with the natives; although they appear simple and 
unobservant in their humiliating and gentle way, they are great 
observers and interpreters of the countenances and actions of the 
Buropeans; and as soon as they find out your “ besetting sin,” 
they will pamper it, and ultimately make you a perfect slave to it, 
until they either effect your ruin, or you, by dint of Christian phi- 
losophy and industry, thwart their attempts, and so far succeed in 
your undertaking, as to get rid of the Banyan and his tribe, whom 
you will soon find to be a ‘nuisance. 
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‘* Houses.—In the choice of a house, should you require one for 
business, you must take one in the commercial part of the city: 
that is, from the river side inland, as far as Cossitollah. Ifyou 
have to commence upon a large scale, and are a man of family, 
you had better engage the whole of the house; but, if single, and 
require small premises, you may adopt the plan of may persons, 
who rent the rooms necessary to carry on their business, and either 
club with other bachelors, or go to a board and lodging-house 3 the 
former is less expensive, and found more convenient, 

“Much care should be taken in renting a house, particularly 
upon a lease, which should never exceed a period of six months, 
unless you have to make considerable additions and improvements, 
under the impression that you will require the house for more 
than that time, and the situation is such as will enable you to let 
it, in case you require to remove. Before you decide, see that 
the house is dry, glazed throughout, has good locks and bolts, 
with the conveniences of a back stair-case, and a well; the ne- 
cessary out-houses, as cook-room, pantries. or bottleconnehs, sta- 
bling, and coach-house. “In the event of a lease, always have 
it understood what are to constitute ‘fixtures,’ and distinctly 
stipulate what is to remain on the premises, as such, when you 
leave, and do not omit to make the repairs. (to be done at stated 
periods by the landlord) one Part of the agreement. Mr, J. M. 
Vos will give the best information to you if you are in search 
of a house. 

“ INTEREST.—We have been rather diffuse upon the subject of 
pecuniary affairs: but, as the subject is vitally important to all, 
we shall be excused, eyen if we venture to say something re- 
Specting interest. In Calcutta, as well as most Places, money 
may be obtained to any amount upon good security; and upon 
this principle the houses of agency have established their regu. 
lations, The circumstance of your embarking in something that 
will yield you a tolerably good return, is sufficient to secure their 
assistance and support; whereas a natiye may feel inclined to 
open his purse, at a risk, Provided the necessitous place their 
affairs under his immediate control. As the usury laws do not | 
extend to this enuntee oun. oe seed 
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best bargain he can ; hence it is very common to charge twelve 
per cent. per annum interest ; in fact, this is the rate at which all 
Joans of accommodation are negociated, and if the borrower be in 
much need, it has been raised to sixteen and twenty per cent., a 
premium that is considered in Europe a fair return upen sales of 
goods. But a late decision in the Supreme Court has almost 
placed the right of demanding more than five per cent. out of the 
power of the usurer: it is even said, that a bye-law now exists to 
that effect. Under such disadvantages, it is not surprising that 
there are individuals, who, although they have been prosperous 
for twelve and even twenty years, are still with the ‘original out- 
standing debt staring them in the face, having only been able to 
pay off the interest. 

“Szrvants.—To guide you in the choice of servants, if such be 
at your option, we advise you to take care and not have several 
of them of one family, nor all of them at the recommendation of 
one servant. We have found that, by employing people of the 
two sects, Hindoos and Mahomedans, so as to create a division 
between them, they have not coalesced to defraud us; but a ri- 
valry being thus created, we have furnished weapons to protect us 
against imposition., This plan is not always advisable, unless you 
have a confidential person, who, at the same time that he studies 
your intorests, acts as arbiter in their quarrels. : 

“As an essential point, see and obtain, if possible, an Indo- 
Portuguese cook, a Hindoo sircar, and Mussulman khitmutgar. 
We have found these chime well together; and as to the rest of 
the servants, it matters little of what sect they are, so that you 
get security with all those who will be daily in contact with your 
more valuable property. 

“ Servants’ wages differ so. much in this country that it is im- 
possible to give you a correct list of the rates; however, if you 
confine yourself to those below, you will certainly be at a mo- 
derate expense, compared to the sums paid by some individuals, 
and avoid the censure of many old residents, who can so far econo- 
mise as to pay considerably less. 

List of Servants and Rates of Wagea to each. 
A Moonshee, or linguist . . . . 16to 20 Rs. per month. 
A Sircar, accountant and cashier. . 10 to 12 ditto 
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A Khansamah, orsteward . . , + 8told ditto 


A Khitmutgar, or table attendant. 6to 8 ditto 
A Babarchy,orCook. . 2. . 6 to 8 ditto. 
A Durwan, or Porter 2... . 5 to 6 ditto. 
A Hurkaru, or Messenger . . . . 5to 6 ditto. 
A Coachman . ....... 6t0 8 ditto. 
A SyceorGroom . . . . . . . Sto 6 ditto. 
A Masalchi, or Scullion, &e. ., ae 4 ditto, 


A Sirdar Bearer, or house and furniture 
domestic - . . 2... . 6t0 8 ditto. 

A Mater, orsweeper. . . . . . 3to 4 ditto. 

A Bheesty, or water bearer . . . 3to 4 ditto. 

“The wages, we believe, will be found upon a well graduated 
scale, and as the number of your servants will wholly depend upon 
your establishment, circumstances alone can direct you as to what 
Servants you will require. There is an understood regulation 
among the servants, (owing to their ‘caste’ or profession,) that 
each individual shall confine his services to one particular depart- 
ment. This punctilious, inconvenient, and extensive practice does 
not exist, strictly; in every house, and we think, if the people of 
Calcutta would be as resolute as the inhabitants of Madras, &c., 
and not give way to the laziness and cunning of the natives, and not 
encourage what is studiously adopted as a religious scruple, a less 
number: of servants would suffice, and much more work would be 
done. Many of the prejudices of these natives will, vanish, by 
insisting upon not having any essential distinction made in your 
house, and we know many instances in which natives have con- 

: ceded, and become “servants of all work ;’ that is, they have not 
done anything derogatory to their caste, but submitted to do the 
duty of other servants, and in the absence of these, voluntarily 
become substitutes : acts, which, in many houses, they would 
neither do by threat or entreaty. The influence of a Portuguese 
tends very considerably to improve the native servants; but in 
every attempt, both time and patience are yecessary, on the part of 
the master, to bring about the reform. . 

“ As circumstances may dispose you to have as few servants ag 
possible, you may embody, as it were, two or th¥ee into one: for 
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instance, your cook may purchase your bazaar—~go to market; 
your khitmutgar may act as valet, table servant, and have charge 
of your pantry; a bearer may clean your furniture, clothes and 
shoes, as well as trim the light, and occasionally take chits or 
letters; and with the addition of a porter, and a sweeper, to sweep 
the house, and make himself generally useful, you will find that 
four men will do as. much as six in other houses. That such 
servants are to be found or to. be trained to do the above, is beyond 
all doubt; and the little extra care and perseverance that are 
required to obtain such a desideratum, will be well bestowed, as 
the reward will prove—a house, in point of domestic comfort and 
neatness, equal to any in Calcutta. 

“ Should you be dependent upon another for your servants, you 
will be urged to take into your service orie or more of the descrip- 
tion we have given in the list: but take care that you look more 
to the actual necessity you have for them, than to the object of 
& show. é 

“The time has gone by, when a great retinue of servants, a 
aplendid equipage, and numerous parties, were the stepping-stones 
to patronage and support. At present, although many tradesmen 
live in a style suitable to a nobleman at home, the principal object 
appears—economy ;-and should you even be’ recommended to 
adopt the maxim of a few ‘to live, to flutter, and to die,’ listen at 
least to us, and take our disinterested advice :—have everything 
becoming your situation and circumstances in life—provide neces- 
saries, as conveniences should follow, when those are supplied. 

« Frequent attempts are made by gentiemen to keep their servants 
well dressed, by furnishing them with a suit or two of clothes in 
the year; this is useless, as it often happens that the clothes are 
either sold, or, in the event of parting with the servant, they are 
too much worn to be of service to any body: besides the expense 
of the article, the act is lost upon a native, who appears to be lost 
to all sense of gratitude.” What is required of you, if you wish to 
have any livery, isto provide turbans and girdles, which are to be 
bought ready-made in the bazaar, or of men who hawk them about 
the streets. 
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‘good ayahs, or lady’s maids. In order to assist them in the choice 
of such as are likely to give satisfaction, I must point out three 
distinctions among the class of women who profess to be ayahs. 
The first is the Indo-Portuguese, These, owing to their Christian 
Principles and habits, are better adapted for the situation of an 
attendant than native women, and no doubt, are preferred by 
every lady, as they do not scruple to do many things, at which the 
Hindoostanee, &c, women, (who form the second class,) would 
decidedly object. The third description is that class called 
‘matrany ayahs,’ (also natives,) from the circumstance of their 
~condescending, if necessary, to do the menial and Jowest duties in 
8 house, 

“As many of the Portuguese ayahs speak English, it ig very 
desirable that a newly arrived lady obtain one of that class: but as 
@ preliminary step, before engaging one of either class, it should 
be ascertained whether she can and will wash silk stockings, fine 
linen, &c. To such as do this and dress hair, from'10 to 16 
rupees per month are usually paid. To those of the second class, 
who rarely do the above, six or eight rupees are quite sufficient, 
and from five to six to the third class. The wages of either depend 
very much. upon the duties undertaken, and except in instances 
of European maids being engaged, who get from 16 to. 20 yupees 
per month, and are occasionally obtained by advertising for them, 
the rates are regulated by the qualifications of the ayah. 

“ Your treatment of your servants is worthy of attention. It is 
common practice to beat and abuse themif they appear the least 
stupid or awkward. Do neither, but get rid of them as soon as 
you can; forshould you resort to harsh measures, you will seldom 
improve them, and few good servants, when it is known that you 
are a hard task-master, will be disposed to enter your service : 
much-can be done by giving what instruction lies in your power, 
and it seldom happens but a lesson, mildly given, will do more 
than coercive means; for the class of natives who are more imme- 
diately connected with ‘master,’ are shrewd and active, and dis- 
posed to learn, As all servants are engaged by the month, the 
‘wages are expected to be accordingly: this rule heawavar te wae 
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as payments ara generally made about the middie of the following 
month, after the wages are due: with yourself, and even others, 
it is optional; but when we consider that the native has no more 
than what goes from ‘ hand to mouth,’ it is reasonable for him to 
look for his money when it is due. 
- “ Fraups.—An insight into a few of the frauds of Calcutta will 
no doubt be of service tp the stranger. One of them relates to the all 
important article ‘money.’ But to express myself more clearly, I 

* must quote another authority, which states that, ‘ there are certain 
Tapees in wide circulation in Calcutta, which are, by the natives, 
denominated micky rupees, signifying rupees mixed with base metal. 
These rupees have originally been good, but the ingenuity of the 
wives of certain money changers have caused them to be perforated 
at the edges, and then completely excavated. The cavity is filled 
up with lead, after extracting silver to the value of about three- 
fourths ofa good rupee. Although the keen-eye of a native, who 
looks with caution, may detect the imposition, it is difficult fora 
careless observer to do so. The act of perforating these coin, is 
performed in the sanctuary of native women, who are well aware 
that no police officers will so far violate the customs of the country, 
as to penetrate their retreats.” We can suggest no other means to 
prevent such money falling into your hands, than that you have all 
your silver examined by your sircar at the time of receiving it; or, 
as it is possible he may have the management of. your cash affairs, 
make him responsible for any oversight on his part. The way to 
detect base metal, is to place the coin upon 4 little. heated charcoal, 
when, should there be any defect in it, the lead will naturally 
melt, and leave the pure silver without even defacing the impres- 
sion. To show that those natives who have much money pass 
through their hands are sensible of the fraud, and can recognise it 
in a moment, they have only to look round the edges of the coin, 
and see if there isa blemish upon it, or if it has the private mark 
put there by general consent: hence the reason for a native’s 
looking so closely at the edges, and deciding so promptly as he 
does upon the genuineness of a rupee. 

“ Another, and a gross imposition is, that of the natives pur- 
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&c. &c. and after adulterating them, or concocting a spurious liquid 
or powder of their own, they fill fresh bottles, and ‘label or seal 
them with false labels or stamps, and pass them off for genuine as 
imported. In this case the irregular inferior type, or the badness 
of the seal-impressions, will discover the cheat. 

“Native tailors should not be trusted with the materials they have 
to make up, as it is not unusual (if they are allowed to take them 
out of the house,) to purloin a portion of the stuff, or give youan 
inferior article. 4 

“Upon all purchases with natives, you are entitled, by custom, to 
a drawback of two pice out of every rupee you lay out in trading 
with them. That sum ia exacted by your servants, and regularly 
deducted by most old residents.. The trifle is hardly worthy your 
notice in making small purchases 3 but when you Positively know 
that the tradesmen will be the loser, whether you or your servant 
take it, I see no reason why it should not be added to your purse: 
we have even known our palanguin bearers obtain it as just de- 
mand, when we have declined; of course, if you are not aware of 
such a practice, and your servant knowingly deprives you of the 
benefit of it, (when making your own market)-it is a direct fraud if 
he exacts it, Ifthe servants were Strictly honest, they would point 
this out; however, as they study their own interest too much, and 
with the hope of spunging, they try to get all the money to pass 
through their hands; how is it possible, with such a system, to ob- 
tain a servant who will economise rather than spend? He finds 
that, by multiplying your necessities, he serves himself. You 
should, therefore, see that no understanding exists between the 
tradesman and him, and that all money is paid by you when it is 
optional with you to deduct the dustoory. In doing this, your ob- 
ject, in two respects, will be obtained; but one evil may possibly 
arise; you will, perhaps, for a time, be not so well or so quickly 
served—as the natives, in acting for another, must have an inte- 
rested motive ; however, do not let this divert you from your ob- 
ject—persevere, be resolute, and you will succeed, 

“ Bazaars.—The bazaars in this country furnish an opportunity 
of procuring nearly every article you require, but when disposed to 
purchase, deal with-the natives as you would with the Jews in 
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Europe,—at least, offer them one-third less than they ask, and in- 
variably see that the articles are as represented ;—if there be 
several things of a sort, have them counted before your face ;—be 
careful that they are not changed before they are packed, and 
count the change, whether rupees or pice ; and if you receive notes, 
write the particulars of name, date, abode, &c, upon the back, or 
keep a memorandum of them, These hints may appear super- 
fluous; that they are not, may be best proved by the forgeries 
already come to the knowledge of the public. 

«“ Crepir anp Purcuaszs.—lIn attending the bazaars to make 

- your purchases, you must pay ready money; but should you wish 
or require the usual credit, you may obtain it, as well as the same 
articles, at Europe shops; the goods, of course, at increased prices, 
and not without the prospect of being charged a heavy interest, 
after the expiry of the credit. As to the prices, they bear no com- 
parison with those of the bazaar. 

“ According to the regulations of the ‘ Calcutta Trade Associa- 
tion,’ lately established, it would appear that all credit has 
ceased, except to ‘old customers, who have good accounts, 
or new ones, whose names and credit are generally well 
known.’ From this, we may gather that most strangers will 
be exceptions to the rule, as time will not admit of their names 
being ‘ well known,” neither can their credit be established. Not- 
withstanding, we dare say, if you appear, with a respectable old 
Indian, or you present a card, with a good address, to be measured 
for a coat, your credit will not be doubted, and your name will be 
booked. By the way, as the coat is the only article,that you cannot 
get decently made, or suitably accommodated with, by a native, 
you may get it made by an European; but if you wish to save a 
few rupees upon every article, you will conclude, by what I have 
already said, that you can be suited elsewhere with whatever -you 
may want, at more convenient prices. 

* We cannotrefrain from giving you some information respecting 
your Bazaar, or ‘ marketing.’ This business is generally done by 
the khansamah, a servant kept by many families for that express 
purpose; but supposing that you would wish to economise, and 
evate the exorbitant overcharge invariably made for everything he 
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might purchase. You will never be able to ascertain the proper 
prices unless the person you employ does you justice. That he 
_ Will, notwithstanding, contrive to rob you, there is no doubt; ,but 
as you have not the privilege of otherwise ascertaining the exact 
prices, you must submit; or else employ a provisioner in the town, 
to furnish you daily with what you require, at a stipulated rate; 
and you may be assured that the provisioner, for his own credit, 
will give you warranted articles. As the wants of different families 
vary so much, I cannot give a fixed rate, but the terms are 
from one rupee and a half to three rupees daily, for which the dill 
of fare is various, choice and abundant. Whether you adopt either 
of the above plans, or act otherwise, you should never fail to have 
the articles composing your bazaar inspected every morning, by 
yourself, or some deputed trustworthy person. This is found 
absolutely necessary, to prevent tainted meat, poultry, &c, being 
introduced into your house. As the climate is unfavorable to 
preserving food a day after it is cooked, the greater portion of it is 
generally left to be thrown away, or becomes the perquisite of the 
cook or khansamah, Who sells it for a triffe to the needy: but as 
the situation of the poor prisoners in jail is such, as to render them 
objects of charity, a cart goes round the town, to collect the remains 
of dinner, &c.; should you be disposed to render them an essential 
service, you may direct the cartman to call daily for your fragments. 
“ Lanorens, &c.—Having already remarked that the value 
of labor done, in particular instances, by natives, is equivalent to 
their wants, we must now advert more generally to the manner in 
which tradesmen should be employed, and give an estimate of their 
charges, to direct persons how to economise in every branch of trade, 
“ It is customary for a stranger either to get recommended, or 
call in, an European or East Indian upon every occasion, when 
work of any description is to be done, that requires care and neat- 
ness in the execution. This practice is certainly praiseworthy, as 
it shews a disposition to encourage and support, either our own 
countrymen, or people professing our religion; but with due rever- 
ence for the kindred feeling, we must confess, we see no reason 
why a man should squander his money to gratify it, when he can 
obtain the same labor and workmanship, by employing another 
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class of people at considerably reduced charges. We now allude 
to stich undertakings as can be performed by the natives, or even 
those, where the stranger, by his knowledge of mechanics, can give. 
the necessary instructions. 

“When an European is employed, the work is done, without refer- 
ence to expense or advance, at a credit of three or more months ; 
but a native, whether engaged for ‘ piecework,’ or at stipulated 
daily or monthly wages, will demand an advance, and probably do 
the work very indifferently, if not closely watched, or leave it half 
finished. Notwithstanding, in many instances, the workmanship 
of natives, without the superintendence of an European, will be 
equal to any thing produced elsewhere. In cases of large under- 
takings, there is but one opinion, as to what class of workmen 
should be employed; but in minor and trifling jobs, there is a great 

" saving in engaging the natives; and, generally speaking, they give 
satisfaction, although their hours of attendance, and slow move- 
ments, are not at all compatible with the active and laborious life 
of a tradesman in Europe. The natives will estimate a job, and 
do it “ piece-work,” or take monthly or daily wages. If the former, 
you should endeavour to ascertain what are the comparative valua- 
tions of two or more men; if the latter, pay him according to the 
rates affixed to his profession, in thelist below. In purchasing the 
materials, which you must do if you employ workmen by the day 
or month, you must depend upon your sircar, if you cannot obtain 
them at auction. 


Montary. Dairy. 
Barber, Gentleman’s !-8 annas Nei Maao es 2 pice each time. 
Blacksmith ......... piece-work 
Bricklayer, Ist class,7to8 . . - . . . 4 ammas per ditto 
Qnd ditto, 5to6, . . - . or3 ditto. 
coolies,. 2... . « . « « 2 pice ditto. 
women,. 2... 1 wee 10 ditto dito. 
boys. . . . - - « +s « 7 ditto ditto. 
Carpenter, Ist class, 10 told... . . or 7 annas per day. 
Qnd ditto,6t08, . . . . . or 5 or6 ditto ditto. 
Carver....... ~-piece-work 


Coach or buggy maker, ditto. 
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Engraver ....... seeees Diece-work 

Farrier, (he finding shoes), . . . . 2. 1 rupee. each time. 
Gharammies, or thatchers, . . . . . . 3 annas per day. 
Painters,. Ist class6to8,. .... . . 4 ditto ditto. 











2d ditto, 5to6. . . . . . . 8 ditto ditto, 
Pavior or) ist class,6to8, . . . . . . 4 ditto, 
Tileman, ea ditto, 4to6, . . . 2. . . 8 ditto. 
Plumbers, . . secees piece-work 
Silversmith, . ditto 
Sailmaker.. nae 
‘Finman, ............... 


Tailor, Gentleman’s ..,. 6 rupees, . . . 4 annas per day. 
Lady’s Ist class..10 ditto 
Ditto, 2nd ditto,.. 7. ditto, 
‘Washerman, Gentleman’s 6 to7 
z Lady’s Ist class, 10 ditto for Ship clothes, 3 rupees per 
| &nd ditto :...6 hundred 
“ The above list refers exclusively to native workmen, andthe only 
difference to be-noticed, between the lst and 2nd class, is, that one 
of the former generally superintends and works conjointly with the 
rest, and hence may more properly be called a ‘foreman.’ 
“The tradesmen who supply provisions, such as bread, butter and 
milk, contract by the month, and give 
20 loaves of bread, for . 2. 2 2...) Tupee. 
12 chittacks of the best butter,for . . . . 1 ditto. 
16 to 20 ditto, middling, for... . . . 1 ditto. 
10 seers of good milk, for . . . . . . . 1 ditto. 
12 ditto inferior ditto, for. . 2... . 1 ditto, 
“The Compiler, in fixing the above rates, begs to be understood. 
that although the prices are what workmen and provisioners gene- 
rally expect, something more or less is given: every person, there- 
fore, is left to use his own discretion. However, since the rates, 
both for laborers and servants, as fixed by-the magistrates, are no 
Jonger considered binding, even in a court of justice, a stranger 
cannot err in taking the foregoing table as « standard. 
 Puaczs of AMUSEMENT.—The places of public resort for amuse 
ment, or recreation, being few, are summed up in a very small 
y . 
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space: they ate—the Theatre, the Annual Concerts, Reunions, oc- 
casional Subscription and Private Balls, Reading and Billiard-rooms, 
the Asiatic Society’s Rooms, the Company’s Botanic and Private 
Individuals’ Gardens, the Racket Ground, the Golf Club, the Races, 
the Nautches, &c., &c. 

“ Some months after the destruction by fire of the Chowringhee 
Theatre, Mrs. Leach under an impression that the Calcutta public 
desired a series of dramatic entertainments, engaged the extensive 
premises at No. 1, Old Court House Street, and converted them 
into an elegant little Theatre, capable of containing 400 persons, 
called the Sans, Souci. The performances here, during the cold 
season of 1839-40, were so popular, that when, at their close, Mrs. 
Leach proposed to erect. a New Theatre, the public came forward 
most liberally with their subscriptions. The result has been that 
a most elegant and commodious theatre is now opened, Itis situated 
in Park Street, Chowringhee, and will hold six hundred persons. 

« Concerts are got up generally by some professional gentlemen, 
who obtain the co-operation of amateurs and professors, and are re- 
munerated by subscribers or casual attendants. They are held at 
the Town Hall and Theatre. 

« Ag it is only to the privileged classes ‘that the entrée is given to 
Government House, and the houses of certain private individuals 
where balls are given periodically or occasionally, it necessarily 
follows, that every individnal who delights in pastime must seek it 
in that circle in which he moves: however, the public sybscription 
and bachelors’ balis are open to all, and the unavoidable conse- 
quences of a mixed company, late hours, bad liquors, and fatigue, 
are no common sequels to such entertainments. 

« Reapine, &c, Roome.—Although Calcutta is deficient in many 
useful societies which adorn cities of less magnitude and importance, 
she can boast of libraries and reading rooms which are only equalled 
in the Great Town. The one named below, ranks highest among 
the public ones; and as many advantages accrue to subscribers, 
and as few individuals who can spare the amount of subscription 
should avoid sacrificing the sum, I have subjoined the regulations 
advertised by the proprietors. . , 

« The Calcutta Public Library.—This Library was established by 
public subscription, at the suggestion of Mr. Stocqueler. ‘It isa 
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Library of Reference and Circulation; which is open to all ranks 
and classés without distinction, and sufficiently extensive to supply 
the wants of the entire community in every department of litera- 
ture. Ist Class Subseribers—Pay an entrance fee of 20 Co. Rs. 
for the first month, and 6 Co. Rs, every succeeding month, or 8 
Co. Rs. a month, with entrance—Entitled to have two sets of works 
and one periodical. , 

“2d Class Subscribers—Pay on entrance fee of 16 Co. Rs. for the 
first month and 4 Co. Rs. every succeeding month, or 6 Go. Rs..a 
month, without entrance—Entitled to have one set of works and 
one periodical, ‘ 

“ 3d Class Subscribers—Pay an entrance fee of 6 Co. Rs. for the 
first month, and 2 Co. Rs, every succeeding month—Entitled to 
have one set of books other than new Publications or Periodicals 
without special leave of the Curators. . : 

“ Metcalfe Hat.—But about § months ago, the Right Honourable 
the Governor of Bengal most munificently granted that eligible 
site on the banka of the river, which had been temporarily appro- 
priated to the ‘Sailor's Home,’ for the edifice now in course of 
building, to be called The Metcalfe Hall, in commemoration of the 
freedom of the press by Sir C. 'T. Metcalfe. The lower apartment 
of this will ke devoted to the use of -the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of India, and rendered capable of containing an 
extensive Museum; the upper story will be given to the Caleutta 
public Library, and in a conspicuous part will be placed the bust 
of that illustrious Statesman,- the Right Honorable Sit Charles 
‘Theophilus Metcalfe. 

“* Besides the above, there are several which are exclusively ap- 
Propriated to the uses of the different bodies to which they belong: 
viz, the Library of the Asiatic Society, the Classical Library in 
the College of Fort William, and the Calcutta Library Society. 

“ The Asiatic Society’s Rooms.—From the variety and choice col- 
lection of the curiosities in these rooms, it is very evident that much 
labor has been bestowed upon the collection, and great merit is due 
to the founders and managers of the Society. The Stranger will 


be'amply rewarded by going throngh the house, which is open every 
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day; and an attendant is in waiting 1o accompany the visitor, and 
describe the articles. 

+ « The Mechanic's Institution, 13, Government Place.—The object 
of this Institution is the dissemination of scientific knowledge as 
applicable to the arts of life. The means are by the voluntary as- 
sociation of mechanics and others, and the payment of small yearly 
subscriptions. The payment of 5 Rs. yearly constitutes a member 
admissible to all the privileges of the Institution. Lectures on 
popular science are delivered every Tuesday evening, at half-past 
seven. Schoolg are open four evenings in the week, for instruction 
in geometry, mathematics, and arithmetic for junior members, and 
in drawing and perspective, The scientific periodicals of the day 
are circulated amongst the members, and the library of tho Institu- 
tion is open throughout the day. 

“Tur Company’s Botanic GaRpEN.—A morning may be delight- 
fully spentin a visit to the Botanic Garden. There, one may see, 
in a short ramble, all the varieties of vegetable form known through- 
out India, together with a vast collection of exotics, chiefly collected 
in Nepaul, Pulo Penang, Sumatra, and Java, and inereased by 
contributions from the Cape, Brazil, and different other parts of 
Africa and America, as well a8 Avstralia and the South Seas. The 
Garden, which is about half an hgur’s row (with the tide) from 
Calcutta, may be visited at any time. 

“The Gardens of several of the native gentlemen are also worthy 
of a visit, as the style of horticulture, and the varied and select 
number of wild beasts, and birds, with a choice selection of flowers, 
give them a pleasing variety, particularly as their owners are gentle- 
men of independent property, and delight in the pursuit for the love 
ofit. The gardens are four orfive in number, in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta, on the Dum-Dum and Barrackpore roads; they may 
be visited by permission of the owners on application at the gates. 

« he Park at Barrackpore bears the nearest resemblance to the 
style and character of an English pleasure-ground of anything of 
the description near Calcutta, and until lately had within its 
bounds a good menagerie: the garden and grounds are still in 
excellent keeping, and are adorned with shrubs, plants, and flowers 
of every kind. The stranger may take a trip to it either by water 
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or land, and will be amply rewarded for his tronbte. In the event 
of going by water, he should leave Calcutta with the tide, in a 
bhowlia, which will cost from three to four rupees. This method 
is preferred to going by land, as it is more reasonable, and the 
scenery, &c., up the river is sufficiently interesting to make the 
trip agreeable. When so far as Barrackpore, you may cross over 
to Serampore, a Danish settlement; or proceed on to Chanderna- 
gore, a French station; or Chinsura, a Military cantonment, and 
the principal place in this part of the country, where segars are 
manufactured. There is nothing particularly worthy of notice at 
any of these places, and except the Novelty of a change of scene, 
and the satisfaction of seeing the foreign settlements, one may dis- 
pense with going farther than Barrackpore. 

- “ Rackets, Cricket, and the Game of Golf, are the principal 
athletic exercises engaged in during the cold season, by such as are 
fond of them; but owing to the community of Caloutta being small, 
clubs have been formed and persdna are balloted in according to 
the rules of the society, -- : 

“The Races commence about the 15th of December, on the 
course, a piece of ground exclusively appropriated for them, about 
two miles from Calcutta, near Kidderpore bridge. 

“ Satz Rooms.—A. ramble through the shew-roome connected 
with the auctions, is a resource that furnishes an opportunity of 
seeing a variety of articles, both native and European, and which 


are only equalled by what may be seen in the Bazaars: where the 2 


stranger will be surprised at the costly display of Precious stones, 
gold and silver ornaments, and almost every description of commo- 
dities. 

“ Barus.—As almost every house has conveniences for bathing, 
little or no encouragement has hitherto offered for establishing 
public baths: notwithstanding, there is now a ‘ Vapour Bathing 
Establishment,’ belonging to Messrs. Spence and Co., at Loudon’s 
Buildings where baths of every description may be taken at a short 
notice, at four rupees each bath, s 

“There is another in Hammaum gully, belonging to Mr. Aviet, 
at three rupees each bath. At either of these places the stranger 
is recommended, after a sea voyage, to apply for ashampooing bath ; 
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not only as # Intury, but to remove the coarseness and scurf from 
the skin, and cure the prickly heat, which is too frequently a 
tormenting and obstinate companion. : 

“Tue Naurcnes.—Perhaps there is nothing in India, to 
which the stranger looks forward with more interest than the © 
Nautches ; and there can be no doubt but a description of them 
Gonveys to the mind’s eye mugh novelty and amusement. Although 

“considered by many to be a pastime only suited to the character 
and habits of the natives, they are attended by many of the 
European inhabitants of lower classes; but owing to their unvaried 
nature, the stranger is soon tired of the exhibition, and finds little - 
inducement to repeat his visit. They are given by the wealthy 
natives, upon all occasions of opening a new house, a marriage, and 
during the Doorgah Poojah holidays, which fall about the latter 

* end of September. 

“ Genzrat Remangs.—A stranger should invariably select such 
food and drink as are free from fermented acids, as more danger is 
to be apprehended from their effects, than from natural acids; he 
should also rise early, and by retiring early, avoid, at particular 
seasons, the night dews. Gentle exercise on foot, for an hour or two 
during the evening, will be found more congenial to health than 
Jolling on a couch or sleeping, when langonr or heat oppresses the 
mind and body. Skampooing is frequently resorted to on such 
occasions, and no doubt possesses valuable advantages ; but when 
once employed, one can scarcely do without it; hence, however 
‘useful, it should be used sparingly. Nothing renders the life of an 
Indian more miserable than the absence of a punkah moving over 
his head, or the waut of kus-kus tatties ; the former, owing to the 
num ber of advocates it has obtained, must possess, to those who 
accustom themselves to it, the desideratum of cooling the apart- 
ment; but we firmly believe that it is possible in India to dispense 
with all artificial apparatus, as much as it is in the West Indies, 
excepting the hand punkah, to drive away the insects; however, 
to avoid taking the bull by the horns, or in other words, exciting 
the censure of critics, we will yield this point, and admit that, pro- 
vided no actual inconvenience be felt, such as @ head-ache, ear- 
ache, or deafness, as a consequence of sitting under a punkah, the- 
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stranger may indulge; but-let him beware whet either of these 
symptoms appear, and further never gleep behind the Aus-kus tatty. 
If of a sedentary arid studious habit; we advise you to choose the 
nights, until one o’clock, for atudy and reading, Smoking is a 
habit which cannot be very injurious, if used’ moderately, and at 
fixed times, as nearly the whole population of the southern hemis- 
phere, and a great portion of Europeans, indulge in it to a great 
extent: but the manner, whether by the segar or hookah, deserves 
notice. By the former, the same benefit and pleasure are derived, 
without the probable consequences of smoking what is decidedly 
injurious to the neryous system: we allude to the baneful influence 
of many ingredients which are employed to give ‘ gusto’ to the 
chillum. Opium. is not the least of the evils, and every hookah 
smoker should ascertain what quality of tobacco he smokes, and 
see that, in preparing it with other ingredients, it is likely to pre- 
- dominate in the flavor of the chillum. Bathing is a luxury, to 
which most persons in India are habituated; but from its too 
frequent use, & great deal of its medicinal virtues are lost, and the 
body, by a general application, becomes reconciled to the process 
without rendering it the service it might obtain, by a partial ablu- 
tion, That the application of water to the body, daily, is absolutely 
necessary, I do not doubt; but that such application should be 
oftener resorted to in one uniform way, appears to me unnecessary ; 
hence I believe, that in ‘keeping the head cool,’ by having water 
poured over it, or the feet washed with lukewarm water, the same 
end will be obtained, with the additional advantage of equalizing 
the circulation, and securing the head against a ‘ determination.’ 


‘Within the last few years, the establishment of Army 
Agencies i in Calcutta has done much to relieve new comers, 
military men in particular, from annoyances and difficulties 
to which they were previously, on many accounts, subject, 
immediately upon their arrival, notwithstanding they might 
have been previously furnished with the most wholesome 
and detailed advice, in the power of experienced friends to 
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bestow. Under the impression that assistance of the nature 
alluded to will be eagerly sought after, the Author makes no 
apology for appending the prospectus of the establishment, 
which he deems most likely to secure the many advantages 
which a well-conducted institution cannot fail to afford to 
its subscribers. 


THACKER, JEPHSON, AND CO’S 
ARMY AND GENERAL COMMISSION AGENCY, 


No. 6, Government Prace, 


(Adjoining St, Andrew's Library) 
Subscription 12 Rs. per annum, to be paid in advance. 


“ Messrs, W. Thacker and Co. having made arrangements, at the 
suggestion of several old constituents, for the establishment of an 
Army anp Genera Acency in Calcutta, beg to solicit the sup- 
Port of those gentlemen of the Civil and Military Services, and of 
the Indian community generally, who are yet unpledged to any 
other firm, and to offer an outline of the business transacted, and 
the conveniences afforded, bf their agency. 

“ 'W.'T, and Co. feel it unnecessary to use the name of any gen™ 
tleman of rank or influence in support of their new undertaking : 
they are enabled, with no small degree of satisfaction, to refer to. 
their own standing as a house of business in Calcutta for upwards 
of twenty-two years, and they trust that the mention of this simple , 
fact will be received not only as proof of their stability and in- 
tegrity, but also as a tolerably fair guarantee of their fitness to un- 
dertake commissions of any kind that may be entrusted to them; 
for which, it may be added, their long connexion with the mercan- 
tile and shipping community in Calcutta and London gives them 
peculiar facilities. In proof of their desire to. render the agency 
thoroughly useful to their Military friends, W. T. and Co. have the’ 
pleasure to announce, that the management of the business will 
devolve chiefly upon Mu George Jephson, late Registrar of the 
Adjutant-General’s office, who has been admitted as a partner, and 
whose experience in Military matters they have been happy to avail 
themselves of. 
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“Reaping Rooms.—The Agency rooms are in the most 
eligible situation in Calcutta, whether as regards the transaction 
of business, purity of air, or accommodation at the best hotels or 
places of refreshment, and will be found abundantly stocked with 
maps, charts, military plans, books of reference, army and navy 
lists; newspapers, and information of every description likely to be 
useful; much of it of a nature not heretofore afforded by any other 
establishment in India or in England. 

“ Subscribers absent from India may leave a proxy, to whom the 
resources of the rooms will be fully available, as well as the advice 
and assistance of the agents in the transaction of business. 

“ Passages.—To Europe, any of the Indian ports, the British 
colonies, or to Suez, negotiated free of charge to subscribers, and 
on the most economical terms. Lists and plans of vessels trading 
to and from this port, and of the Bombay steamers, with their 
dates of sailing, will be found in the rooms, as will also the dates 
on which the inland steamers leave town, plans of the several ac- 
commodation boats, rates of cabin hire and other charges, together 
with a table of time occupied in the trip to and from Allahabad 
and the intermediate stations, Parties who may prefer the old 
mode of proceeding by the river route ‘will have tables of pinnace, 
budgerow, and boat hire to refer to, and the best accommodation of 
that description will always be sought for, on timely notice being 
given by subscribers. The baggage of passengers by sea will be 
passed, shipped, or landed, free of charge, beyond what may be 
ineurred at the Custom House, or for hackery and boat hire. Sub- 
scribers at a distance from Calcutta can be supplied, on applica- 
tion, with plans of vessels, or any other information required to 
enable them to make their arrangements for a voyage to sea. The 
agents will be happy to attend to commissions for cabin furniture, 
or outfit for sea, if early and full instructions are sent, and by this 
arrangement constituents who arrive late in the season, or whose 
stay in Calcutta may be short, will find themsclyes relieved of 
much trouble and annoyance. 

“Surriizs, MitiTary, SPORTING, A¥D OTHER EquirMEnts, 
Sappieny, Instruments, &c. &c.—The daily increasing facility 
and frequency of communication between this country and England, 
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and between Caloutta and the upper provinces, afford opportunities 

of obtaining a constant and fresh supply of the best articles in 
the above line, and T. and Co. having already adverted to their 
long established connexion with the mercantile community at 
home as well as in India, and the advantages thereby énsured 
to them, have now only to add, that all commissions for supplies 
or articles of any description, from London or Calcutta, will be 
promptly and effectually attended to, without losing sight of 
economy ; but it is requested that orders for musical, mathematical 
and other instruments; guns, pistols, watches, jewellery, or military 
equipments may be accompanied by the fullest instructions pos- 
sible, with the name of the maker to whom a preference is to be 
given. It is also desirable that constituentsshould signify their 
wishes as to the mode of despatch, by land or water, steam 
boat or otherwise. 





BOXES, PARCELS, LETTERS, &c, 

Received, and forwarded to the parties addressed, by the earliest 

opportunity; the postage, duties, freight, carriage, or insurance 

chargeable to subscribers. In transacting this branch of their 

business, the Agents require letters to the Collector of Customs or 

Post Master General, authorizing the delivery of the parcels or 
letters, . 


BILLS, REMITTANCES, GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, PAY, PENSIONS, 
. FUND ALLowances, &, : 
T. anp Co, offer their services in the sale or ‘purchase of Bills, 
Bank Shares, and Government or other Securities, and in drawing 
and remitting pay, pension, or fund allowances, if provided with 
the requisite power of attorney. They will also be prepared to offer 
their guarantee for constituents who, having unadjusted accounts 
with Government, cannot, at short notice, furnish the usual pay 
certificate required from Officers proceeding to sea or on furlough. 
The pay bills of Officers on leave at the Presidency, as well as 
Bills for passage money, boat or other allowance, will be drawn 
out, sent for auditand payment, and the amount paid over without 
* delay. 
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MILITARY INFORMATION, APPLICATIONS FOR LEAVE OR 
FURLOUGH. , 

Officers requiring information on any subject of professional 
interest, save points of drill or ‘discipline, need only apply to the 
Agents. Forms of reports, applications for leave or furlough, 
and rules under which obtained, lists of Regiments and Officers, 
shewing the amovements of corps .or individnals, and tables of. 
time allowed to reach the several stations of the army by land and 
water, are kept in the office ‘for ready reference :—the General 
orders of both services will be filed separately froin the newspapers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

T., J. anv Co. will be happy to take charge of maps, books, 
pictures, musical or other instruments, guns, articles of vertu, and © 
other property of a valuable but not bulky nature, which gentlemen 
Proceeding to Europe or the colonies are frequently obliged to 
sell at-a considerable sacrifice. The articles will be registered, and | 
sold at fixed prices if desired, ormade over to the owners on their 
return to India. ; 

T.,.J. and Co. have adopted the rates of subscription td Captain 
Grindlay’s and Captain Barber's Agencies, finding that a lower 
amount would not cover the expenses of the reading-rooms, news- 
papers, and an efficient establishment of peons, servants, &., for 
the accommodation of those resorting and applying to the office, 
and at the same time protect the Agents from an outlay not met by 
any corresponding return. 2 
The following are the rates of Messrs. Thacker and Co,’s “Army 

: ; and General Agency. 

On granting or procuring loans of money, Commission 2 per Cent. 
On ordering goods, or superintending the fulfilment 

of contracts, where no other Commission except 

that of account is derived ............, eedesnnes 2 per Cent, 
On guaranteeing Bills, Bonds, or other engagements, 

and becoming Security for Administration of Estates, 

for Contracts, Agreements, &c., or to Government 

where the funds of the individuals are insufficient 

to cover the risk -............. isis aldtie Caaieie beid 2 per Cent. 
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On del credere, or guaranteeing the due aunts : 
of sales. . 2 per Cent. 
On effecting Insurances, or writing orders for the same 














whether on lives or property........ eae .. 4 per Cent. 
On settling Insurance, losses, and averages, and on 

procuring returns of premium ..............++++ 1} per Cent. 
On purchasing, selling, or negociating Bills of Ex- 

CHALE oo. eee eee ee eet eee teeter ee ener eee } per Cent. 
On debts or other claims, and on recovering dividends 

from Insolvent Estates .....-........-eesseee ee 2 per Cent. 
On debts recovered by a process at law or by arbitra- . 

tion . 4 per Cent, 
On returned Bills of Exchange 3 per Cent. 
On collecting House Rent . 2 per Cent, 


‘On granting Letters of Credit ..... yb onda ebintslnis Fe } per Cent. 
On sale or purchase of Government or other Securi- —- 

ties and Bank Shares, and on every exchange or 

transfer, not by purchase, from one class to arother 3 per Cent. 
On delivering up Government Securities and Bank 

Shares, or depositing them in the Treasury . ; per Cent. 

“On close of the Books, say on 30th April of every year, 3 per 
cent. will be charged on both the Debit and Credit side of the 
accounts. 

« On deposits lying in hand for more three months, 5 per cent, 
Interest will be allowed. : . 

“ On all advances under security, 10 per cent. Interest will be 
charged annually. 

“It is particularly requested that all letters to T., J. and Co.’s 
Army Agency be post-paid, and that all commissions, of whatever 
description, may be accompanied by a remittance; the nature of 
this Agency rendering it impossible for them to attend to any 
orders without being supplied with the necessary funds, 
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Containing their latest opinions upon all points, from the Accusation, Trial, to 
Final Judgment, &e. 


By Major W. HOUGH, Bengal Artillery, 8vo. 8s. boards. 


” Also, by the same Author, 
The PRACTICE of COURTS MARTIAL, 


And other MILITARY COURTS; 


With Chapters on Inquests, Courts of Requests, Three Trials (Arson, Larceny, 
‘and’ Murder, with full Evidence), ! raat 


Rules of Evidence, and other Useful Matter and Tibles, 8vo. 14s, 


6 WORKS RELATING TO INDIA 





MEMOIRS OF THE 
OPERATIONS of the BRITISH ARMY in INDIA 


During the late Mahratta War of 1817, 1818, and 1819. 
By the late Lieut.-Col. VALENTINE BLACKER, C.B., of the Madras Army. 
One vol. 4to., with Maps and Plans, £2. 2s. cloth boards lettered. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
EARLY LIFE and SERVICE of a FIELD OFFICER 
on the RETIRED LIST of the INDIAN ARMY. 


By Major DAVID PRICE, formerly of the Bombay Army. 
One vol. 8vo, 12s. cloth boards. 








Commerce, Mlanufactures, Ke. 


ACHEEN, and the PORTS on the NORTH 
and EAST COASTS of SUMATRA; 
With Incidental Notices of the ‘Trade in. tie Eastern Seas, and the Aggressions of 


By JOHN ANDERSON, Esg., late of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Civil Service at Penang, Singapore and Malacca. 
8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 





CONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING THE 
TRADE WITH CHINA. 
By JOSEPH THOMPSON, late of the East-India House. Post 8vo, 5s. bds. 





PAPERS RESPECTING THE 
CULTIVATION and MANUFACTURE of COTTON- 
WOOL, RAW SILK, and INDIGO. 

Printed by ordexof the East-Indla Company. Svo. 125. cloth boards. 


PUBLISHED BY Wm. H. ALLEN AND CO, 





GENERAL 
EAST-INDIA GUIDE and VADE-MECUM, 
For the Public Funetionary, Government Officer, Private Agent, Trader, or 
Foreign Sojourner in British India; 
Being a Digest of the Work of the late Captain WizL1amaon, with many 
Improvements and Additions. 


By J. B. GILCHRIST, LL.D. 8vo. 18s, cloth boards lettered. 
Aree 


The EAST-INDIAN CALCULATOR; 
Or, Tantus for Assisting Computation of Batta, Interest, Commission, Rent, 
‘Wages, é&c., in Indian Money. 
By THOMAS THORNTON, M.R.AS, tivo. £1. 16, boards. 


aaa 


MILBURN’S ORIENTAL COMMERCE; 
Or, the EAST-INDIAN TRADER’S COMPLETE GUI DE, 
Abridged, Improved, and brought down to the pressnt Time. 
By THOMAS THORNTON, M.R.A.S, 
One vol. royat 8vo., with Maps, £1. 16s. cloth boards lettered, 


peaeeaaaaeaanaeeeeeeel 


MINUTES of EVIDENCE and REPORT, 
Taken before the Select Committees of both Houses of Parliament, 1890. 
CHINA TRADE. 2 vols. 8vo. price £2, 28. boards, 




















Religion, Mythology, &c. 


CUSTOMS of the MOOSULMANS of INDIA. 
By JAFFUR SHURREEF (a Native of the Deccan). 


sposed_under the direction of, and translated by G. A. HERKLOTS, M.D., 
oon " Surgeon on the Madras Establishment. 


‘One vol. 8vo., 16s, cloth boards lettered, 


8 WORKS RELATING TO INDIA 





The MYTHOLOGY of the HINDUS, 


With Notices of various Mountain and Island Tribes who inhabit the two 
Peninsulas of India and the neighbouring Islands. 
Complled from the best Authorities, 
With Plates illustrative of the principal Hindu Deities, 
By CHARLES COLEMAN, Esq. 4to. £1. 4s. cloth boards. 





SACRED and HISTORICAL BOOKS of CEYLON 


(The Manavanst, the Raza-RATNacarl, and the Raga-Vaut)3 


Also a Collection of Tracts illustrative of the Doctrines and Literature of 
Buddhism; translated from the Singhalese. 


Edited by EDWARD UPHAM, MLR.A.S. and FSA, &e, 
3 vols, 8vo, £2. 2s. boards, 





A SKETCH of NATIVE EDUCATION in INDIA, 


Under the Superintendence of the Church of Scotland. 


With Remarks on the Character and Condition of the Hindus, as these bear upon 
¢ question of Conversion to Christianity. 


By JAMES BRYCE, D.D. 8vo, 9% 6d, boards. 


a 
Botauy, Medicine, xe. 


BOTANY of the HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINS. 


In.usTRaTions of the Botany and other-Branches of the Natural History of the 
Himalayan Mountains, and of the Flora of Cashmere, 


By J. FORBES ROYLE, M.D., V.P.R.S., F-L.S. and G.S., &¢, &e, 


Now complete, with beautifully-coloured Plates, in 2 vols., imperial 4to., price 
11. 1s,, aalf morocco, extra. 


Also, by the same Author, 


The PRODUCTIVE RESOURCES of INDIA. 
Royal 8vo. price 14s. cloth lettered, 
Also, by the same, 
AN ESSAY ON THE 
ANTIQUITY of HINDOO MEDICINE ; 


Including an Introductory Lecture to the Course of Materia Medica and Thera- 
Peutics, delivered at King’s College. 8vo. 63, 6d. boards, 


PUBLISHED BY Wau. H. ALLEN AND CO, 9 





Scenes, Studies, Kc. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS and STUDIES from NATURE 
in HINDOSTAN. 


Embracing an Outline of the Voyage to Calcutta, and 
Five Years’ Residence in Bengal and the Do&b, from’ 1831 to 1836. 
By THOS. BACON, Lieut. of the Bengal Home Artillery. 

2 vols, Bvo., with Plates. £1. 10s, cloth boards. 





ANGLO-INDIA, 
SOCIAL, MORAL, and POLITICAL; 
Being a Collection of Papers from the ‘‘ Asiatic JOURNAL.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. £1, 7s, boards, 





SCENES and CHARACTERISTICS of HINDOSTAN, 


With Sketches of Anglo-Indian Society. 
By xm Pieper Author of, *« Memoirs of thes Rival Houses of 
1d Lancaster,” ‘ Oriental Scenes,” &c. &c. 
Seon ‘Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 188. cloth boards, 








Poetry, the Drama, Ke. 





LITERARY LEAVES, or PROSE and VERSE. 
By D. L, RICHARDSON. 
In 2 vols, 8vo., price £1. 1s. cloth lettered, 





; SELECT 
SPECIMENS of the THEATRE of the HINDUS, 


Translated from the Original Sanskrit; 
‘Together with an Account of their Dramatic System, Notices of the 
different Dramas, é&c. 
By Professor H. H. WILSON, of the University of Oxford. 
Second Edition. 2 yols. @vo. £1, 1s. beards, 


10 WORKS RELATING TO INDIA 





The ALIF LAILA; or, BOOK of the THOUSAND 
NIGHTS and ONE NIGHT, 


Commonly known as “ ‘The Anapian NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS.” 


Now, for the first time, published complete in the Original Arabic, from an 
Rayptian MS. brought to india by the late Major TurnER Macan, Editor of the 
«Shah Nameb,” 


Edited by Sir W. H. MACNAGHTEN, Bart, 
Of the Bengal Civil Service, and Secretary to the Government of India, 
Vols, I. to TLL, royal 8vo, £1, 10s. each, (Printed at Calcutta.) 
‘¥4* This work will be completed in Four Volumes. Vol. IV. is nearly ready. 





The BOOK of the THOUSAND NIGHTS and ONE 


NIGHT, . 
From the Arabic of the Egyptian M.S., as edited by 
Sir W. H. MACNAGHTEN, Bart., B.C.S. 
Done into English by HENRY TORRENS, Eaq., B.C.S., B.A., dc 
Vol, L., 8v0,, cloth. 10s. 6d. 








Paps, Charts, Se. 





A MAP of INDIA, from the latest Surveys of the best 


Authorities, and corrected to the present time, On Six Sheets of Atlas, £2. 198. 64.3 
on cloth, in a case, £3. 138. 6d.; oron cloth, with rollers, varnished, £4. 4s. 


A SMALLER MAP of INDIA, compiled from the latest 
Documents, and corrected to June 1841. On One large Sheet, 18s.; or on cloth, 
jn s case, or on rollers, £1. 5s.; or with rollers, varnished, £1. 96, 


MAP of the COUNTRIES on the NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER of INDIA; being a General View of the Regions lately the Seat of War 
Compiled by JOHN WALKER, Geographer to the Hon. East-India Company. 
Four sheets. (New Edition, just ready.) 


MAP of the WESTERN PROVINCES of HINDOO- 


STAN, constructed from the most recent Surveys. On Four Sheets of Atlas. 
#1. 11s. 6d,; or on cloth, in acase, £2. 5s. (Corrected to the present time). 

4* In this edition, the River Su and the Southern Part of the Punjab are 
Jaid down from the Surveys of Captain Wade, the Indus from those of Sit A. Burnes, 
‘and the Mouths of the Indus from the Survey of Lieut. Carless. ‘Fhe Countries 
bondexing on ‘the Great Desert have been cortected from the Surveys of Captain 


Boileau, Lieut, de Hoe, &c. 


PUBLISHED BY Wm. H. ALLEN AND CO. 1} 





MAP of CHINA and the ADJACENT COUNTRIES, 
drawn from the latest Surveys and other Authentic Documents; containing all the 
Geographical Information relating to that Country and adjacent Tracts, up to the 
present time, by JOHN WALKER. On one large sheet, colored, @s.; on cloth, in 
a case, Ils. on cloth, with roller, 12s. 6d.; or varnished, 14s; or in a frame, 
varnished, £1, 14s, 6d. 


GENERAL CHART from ENGLAND to CHINA, 


including the Indian Seas; inscribed to Jas. Horsburgh, F.R.S., &c. &c, On one 


large sheet, price 7s. 6d,; or on cloth bound, 10s. + Ot on cloth bound and 
coloured 12s, 





CHART of the CANTON RIVER, folded in case, 2s 6d. 


GENERAL CHART of the RIVER HOOGLY and the 


APPROACHES to it from FALSE POINT to CALCUTTA. Compiled from 
the Surveys of Capts. Lroyp, Maxwrenp, and Court, by JOHN WALKER, 
Geographer to the Hon. East-India Company, 7s. 


HORSBURGH’S CHARTS for the Navigation from 


England to India and China, and throughout the Eastern Seas, vic. 


1, North Atlantic Ocean, és. 16. Straits of Malacca and Singapore, 
2. South Atlantic Ocean, 7a. 6d. one sheet, 7s, 6d. 
3. Anchorage at Gough's Island, 2s, 17, 18, and 19, Straits of Malacca and 


4, Bird’s Islands and Doddington Rock, 


3s, 6d. . 
5 and 6, Cape of Good Hope, S, E. 
fit, and Madagascar Seas, 2 sheets, 


Singapore, three sheets, 14s, 
20. Strait of Sunda. 6s. 

21. Straits of Banca and Gaspar, 7s. Gd. 
22, Carimata Passage and Borneo West 


6 Coast, 78. 6d.. 
7. Indian Ocean, 7s. 64. | 23, Straits of Rhio, Durian, Lingin, 
8, Arabian Sea and East Africa, 7s. 6¢@, | and Singapore, Ts. 6d. 
9, Hindoostan Coasts and Islands, | 24 and 25. China Sea and Coasts adja- 
8, Gd. cent, two sheets, 158, 
19, Bombay Harbour, 10s, 6d. 26, Canton River and its Proximate 
11. Goa Road and River, and Murma- Channels, 7s. 6d, 
Boa Anchorage, 7s. 6d. 27. East Coast of China, &. 6d. 
12, Maldive Islands and Channels, 5s, 28. Bashee Islands and Channels be- 


13, Bay of Bengal, 6s, tween Luzon and Formosa, 3a, 6d. 
14. Peninsula and islands of India, East | 29, 30, and SI. Eastern P: 


of Bengal Bay, 95. China, three sheets, £1, 118. 6d, 
15. West Coast of Sumatra, 6s. .. Passages through the Barrier Reefs, 
Australia East, 4s, 


HORSBURGH’S EAST-INDIA PILOT, £14, 14s. 6d. 





HORSBURGH’S INDIA DIRECTORY ; or, Directions 


for Salling to and from the East-Indies, China, New Holland, Capeof Good Hope, 
Brazil and the interjacent Ports. Compiled chiefly from Original Journals at th 
East-India House. 2vols.inone. 4to, (New Edition, just ready.) 


fNDEx, containing the Names and Geographical Posi- 
tions of all places in the MAPS of INDIA, In one vol. 12m0., price 10s, boards. 


Lonnon, Junx, 1841. 
Published two days after the arrival of each month’s Overland 
Mail, price 3s, 6d., 
THE 
ASIATIC JOURNAL, 


AND MONTHLY REGISTER FOR BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALASIA, 


CONTAINING 

Original and Select Papers on Oriental ister, including Government Orders, 

ubjects, ppointments, Shipping, Births, Mar- 
History, Antiquities, Poetry, de. riages, and Deaths. 
Review of New Publications. Prices of European Goods in the Fast. 
Proceedings of Asiatic Socteties, Prices of Eastern Produce at home, 
‘Miscellanies, Original and Select.’ Indian Securities and Exchanges, 
Lists of New Or! matal Works. ‘Thmes appointed for the Sailing of East- 
College Examinations, India Ships, 


Debates at the East-India House, and in | Passeny of Ships to and from India. 
Parliament, on India Affairs, State of the Yondon and Invia Markets, 
Asiatic and Domestic Intelligence, Prices of Stocks, Shares, &c. &c, 


Vols. I. to XXXIV. New Sznies (Jan. 1830 to April 1841), 
may be had, half-bound, 


“ By an exertion highly creditable to the activity and enterprise of its proprietors, 
this valuable record of Eastern news is now produced within a few days—we might 
almost say hours—of the arrival of the overland mail. ‘The intelligence from China, 

from all parts af India snd Australia, is very full, comprehending not only the 
general news and copious extracts from the latest papers, but a complete register of 
all civil and military appointments, Movements, promotions, marriages, deaths, the 
state of the Indian markets, full lists of shipping, &c, The original articles are 
meritorious, and agreeably varied.”"— Britannia. 

«« Every statesman who looks at the immense importance of our Eastern posses- 
sions, antall who have relations and connexions in India, will find in the AgIaTio 
JourNAs every information suitable to their respective wants." Naval & Mil, Gaz. 

*« Its sources of Oriental information (we use the phrase in its most comprehensive 
signification) are evidently of the first order; and the lucid arrangement, and care- 
ful selection of topics, combined with language alt sppropriate, and occasionally 
marked by a curioes felicitas, must secure and ext e utility and consequent 
cireulation of this clever, amusing, and exceedingly well got-up periodical.” Courier, 

<’ We have here a mine of Oriental wealth—the useful and the delightful are 
happily blended.”"—Leamington Spa Courier. 

“* This excellent periodical realizes more completely our beau ideal of a magazine 
than anyother monthly publication with which we ate acquainted. It Profeates to 
be a record of all that can be of interest to the denizens or connexions of our Indisg 
empire, and scrupulously and industriously redeems its pledges to the public,” 
United Service Gazette. 

“* This periodical has and deserves a high character.”—~ Atheneum, 


+4" Seis of the Old Series of this Work, Srom its commencement in 
January 1816 to December 1829 (28 vols. 8v0.), or any single 
Number, may be had, 





© LONDON: 
Wa. H, Auzen and Co., 7, Leadenhal! Street. 


LIST OF NECESSARIES FOR A CADET, 


MANUFACTURED AND FURNISHED BY 


JOHN BESEMERES & SONS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CLOTHIERS, AND 


OUTFITTERS, ~ 


Nos, 61, 62, 63, & 64, HOUNSDITCH, LONDON. 


BESEMERES & SONS invite the attention of Passengers to the Outfits 


supplied from their House. They 


and charge it at the Wholesale Price, 
with a strictregard to utility and economy ; 
in price and quality, which the market for - 


to Passengers all the advantages, 


manufacture the whole 


of the Clothing, 
The entire Equipment is arranged 
and every effort is used to secure 


material affords to a large consumption. Outfits can be executed from the 


Stock, (which is largo and well 
notice, 


assorted, 
Estimates of Clothing and List 


in graduated sizes), at an hour's 
of Outfit, for Writers, Cadets, 


Assistant-Surgeons, and Passengers to India, or the Colonies, earefully ar- 
vanged with requisite quantities and prices filled in, sent, postage free, to 


any part of the kiugdom, 


A variety of Ship Sofas and other useful Cabin Furniture ig kept.— 
The Linen is Washed and marked, and the Equipment Shipped, 


without trouble to the Purchaser. 


Sttirts of long cloth, plain 
—-~ with linen fronts, coll. & wrists 
printed shirting : 
Collars, linen 

Pocket handkerchiefs of sill | 





of li. «1 or cotton 

of black silk 

white or printed | 
Stocks : 
Pairs of sheets 

pillow cases | 
Towels of linen huckaback | 
Half stockings, white or brown i 





Neck 




















Long ditto 

Half white, black or coloured | 
silk ' 

Long worsted orlamb’s waol | 


Braces, cotton or Indian rubber ; 
Gloves, cotton or leather | 
Nightcaps of cotton | 
Jackets of white jean or satteen 
linen drill 

cloth ~ 

camlet 

enoa cloth or merino | 
Slag 2 Ti a 





















Trousers of white jean or satteen 
~ linen drill 
coloured drill 
cloth or cassimere 
camlet 
Waistcoats of white jean or sattcen 
printed or white quilting 
black cassimere or silk 
camlet 
Welch flannel 
Drawers of ditto 
calico 
Dress coats of superfine cloth 
—~ merino or Genoa cloth 
Frock of superfine cloth 
merino or Genoa cloth 
Dressing cuats of napt coating 
or printed jean 
Cloak of camlet or cloth 
Blouses of brown Holland 
+ 

Full dresg, uniform coat or 

yurds of cloth to make up in India 
Lace and trimmings for ditto 
Cassimere for trousers 












































BESEMERES’ AND SONS OUTFIT LISTS. 





Sash Waist belt 

Epaulettes in tin case 

Scales 

Sword Sword knot 

Buff shoulder belt 

Cot and screws 

Sofa to swing or stand 

Hair mattress and boister- 

Hair or feather pillow 

Pairs of blankets 

Counterpane, white or coloured 

Cabin wash-hand stand to form a 
table . 

Pewter basin, bottle, cup, &e. 

Mahogany swinging table 

Folding chair or 

Campy stool 

Looking glass with slider 

Lamp or candlestick for cabin 

Pounds of wax candles 

Foot tub 

Cleats, mop, cord, hammer, nails, &¢. 

Foul clothes bag with lock and key 

A travelling cap 

Sea hat or helmet 

Stationary, a small assortment 

Needles, thread, tapes, shoe ribbou, 


Be. 
Portable writing-desk or.case 
Dressing case to contain shaving 
apparatus, knives, scissors, &c. 


Set of combs and brushes. 

Pounds of Windsor soap 

Sponge with bag 

Tooth and nail brushes 

A brush case with lock and key 
Tronks and name plates 

Solid mahogany chest of drawers 
Portmanteau or carpet bag 
Umbrella 

Pounds of tobacco in quarter Ibs, 
Seidlitz powders and Bristol water 
Gun and pistols 

A watch anda telescope 

Saddlery 

Pairs of shoes 
boots 
Fine round hats 
An iron bedstead 
Filtering machine 
A canteen fitted 





Books at Publication Prices. 
Bible and prayer book 
Hindustani dictionary and grammar 
Strangers East India guide 
East India calendar 
‘A map of India 
Torrens’ field exercises 
‘Manual aud platoon 





LISY OF NECESSARIES FOR A LADY. 


PROCEEDING TO INDIA. 


Calico chemises 
Long night ditto 
Frilled ditto 
Night jackets, plain and frilled 
Cambric or calico slips 
Ditto drawers, plain and frilled 
Dressing gowns 
Dimity wrappers 
Welsh flannel petticoats 
Long cloth ditto. 
Flannel waistcoats 
Ditto drawers * 
Ditto wrapping gowxs 
Night caps 
Dozens of diaper 

* 


Towels 

Sheets 

Pillow cases 

Blankets 

Counterpanes 

Cotton Stockings 

Silk ditto 

Lawn or cambric handherchiefs 
Imitation cambric ditto 
Book muslin ditto 

Coloured morning dresses 
White ditto 

Millinery and haberdashery 
‘Table linen and sheeting 
Yards of thin Welsh flannel 


BESEMERES’ AND SONS OUTFIT LISTS. 





Gloves, shoes, and stays ” ‘Small looking-glass 

Single or double ship sofe, with | Dressing case with fittings 
drawers under Work box 

Chintz covers for ditto Writing desk and stationery 

Cabin wash-hand table . | Soap and perfumery 

Pewter or blue fittings for ditto Pounds of wax candles 

Cabin chairs and stools Clothes bag, lock and key 

Cot and screws Leather tranks 

Furniture serews Combs and brushes 

Hair mattrass and bolster Baize and, carpeting for cabin 

Feather pillow Solid mahogany ship drawers 

Cabin lamp, or Portable water closet 


Sliding shade candlestick 


CHILpRen’s JEAN AND CrotH Dresszs, Inrant’s Rozes, Cars, 
Frocks, AND Cuitp-BED LinEN. 





ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR INDIA, &c. 





BERDOE’S VENTILATING WATERPROOF FROCK 
is the only garment which effectually excludes the rain, without 
confining perspiration. It is light and gentlemanly, and described 
by those who have tried them as the most convenient and valu- 
able garment ever invented. (Made only by W. Brrpoz.) Also, 
the 


LIGHT SUMMER COAT. 


‘A real luxury for hot weather; made from a new and much ad- 
mired material, not distinguishable from the finest Saxony cloth, 
is incomparably lighter, and although equally durable, little more 
- 


than half the price. 


WALTER BERDOE, TAILOR, &c. 69, — 
G2 


OUTETTS TO INDIA & THE COLONIES. 
THRESHER AND GLENNY, 


PRanufacturers, 
NEXT DOOR TO SOMERSET HOUSE, STRAND. 


Laptes and GenTLeMen preparing for the East or West Inpigs, Australia, 
New Zealand, or any of the Colonies, are respectfully acquainted that every 
description of Clothing, Shirts, Jackets, Trowsers, Waistcoats, Flannels, 
Hosiery, Lapres’ Linen, &c., suitable for all Climates, is manufactured by 
Thresher and Co., and Outfits to all parts of the world are furnished by them 
at the lowest Wholesale prices, 

FORK THE GUIDANCE of WRITERS, CADETS, and ASSISTANT 
SURGEONS, the most complete and comprehensive Lists of the requisite 
Outfits have been prepared, with Numbers, Prices, and every particular, and 
inay be had on application; as also Lists of Outfits suitable for the West 
Indies, New Zealand, Australia, Canade, or any of the Colonies. 

MILITARY and NAVAL OFFICERS, CIVILIANS, CADETS, &c., 

qnay rely upon having their Outfits arranged with the strictest economy, 
those articles only being recommended which are actually necessary, and of 
such qualities as may be depended upon for durability and usefulness, 
; LADIES’ and FAMILY OUTFITS, embracing every requisite for the 
voyage and for use abroad, are executed in the best manner, and the most 
jainute attention is paid to the neatness of Work, correctness of Style, and 
durability of Materials, The Lapixs’ Derarrmenr is conducted by com- 
petent Aysistants, fully experienced ia every branch of Dressmaking ; and 
Ladies may feel assured their Orders will be got up with as much care aud 
attention as if made at home, under their own immediate‘inspection, The 
goods are unitormly of the best description, and the Prices are quite as low, 
pnd in many cases much iower than the common articles too gencrally sup- 
‘plied by Outfitters, Comriure Lists of the requisite Outfits may be had as 
above, and those Ladies who prefer having part of their Clothing made up 
at home, may be furnished with the proper Materials ; and every assistance 
{will be given in arranging Outfit, Packing, Shipping, engaging Passage, &c. 

CABIN FURNITURE, comprising very superior Bullock Trunks and 
‘Drawers, Wash-hand Tables, Sofas, Cots, Bedding, &c. Also a new. 
\Portabie Swing Couch, and a most simple and convenient Double Sofa, 
‘suitable either as a Couch, or a Bed for Two Persons, as may be required. 





. OVERLAND ROUTES TO INDIA. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW TRUNK, extremely light, durable, and water- 
‘proof, has been manufactured expressly for the above Route, which, with 
‘the necessary Outfit, can be procured only at this Establishment. 

MESSRS. THRESHER & Co. beg to observe, that in the arrangement of 
all Outfits, the most rigid economy, which 9 due regard to the stations and 
appointments of the dilferent parties will admit of, is invariably practised ; 
and as they derive considerable advantage from manufacturing their own 
Goods, and attending personally to every branch of the Business, they are 
enabled to supply all the articles at the Lowest Prices they can be manu- 
factured for, and algo to ensure their being made to the exact measure, and 
in the best style. 

TIE LOWEST PRIVE being charged for every article, no Discount can 
be allowed, and all Outfits must be paid for on delivery. 


CABINS FITTED UP; BAGGAGE SHIPPED, ETC. 


THRESHER & Co. MANUFACTURERS, 
152, STRAND. 








JAMES BARBER & Co. 

64, CORNHILL, 
EAST INDIA ARMY AGENTS, 
AND 


AGENTS FOR PASSENGERS 


TO 


INDIA, CHINA, AND THE COLONIES, 
BY SEA OR OVERLAND, 





JAMES BARBER and Co. believe that the objects of their 
Agency are sufficiently well known to prevent the necessity of any 
very particular explanation, beyond that their duties consist in 
rendering every possible assistance to those parties who May en- 

* trust their business to the ‘writer’s care. 


Subscribers of One Guinea per annum to the above Agency have 
access to a comfortable Reading Room, where the latest Indian 
Newspapers are regularly filed, and it is also well supplied with 
English Papers and Periodicals. 





OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. : 





The New Warerrroor Trunxa manufactured expressly for the 
Overland Route to India, can only be procured at THRESHER 
and GLENNY’S East Inpia Ourrirrine Warsnouse, next 
Door To SomEeRsET House, Srranp, e 


. 7 

Ourrits for Laprss, Gentlemen, and Fami.izs, executed in 

the best manner, and Lists of Outfits, with every particular, may 
be had as above. - 


